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To the Riight Honourable 

Phiup lord Hardwicke, 

Lord High Chancellor of Great- ] 

Britain.* 



My Lardy 

As no one. has exercised the 
Powers of Speech with juster and 
more universal applause, than your- 
self ; I have presumed to inscribe 
the following Treatise to your Lard. 
ship, its End being to investigate 
the Principles of those Powers. It 
has a farther claim to your Lord- 
ship's Patronage, by being connect* 
ed in some degree with that politer 
Literature, which, in the- most im- 
portant scenes of Business, you 

A 2 have 

* The above Dedication is printed as it originally 
stoo^, the Author being desirous that what he intended 
as a real Respect to the noble Lord, when living, should 
now be considered, as a Testimany of Gratitude to his 
Memory. 



IV DEDICATION. 

have still found time to cultivatc. 
With regard to myself, if what I 
have written be the fruits of that 
Security and Leisure, obtained by 
living under a mild and free Go- 
vernment ; to whom for this am I 
more indebted, than to your Lord- 
ship, whether I consider you as a 
Legislator, or as a Magistrate, the 
first both in dignity and reputation? 
Permit me therefore thus publicly 
to assure your Lordship, that with 
the greatest gratitude and respect I 
am. My Lord, 

Your Lordship'^ most obliged^ 

and most obedient humble Servant j 



Close of Salisbury f 
Oct. 1, 1751. 



James Harri . - 
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PREFACE. 

1 HE chief End proposed by the Au^ 
thor of this Treatise in making it public^ 
ha» been to excite his Readers to curiost- 
ty and inquiry; not to teach them him- 
self by prolix and formal Lectures^ (from 
the efficacy of which he has little expec-' 
tation) but to induce themj ifpossible^ to 
become Teachers to theifiselves^ by an im-- 
partial use of their own understandings. 
He thinks nothing more absurd than the 
common notion of Instruction^ as if Sci- 
ence zicre to be poured into the Mind^ 
like zcater unto a cistern^ that passively 
waits to receive all that comes. The 
groxcth of Knotcledge he rather thinks 
to resemble the siroicth of Fruit ; houever 
external causes may in some degree co- 
operate^ it is the internal vigour^ andvir- 
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PREFACE. 

tue of the trccj that must ripen the juices 
to their just maturity. 

This tlieiij namely J the exciting men to 
inquire for themselves into subjects wor-- 
thy of their contemplatiofij this the Ati-- 
ihor declares to have been his first and 
principal motive for appearing m print. 
*Next to that J as he has always been a lO'- 
ver of Letters^ he would willingly approve 
his studies to the liberal and ingenuous. 
He has particularly named these, in dis-- 
tincfion to others ; becmise, as his studies 
were never prosecuted with the least re- 
gard to lucre, so they are no way calcu- 
lated for any lucrative End. The libe-- 
ral therefore and ingenuous (whom he 
has mentioned already) are those, to 
whose perusal he offers what he has writ- 
ten. Should they judge favourably of 
his attempt, he may not perhaps hesitate 
to confess. 



Hoc juvatet mcUi est. 



For 
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PREFACE. vii 

For tlio he hopes he cannot he charged 
with the foolish love of vain Praise^ hf 
has no desire to he thought indifferent^ or 
insensible to honest Fame. 

From the influence of these sentiments^ 
he has endeavoured to treat his subject 
with as 7nuch order ^ correctness^ and per^ 
spicuity as in his power; and if he has 
failed^ he can safely say (according to 
tlic vulgar phrase) that the failure has 
been his misfortune, and not his fault. 
He scorns those trite and conte^nptibU 
method:^ of anticipating pardon for a bad 
performance^ that " it was the hasty 
" fruits of a few idle hours; written 
" merely for private amusement ; never 
" revised ; published against consent^ at 
" the importunity of friends, copies 
** (God knows how) having by stealth 
'• gotten abroad;'' with other stale jar- 
gon of equal falsehood and inanity. 
May we not ask such Vrcfacers, If what 
they allege be true, what lias the 

A 4 ' -world 
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\vv>rKl to do with them and their cni- 
ditit^. 

As to the book itself ^ it can say this in 
its behal/y that it does not merely confine 
itself to uhat its title promises^ but ei*- 
patiates freely into whatever is collateral; 
aiming on every occasion to rise in its in^ 
guiriesj and to pass, as far as possible ^ 
frtim small matters to the s^rratest. Nor 
is it formed merely upon sentiments thAt 
are noxc in fashion^ or supported only by 
such anfhorifics as are modern. Many 
Authors are (liioted^ that noK^-a^ays are 
but little studied ; and some perhaps, 
ichose very iiamcs are hardly knoxcn. 

The Fate indeed nf ancient Authors 
(as uc have happened to mention them) 

is not un::orthi/ of our nt^fire. A f'cu' o/' 

• • • « 

them survive in the Libraries of the 
learned^ zchere sn?ue venerable Folio^ that 
.-»//// :»*or.N- bf/ their nann\ just suHires to 
iiiir tlum a h'.ii'i n/ nomiiial tM/.v^v/cf. 
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The rest have long fallen into a deeper 
ohscurityj their very names when men^ 
tionedy affecting us as little, as the names, 
when we read thein, of those subordinate 
Heroesj 

Alcandnimque, Haliumque, No- 
emonaque, Prytanimque, 

Now if an Author, not content with 
the more eminent of antient WriterSj 
should vc?}tnrc to bring his reader into 
such company as these last, among peor 
ple (in the fashionable phrase) that no- 
body knows ; what usage, what quarter 
can he have reason to expect ? Should 
the Author of these speculations have 
done this (and it is to be feared he has) 
what method had he best take in a circum^ 
stance so critical ? — Let us suppose hi?n 
to apologize in the best manner he can, 
and in consequence of this, to suggest as 
fhlhns — 
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xii PREFACE. 

The Author of this Treatise would b^ 
no means detract from the jusi honourm 
due to those of his Countnymen^ who ei — 
ther in the present^ or preceding age^ 
have so illustriously adorned it. BuS 
tho^ hecan with pleasure and sinceritym 
join in celebrating their deserts^ he woukPi 
not have the admiration of fhcse^ or of^ 
any other fete j to pass thro* blind excess^ 
into a contempt of all others. Were such 
Admiration to become universal j an odd 
evcfit ts^ould follow ; a few learned meHf 
U'ithont any fault of their own^ would 
vontrihnle in a manner to the extinction 
of Letters. 

A like evil to that of admiring only 
the authors of our oku asje. is that ofad- 
mirin^i' only the authors of one particular 
Sdenrc. There /< indtcd in this last 
prejudice somit/iinv[ prculiurly unfortu^ 
nafe^ and that is. flic more excellent the 
ScicncCy the more lUcchi it uill he found 
to fo'oilftve tfiiii ctfWt. 

tfure 



PREFACE. 

There are few Sciences more intri7isi- 
calljf -caluuble, than Mathematics. 
Jt is hard indeed to say ; to which they' 
have more contributed, whether to the 
Vtililiei of Life, or to the sublimest parts 
pf Science. They are the noblest Praxis 
•/"Logic, or u^fivERSAL Reasoning. 
It is thro tliem wc may perceive, how 
the stated Forms of Syllogism are exem- 
'jtlijied in one Sul^ect, namely the Pre- 
divamvnt of Quantity. R)/ marking the 
force of these Forms, as they are applied 
here, we may be enabled lo apply them 
of ourselves elsewhere. Nay farther 
still — by viewing the Mind, during its 
process in these syllogistic employ- 
ments, we may come to know in part, 
wliat kind of Being it is; since Mind, 
like other Powers, can be only known 
from its Operations. Wltoever there- 
fwt will study Mathematics in this 
view, wilt become tiot only by Mat/iema" 
tics a more expert Logician, and by Lo- 
gic a more rational Mathematician, biit 
a wiser 
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•a wiser Thilosophevy and an actiter Rea^ 
^oner, in all the possible subjects either 
of science or deliberation. 

But when Mathematics, instead ofie^ 
ing applied to this excellent purpose^ are 
used not to exemplify Logic, but to sup^ 
ply its place; no wonder if Logic pass 
into e^ntemptj and if Mathematics, 
instead of furthering science j become in 
fact an obstacle. For when men^ knovt:^ 
ing nothing of that Reasoning which is 
universal, come to attach themselves for 
years to a single Species, a species 
wholly involved in Lines and Numbers 
only; they grow insensibly to believe 
these last as inseparable from all Reason^ 
ing^ as the poor Indians thought every 
horseman to be i7iseparable from his 
horse. 

m 

And thus we see the vse^ nay the neces^ 
sity of enlarging our literary views^ lest 
even Knowledge itself should obstruct 

its 
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its awn growth^ and^ perfwm in some 
measure the part of ignorance end bar* 
barity. 

Such then is the Apology made by the 
Author of this Treatise^ for the multipli* 
' ^^ty 9f o,ntient quotations^ with which he 
has filed his Book. If he can excite in 
his readers a proper spirit of curiosity ; 
if he can help in the least degree to en- 
large the bounds of Science ; to revive 
the decaying taste ofantient Literature ; 
to lessen the ingotted contempt of every 
thing not modem i and to assert to Au* 
titers of every age their just portion of 
esteem; if he can in the least degree con^ 
tribute to these ends^ he hopes it may be 
allowed^ tliat he has done a service fo 
mankind. Should tMs service be a rea^ 
son for his Work to survive, he has con^ 
fest already, it would be no unplcasing 
rxent. Should the contrary happen, he 
must acquiesce in its fate, and let it peace^ 
ably pass to^ those destined region Sj whi- . 

3 thcr 
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iher the productions of modern Jilt are 
every day passing j 



An vicum vendentem thus et 



odores. 



ADVERTISEMENT. 

The Reader is desired to take noticCy 

that as often as the autlwr quotes V. I. p. 

' &c- he refers to Tliree Treatises publish^ 

ed first in one Volwne^ Octavo^ in the 

year 1744. 
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CHAP. I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Design of the IVhole. 

1 F Men by nature had been framed P^- J* 
for Solitude, they had never felt an Im- 
pulse to converse one with another: 
And if, like lower Animals, they had 
been by nature irrational, they could 
not have recognized the proper Subjects 
of Discourse. Since Speech then is 
the joint Energie of our best and noblest 
FacultieSjW (that is to say, of our Rea- 

B son 

{a) See V. I. p. 147 to 1 69. See also Note x?. p. 992, 
and Note xix. p. 206, of th^ same Volume. 
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H E R M li S. 

'• son and our social Affection) being with- 
al our peculiar Ornament and Distinc- 
ti6n, M Men ; those Inquiries may Mirely 
be deemed interesting as well as liberal, 
which either search l^ow Speech may 
be naturally resolved ; or how, when re- 
solved, it may be again combined. 

Here a large field for Speculating 
opens before us. We may either behold 
Speech, as divided into its constituent 
PartSy as a Statue may be divided into 
its several Limbs ; or else, as resolved 
into its Matter and Form, as the Same 
Statue may be resolved into its Marble 
and Figure; 

« 

These different Anali/sings ot Resolu^ 
tions constitute what we callW Philos^o- 
PHiCAL, or Universal Grammar. 

When 

(f>) Gratnniaticam etirnn Inparlitam panemuSy ui aiia tit 
lUerariay alia philosophica, SfC. Bacon^ de Jugm. Scient. 
VL 1. Aad soon after he adds — Verumtamen McipfA 
re fnonitiy cogitatione complexi sumus Grammaticam quan^ 
danty quce fton ttnatogiam verborum ad dfitkem^ sed analo^ 
giam inter Tcrba et reS side tadonem seduB inqulrai. 



Book tJie First. 

When we have viewed Spbecu thus 
analysed, we may then consider it, as 
compounded. And here in the first place 
we may contemplate thatW Syiithesis, 
which by comhiaiiig simple Terms pro- 
duces a Truth ; then by comiiiiing two 
Truths produces a third ; and thus 
othere, and others, in continued De- 
monstration, till we are led, as by a 
road, into the regions of Science. 

No w this is that superior and most ex- 
cellent Sy?ithesis, which alone applies 
itself to our Intellect or Reason, and 
B 2 which 



1'! JritlotU 5ayB — rii Ji ndii n^'Si/Jai av^wAoKBi X170- 
fu'w* iii> "" iAnSii in ^ivtii If- I'n B>ee*Mr&', Xir*©-, Tjt- 
j^_ H^' — Of ihoic mords tthich are spoken Kilhoul eon. 
aedion, Ihcrcif no one either true or f<itici gtforia. 
tianee, Man, ahiU, ruiwdh, conguercth. Cat. C. 4. So 
sgiin in Hio beginning of his Treatise De Intfrprclaliotrr, 
wifi yif einSivn K,iuiiftaij (fi li ■Itviii ri 1^ tb aXnGi'r. 
True and Faltt iiri- ncen in Compotiiion and Division, 
Conposilinn makes iijfirtiiittire Truth, Di*isioD makes 
negativf, yet both uliku brini; lermK together, and «o far 
ihcrefiye may be called Aynthcllcal. 
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4 HERMES. 

2^ which to conduct according to Rule, 
f constitutes the Art of Logic. 

After this we may turn to those 
W inferior Compositions, which are 
productive of the Pathetic j and the 

Pleasant 



(^> Ammanius in his Comment on the Treatise Hf^i 
EpfjurinUs, p. 53, gives the following Extract from 7%eo- 
phrasius, which is here inserted at length, as well for 
the Excellence of the Mattcri as because it b not (I 
beliove) elsewhere extant. 

tro^®* 0eo^^«r®') rris rt nPOS TOTZ AKPOOMENOTZ. 
oTf 9^ (niMami rt, j^ rins UPOZ TA nPAFMATA, vwi^ Zw 
o Xiyufv zjiTaxt tjporiQyrract rss aufnuyAitiiS^ tvf^i /xif »v rwf 
o-xcV/y aJi» r^y nPOZ TOTZ AKPOATAS tutUyiwiloi 
fjoi^l/x^ iL f'nioftx% ^lort Jt^yov avlatts lx?Jyta^cu ra tn/juf^^ 
rtqat ruv ovo/Mftro'V, aXXa /a^ rei XMva Kf ^t^nfMVfjJva, ty ravrct 
hat^fjuoviojs avfATrXixitf oAXigXoif, us'i ^i» rnran t^ rZv rsrott Ivo- 
fAtvA/Vy oTo» aatfynHiAs, yXuxtmiT®', ^ rvf aXAonr i^iAhr, trt ti 
fAMKfoXoytaSy ic fi^ayvXfiiytaSy KOLioi xai^of vjirrvf wet^aiX»fAr- 
Cavo/EAivo/y, oTcr*/ ri tow ax^«r^Vy i^ iicirXi||dMy )^ tjpo^ rjf 
-En/Ofii; Xt^^^fQivlx tj^itr 'rnt ^j yi UPOS TA HPAFMATA 
tS Xo</(f vxiaius ^iXod^@i' tjfony8ijJv>fs twttAtXnailat^ ro, rf 
4^11)5®- JiiX«yX«^»> '9 '*'• «Xt»fif f aire$«txvvf. TV ReUUion of 
Speech being twofold (as the Philosopher Theaphrfutus 
hath settled it) one to the IIcarsbs, to vchom it ex- 
plains 
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Pleasant in all their kinds. These latter 
Compositions aspire not to the Intel- 
lect, but being addressed to the Imagi- 
nation, the Affections, and the Sense, 
become 



plaint something, and one la Ihe Things, conce/iung 
Kkich the Speaker proposer to pertuade his Hearers: 
IKlh reipeii to tkejirtl Relaiioti, that ukich regards the 
Heakebs, are employed Poelrg and Rhetoric. Thus it 
becomcf Iht- busineu nf these lao, to seleiH the most re- 
t^ctable Words, and uol tliose that are common and of 
vuigar use, and to conned tuc/t Words hOTmomoiLslfj one 
tvith another, so as thro' these things and their const- 
^uemxs, such an Persjiicuitt/, Delican/, and the other 
Forms of Eloquence, together uitk Copiousness and Bre- 
vi(y, alt emploi/ciliiUhcir proper seaian, to lead the Hearer, 
taid strike him, and hold him vanquiihed hi/ the power of 
Persuasion. On the contran/, 0.1 to the Relation of Speech 
/oTiiisos, here the Philosopher wiU be found to have 
a principal emphy, n> aell in refuting the False, as in de- 
moHitraling the True. 

Sanitius speaks clegnotly on the same subjeft. Cre. 
atit Demi hoiiiinem ralionii parlidpem ; cut, quia Socla- 
bilem esse voluil, magmpro munere dedil Surtnoni-m. — 
Sermotu imlem pcr^fidcndo Ires opifias adhibuH. Prima 
c*(Grajninalica, quir ab ora/iojie sulMvimos Sj harbarismos 
espellil ; lecundu Diale^ica, gwp in Sermonin veritale ver. 
tBtnr; lerlia Rhiitoricii, qum ornatum Sermunis tnalum 
rjquiril.yi in. 1. I. c. 1. 

B3 
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Ch. I. become from their different heightnings 
either Rhetoric or Poetry. 

No R need we necessarily view these 
Arts distinctly, and apart; we may ob- 
serve, if we please, how perfectly they 
co-incide. Grammar is equally re- 
quisite to every one of the rest. And 
though Logic may indeed subsist with- 
out Rhetoric or Poetry, yet so ne- 
cessary to these last is a sound and 
correct Logic, that without it, they 
are no better than warbling Trifles. 

9 

Now all these Inquiries (as we liave 
said already) and such others arising 
from them as are of 3till sublimer Con- 
templation, (of which in the Sequel 
there may be possibly not a few) may 
with justice be deemed Inquiries both 
interesting and liberal. 

At present we shall postpone the 
whole synthetical Part, (that is to say, 

Logic 
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Logic and Wictoric) and confine our- 
selves to tlie analytical, that is to say, 
Universal Grammar. In this we 
ehali follow theOrder,tliatwehaveabove 
laid down, fii'bt dividing Speech, as a 

WHOtEjinUj its CONSTITUENT pAUTS; 

then resoivingit, as a Composite, into 
its Matter and Form ; two Methods 
of Analysis very different in th^ir kind, 
and which lead to a variety of very dif- 
ferent Speculations. 

SiiOfLD any one object, that in the 
course of our Inquiry we sometimes de- 
scend to tilings, wliich appear trivial 
and low ; let him look ujwn the effects, 
to wliich those things contribute, then 
from the Dignity of the Consequences, 
Jet him honour the Principles. 

The following Story may hot impro- 
perly be here inserted. " When the 
** Fame of Heraclitits was celebrated 
•* throughout Greece, there were cer- 
B 4 " tain 
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Ch. II. in Matters of Art and human Cre 
tion, if we except a few Artists find ci 

tic 



1. 2. c. 2. It leads us, when properlj regarded, to a ▼< 
important Distinction between Intelligence Divine i 
Intelligence JAmoh. God may be Mid to view the Fii 
as first; and ^e I^t, 9B last; th^t is^ bis tiqws Kgt 
through Causes in their natural Or^^r. Man rjews ! 
Last, as first ; and the First, as last ; that is, he vie 
Causes through Effects^ in an inverse Order j and hei 
the Meaning of 'that Passage in Jrikotie : i^m^f yip 

rSf wuxl^fiitjv ofi.iJi^ct wpif rl' fiy^^ 'jlx^ to /h^* 9iUf»9, i 

»»W Js are the Eyes of Bats to the JUgfd qfiheD^ 
so is Man's JnlelUgenee to those Oluects^ that are by I 
ture the brightest andfnost oompicyous of all thiufs, Ji 
taph. 1. 2. c. 1. See also 1. 7. c. 4. and Ethic, Nice 
1. I.e. 4. Ammonius^ reasoning in the same way, si 
¥6ry pertinently to the Subject of this Treatise — ^"Ay* 
Toy riT cuOfvwtni pvoH, Ik rZv irtXts^cJv ty cin&irif tvi 
avXttf fpa 1^ TtKeiortfet Vfouimt' r« yif wvfBivet /aoXXo* ew 
r/xnr, 1^' yvupifAMTtfet' "Ovrv yS» i^ o waTs ttpxi [iiv Xoyw, 
hwiTvf Zuxpdrvis wi^tvatliT, oT^i* rSroy ^i avotkva'ett its ovofAM 
f^nfjux, 1^ raZra iU avXXxQxSy xaxuva %is ^i^tiaty wiiri' I. 
man Nature may be weU contented to adcancefrom 
more imperfect and complex to the more simple and p 
fed ; for tlie complex Subjects are morcfamiUar to 
and better knozcn. Tlius therefore it is that even a Cl 
knoics hoip to put a Sentence together j and say^ Socra 
walketh ] but hoxs to resohe this Sentence into a Ni 



CHAP. II. 

Concerning the Analysing of Speech into 
its smallest Paris. 

1 HOSE tilings which are ^^t to Na- Cb. II. 
ture, are not Jii-st to Man. Nature be- 
gins from Causes, and thence descends 
to Ejects. Human Perceptions first 
open upon 'Effects, and thence by slow 
degrees ascend to Causes. Often had 
Mankind seen the Sun in Eclipse, be- 
fore they knew its Cause to be the Moon's 
Interposition ; much oftcncr had they 
seen those unceasing Revolutions of,« 
Summer and Winter, of Day and Night, 
before they knew the Cause to be 
the Earth's double Motion (">. Even 



f*' Tlii» Dislinclion offriitoMan. Milfiift ^ftature, 
rU grcally regarded in the Peripatetic Philoso])hj', — 
«e Jn*l. Phj/K Aitiaitt. I. 1. f. !. Tkemulmi Com. 
lent ou the same. Poster. Ana'^f. I.l.c.S. Dc Anima, 
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Ch. II. shall follow the Order consonant to hu* 
man Perception, as being for that reason 
the more easy to be understood. 

We shall begin therefore first from a 
Period or SentencCy that combination in 
Speech, which is obvious to all ; and 
thence pass, if possible, to those its pri- 
mary PartSj which, however essential^ 
are only obvious to a few. 

With- respect therefore to the dif- 
ferent Species of Sentences, who is there 
so ignorant, as if we address him in his 
Mother-Tongue, not to know when 'tis 
we assert^ and when we question ; when 
'tis we command, and when we p7^i/ or 
wish ? 

For example, when we read in Shake- 
speare^j 

The Maihthat hath no music in himself. 

And is not moved with concord of sweet 
sounds. 

Is fit for Treasons 

Or 

* Merchant of Fc/Mcc. 
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Or in Milton*, Ch. IL 

O Finends, I hear the tread of nimble 

feet. 
Hasting this way — 

*tis obvious that these« are assertive Sen^ 
tences, one founded upon Judgment, 
the other upon Sensation. 

When the Witch in Macbeth says to, 
her Companions, 

WJien shall we three meet again 
In thunder, lightning, and in rain ? 

this 'tis evident is an interrogative Sen-- 
knee. 

When Macbeth says to the Gho^t of 
Banquo, 

Hence, horrible Shadow, 
Unreal MocJcry, hence ! 

he speaks an imperative Sentence, found- 
ed upon the passion of hatred. 

When 

♦ P. L. IV. 866. 



J- 
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ChjI. When Milton says in the charactet 
af his AUegrt^ . 

Haste thee^ Nymph^ and bring miih thee 

Jest and youthful Jollity ^ 
he too speaks an imperative Sentence^ 
though founded on the passion^ not of 
hatred but of love^ 

Whex in thebegmning of the Para^ 
dise Lost we read the following address. 

And chiejly thouy Spirit ^ that dost 
prefer 

Before all temples th' upright hearty and 
pure^ 

Instruct me, for thou know'st — 
this is not to be called an imperative 
Sentence^ tho' perhaps it bear the same 
Form, but rather (if I may use the Word) 
^tis a Sentence precative or optative. 

What then shall we say ? Are Sen- 
tences to be quoted in this manner with- 
out ceasing, all differing from each other 
in their stamp and character? Are they 
no way reducible to certain definite 

Classes ? 
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Classes ? If not, they can be no objects C'h. ir. 
of rational comprehension. — Let us how- 
ever try. 

Tib & phrase often applied to a man, 
when speaking, that he speaks hit mind ; - 
as much as to say, that his Speech or 
Discourse is a publishing of some Energie • 
or Motion of his Soui. So it indeed is in 
every one that speaks, excepting alone 
ihe Dissembler or Hypocrite ; and he 
too, as fav as possible, affects the a[>- 
pcarance. 



Nowthe PowERSOp riiK souL(ovei* 
and above the mere •]' nutritive) may be 
included all of them in those of Peh- 
CEPTION and those of Volition. By 
the Powers of Perception, Imeanthe 
Senses and the Intellect ; by the Powers" 
of Volition, I mean, in an extended 
sense, not only the fVill, but the several 
Passions and Appetites ; in short, all that 



+ Vid. Aristot. dc Ad. II. 4. 



.!«' 
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Cb. IL moves to Action^ whether rational or ir- 
rational. 



If then the leading Powers of the 
Soul be these two, 'tis plain that every 
Speech or Sentence, as far as it exhi- 
bits the Soul, must of course respect 
one or other of these. 

If we cLssert^ then is it a Sentence 
which respects the Powers of PERCtp- 
X^ON. For what indeed is to assert^ if 
we consider the examples above alleged^ 
but to publish some Perception either of 
the Senses or the Intellect ? 

Again, if we m/e;Tog"a(e, if we cow- 
mand^ if we pray^ or if we wish^ (which 
in terms of Art is to speak Sentences i/i- 
lerrogative^ imperative^ precative^ or op- 
tative) what do we but publish so many 
different Volitions? — For who is it 
that questions? He that has a Desire to 
be informed. — Who is it that commands ? 
He that has a JVill^ which he would have 

obeyed. 
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obeyed- — What are those Beings, who f^^-^'; 
either wish or pray ? Those, who feel 
certain wants either for themselves, or 
others. 

If then the SouTs leading Powers be 
tiie two above mentioned, and it be true 
that all Speech is a publication of these 
Powers, it will follow that every Sen- 
tence WIL^BE either a SeNTEKCE 

OF Assertion, or a Sentence of 
Volition. And thus, by referring aU 
of them to one of these two classes, have 
ive found an expedient to reduce their 
in&iitude(^). 

The 



t»^is, T»s fjJf jftjftjtaSf ras Sr l^ajrutas, ras i^ o^niltxats Af yof*l- 

•tm #8ff, ^lavoiav, }^|Ay, (paivrofflait i^ aia^o'iv' o^txltxas ^i^ xa9* 

fi&h ^ wm yiy*ty m^omfiaiv^ ^/xov, rCf hriOvfAtaf) ra, MEN rirlm^ 
»S% rS kiyit (rm ma^ Toy Mrofunrmtoy) avo rin i^txitKm ^tnd- 

Q aXXd 
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Cb. II. Th e Extensions of Speech are quite 
indefinite, as may bfe seen if we com- 
pare 



aXXa Wfos iVi^oy oivorettofjilrnr (rlf avfji.QJiXXtffBeu ^wifva ofOf 
ro rv^liif T^f o^i^tws) t^ irot Xoyoy v»p dvin ^tiriarn, xaBiwtf 
lit t5 nrXMATIKGT »^ EPOTHMATIKOT x«X«/xf w Xoyir, 

o» Xoy^y uavip Ivl t5 KAHTIKOT, n rms %satf «JlS t7^»- 
iff A;r 1^ T«t/Tur, i wf crot^ff k^«/tIo»^, wf Iwi t^j ETXHX, tj ur; 
%sou^% yjilpov^, i>s Ivi rs xvflus xxXtifjJfins tlP01.T AS¥.{IS 
fMvof AE TO AOO* ANT IKON afro rSn yfVTtxuVf Kf if t3tb 
f^ayliXriKOir T^f ytwfjLivyiS «» ii/a?* yve^oiA;; 'ft* w^otyiiArm 
aXitiBSifSf 11 (paifOfjUvus, ^to i^ fxoMv rSro ^fx)/xo» If <y uX'nBttas « 
4^1 v^tff, rft)y ^f «xaa;v ^$fy. The Meaning of the abofe pas- 
sage being implied in the Text, we take its translation 
from the Laiin Interpreter. Diccndum igiiur cst^ cum 
anima nostra dtfjf/icem potestatem habeuiy cogmticnhj Sf 
vital ^ qt/ct etiam appetitionis ac cttpiditatis appeUatur^ qua 
vera cognitionis est, vis est, qua res singulas cognosdmus^ 
ut minsy cogitaiioy opinio, phantasia, sensus : appetitus 
vcro facultas est, qua bonUy vel qua sunt, vel qua viden- 
tur, concupiscimus, tit sunt voluntas, consilium, ira, cu^ 
jjiditas : quatuor orationis species, proeter enunciantem, a, 
partibus unimi profidscuntur, qua* corwupiscunt ; non cum 
animus ipse per se agiti sed cum ad alium se convertit, qui 
ei ad consequ^ndum id^ quod cupit, conducere posse video* 
tur ; aique etiam vel rationem ab eo exqmrit, nt in ortu 
tione, quam Percunctantem out Interrogantem vocani) 
vel rem : sique rem, vel cum ipsum consequi cupit, quicum 

loquitur^ 
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pare the ^neid to an Epigram of ilf ar- 
tiaL . . But the longest Extension^ with 
which Grammar has to do, is the Ex- 
tension here considered, that is to sayi 
aSfiNTENCE. The greater Extensions 
(such as Syllogisms, Paragraphs, Sec- 
tions, and complete Works) belong not 
to Grammar, but to Arts of higher or- 
der ; not to mention that all of them are 
but Sentences repeated. 

Now aSENTENCE^ may be sketched 
in the following description — a com 

pound 



loqmiwr^ uiin optante oradooe, velaUquam ^ui actionem 
fttqne in kAc, velut a pntstaniiorey uL in Deprecatione ; 
v^ vet ab inferiore^ ut m eo, qui praprie Jussqb nominal 
iwr» Sola duiem EnuDdans a cognoscendifacultateprq/L 
dsdtur : heeque nundai rerum cogmtionem^ qtut in nobis 
est^ aui veram^ out simuUxtam. Itaque Haec sola yerum 
jblsttinqiiecapit: prcttereavero nulla. Animon. inUbr. 
de Interpretatione. 

4vra aJUAolft rt, Aiist Poet. c. ^0. See also de In- 
terpret, c. 4. 

C2 
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Ch. n. pound Quantity of Sound significant^ (jf 
which certain Farts are, themselves also 
significant. 

Thus when I say [thfi Sun shineth} 
not only the whole quantity of sound ha& 
B. meaning, but certain parts also, such 
-as [Sun^ and [shineth.^ 

But what shall we say ? Have these 
Parts again other Parts, which are in 
like manner significant, and so may the 
progress be pursued to infinite? Can 
we suppose all Meaning, like Body, to 
be divisible, and to include within it- 
self other meanings without end ? If 
this be absurd, then must we necessarily 
admit, that there is such a thing as a 
Sowid significant^ of which no Part is of 
itself significant. And this is what we 
call the proper character of a^''>> Word. 

For 



De Poetic, c. 20. De Interpret, c. 2 & 3. Prisciaift 
Definition of a Woid (Lib. 2.) is as follows — Di&ie est 

pan 



• 
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For thus, though the Wor(is •[Sun} and Ch. IL 
[skmeth]^ have each a Meaning, yet is 
there certainly no Meaning in any of 
their Parts, neither in the Syllables of 
the one, nor in the Letters of the other. 

If therefore all Speech, whether 
in prose or verse, every Whole, every 
Section, every Paragraph, every Sen- 
tence, imply a certain Meanings divisible 
into other Meanings^ but Words imply 
a Meanings which is not so divisible : it 
follows that Words will be the smallest 
parts of Speechj in as much as nothing 
less has any Meaning at all. 

To 



pars nunima orationis construdott id est^ in ordine compo* 
ilia. Pars autem, quantum ad totum intelligendum, id 
esif ad iotius sensus iniellecium. Hoc autem ideo dictum 
esiy ne quis coneiur vires in duos partes dividers, hoc est^ 
in fi Sf res ; non enim ad totum inteUigendum hacjit divi^ 
sio. To Priscian we may add Theodore Gaza^ — Ai|<f II, 
(At^^ l\aij(^tfov Karoi avvra^tw Xoytf. Introd. Gram. 1- 4. 
Plato shewed them this characteristic of a Word — Sc« 
Cratjflus, p. 385. Edit. Serr. 

C 3 
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^^^ To know therefore the species of Words^ 
must needs contribute to the knowledge 
of Speechy as it implies a knowledge of 
\t& minutest Parts. 

Th 1 8 therefore must become our next 
Inquiry. 



CHAP. 
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CHAP HI. 

Concerning the species of Words^ the 
smallest Parts of Speech. 

X^ET us first search for the Species of ch. ill. 
Words among those Parts of Speech, 
commonly received by Grammarians. 
For Example, in one of the passages 
above cited. — 

The Man that hath no nmsic in himself 
And is not mov'd with concord of sweet 

sounds^ 
Is fit for treasons — 

Here the Word [TAc] is an Article j — 
[3fan] [No] \Mmic'] [Concord^ [Sweet'] 
[Sounds] [Fit] [Treasons] are all Nouns, 
some Substantive^ and some Adjective — 
[That] and [Himself] are Pronouns — 
[Hath] and [is] are Verbs — [movd] a 
Participle — [^o/] an Adverb — 
[And] a'CoNJUNX^TioN — [In][With] 

C 4 and 
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^ni. and [For] are PREPOSIT19NS. In i 
sentence we have all those Parts 
Speech, which the Greek Grammari 
are found to acknowledge, The La 
only differ in having no Article, anc 
separating the Interjection, ai 
Part of itself, which the Greeks inch 
among the Species of Adverbs. 

What then shall we determine ? \ 
are there not more Species of Wor( 
why so many ? or if neither more 
fewer, why these and not others ? 



To resolve, if possible, these sev< 
k Queries, let us examine any Sente 

that comes in our way, and see w 
differences we can discover it its Pa 
For example, the same Sentence abc 

The Man that hath no Musicj S^c. 

One Difference soon occurs, 1 

some Words are variable^ and other 

variable. Thus the Word Man ma} 

-Taried into Man's and Men ; Hath^ i 
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JfflW, Hast J Hadj S^c. Sweet into Sweet* Ch- in« 
er and Sweetest ; Fit into Utter and 
Fittest. On the contrary, the Words 
TAe, //I, And^ and some others, remain 
as they are, and camwt he altered. 

And yet it may be questioned, how 
far this Difference is essential. For in 
the first place, there are Variations,* 
which can be hardly called necessary, 
because only some Languages have 
them, and otliers have them not. Thus 
the Greeks have the dual Variation, 
which is unknown both to the Modems, 
and to the ancient Latins. Thus the 
Greeks and Latins vary their Adjectives 
by the triple Variation of Gender, Case, 
and Number ; whereas the English ne- 
ver vary them in any of those ways, 
but through all kinds of Concord pre- 
serve them . still the same. Nay even 
those very Variations, which appear 
most necessai7, may have their places 
supplied by other methods ; some by 
AusUiars^ as when for Bruti or Bruto, 

we 
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Ch. m. ^e say, of BrutuSj to Brutus ; some by 
meer Position^ as when for Brutum ama- 
vit CassiuSj we say, Ctissius lov'd Brutus. 
For here the Accusative^ which in Latin 
is known any where from its Variation^ 
is in English. only known from its Posp- 
tion or prace. 

If then the Distinction of Variable 
and Invariable will not answer our pur- 
pose, let us look farther for some other 
more essential. 

Suppose then we should dissolve the 
Sentence above cited, and view its seve- 
ral Parts as they stand separate and de- 
tached. Some 'tis plain still preserve a 
Meaning (such as Man^ Music^ Sweety 
&c.) others on the contrary immediately 
lose it (such as, And^ The, JVith, Sec.) 
Not that these last have no meaning at 
all, but in fact they never have it, but 
when in company ^ or associated. 

Now 
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Now it should seem that this Dis- Ch. ni. 
tinction, if any, was essential. For all 
Words are significant, or else they would 
not be Words ; and if every thing not 
absolutCy is of course relative^ then will 
all Words be significant either absolutely 
or relatively. 

With respect therefore to this Dis- 
tinction, the first sort of Words may be 
caird significant by themselves ; the latter 
may be calVd significant by relation ; or 
if we like it better, the first sort may be 
caird Principally the latter Accessories. 
The first are like those stones in the ba- 
sis of an Arch, which are able to support 
themselves, even when the Arch is de- 
stroyed ; the latter are like those stories 
in its Summit or Curve, which can no 
longer stand, than while the whole sub- 

sistsW, 

§This 



<^) ApoQonius of Alexandria (one of the acutest Au* 
thors that eTer wrote on the Subject of Grammar) illuf*. 
trates the different power of Words, by the different 

power 
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h^ llf . I This Distinction being admitted, 
we thuTS pursue our Speculations. All 

things 



'» » > I 



power of Letters. "Et*, o» rfivov rZv ro^x*'*" ^a fjJf ifi 

^*;yYiiyr», a )C xa9* ictvra, ^utrif imoriXii' rai tl av/jipatfoi, awtf 
anv rSfv ^arnivluv «x ij^et prirvv rrif rx^eomo-iy. roy at/roy r^onrov 
if«» fV«yon^a< »^«< t5» Ai{«ft». «i m#» ya^ »il]<I;», r^imv rtf» 
rZv ^aifmifTuv l^rau hvi' xaOivt^ Ivt rZt ^fAaroinf ovofAarur, 

r» ^ttwimroy d $ov«ffi^ »d»T* iS/«y ^« iImm — uaMavtq Wl ta/v 
^^odivfa/v, XM £fBfV9, TMv avii^iatJLatr ra ynf rotavra ain rZv 

fAo^iMf avcTfifjMiw. In the same mdnner^ or of the Ele* 
ments pr Lettertt^ some are VotDols, tckidi of themseivei ■ 
campieleu a Sound,' others are Consonant^ iMch xdthoui 
the help of Votcels have no express VocaHttj ; so likacise 
may we conceive as to the nature oj IVords, Some of thenty 
ake Vowelsy are of themselves erpressivej as is the case of 
Verbsy Nounsy Pronouns^ and Adcerbs ; other s^ like Con* 
ionanisy tcaitfor their Voxcclsy being unable to become ex- 
pressive by their ozcn proper strength^ as is the case of 
Prepositions^ Ariidesy and Conjunctions ; for these parts 
of Speech are always ConagmJicaiUy that is^ are only sig^ 
nificant^ uhcn associated to something else. A poll on. de 
Syntaxi. L- 1. c. 3. Itaque quibnisdam philosophis pla» 

C(/f7 NOMCN Ss' VERBUM SoLAS ESSE PARTES OrATIONIS ; 

artera vero, Adminicula vel Juncturas earum : quomo' 
do naviam partes sunt tabuke 6f trabesy ccttera autcm (id 
est J eeroy Uuppay Sf claci Sf ninilia) vinctda ^ conglutina^ 

tion(^ 
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thiflgs whatever either cj:?>f as theEner-^^^ 
:gies^ or Affections^ of some other things or 
witliout being the Efiergies or Affections 
of some other thing. If they exist as the 
Energies or Affections of something else^ 
then are they called Attributes.—^ 
Thus to think is the attribute of a Man.; 
to be whitCj of a Swan ; to fly^ of an 
Eagle ; to be four-footed^ of a Horse.— 
If they exist not after this manner ^ then 
they caird Substances*. Thus 



art 



Man,, Swan^ Eagle^ and Horse^ are 
none of them Attributes, but all Sub- 
stances, because however they inay 
exist in Time and Place, yet neither of 
these, nor of any thing else^ do they 
exist as Energies or Affections. 

And 






tiones partium naois (hoc esty tabuiarum Sf trabium) non 
paries navis dtcunittr. Prise. L. XL 013. 

* Substances.] Thus Arbtotle. Nvf fw». 5» iwy ?/f^ 
m Tx oXAa. MeUph. Z. 7. p. 106. Kd. Sylb. 
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And thus all things whatsoever, being 
either (^^ Substances or Attributes, it fol- 
lows of course that all Words, which are 
significant as Principals^ must needs be 
significant of either the one or the other. 
If they are significant of Substances^ they 
^^X^ caird Substantives ; if of Attributes^ 
thity are call'd Attributives. So that 
j^jjjj Words whatever^ significant as 
principals^ are either Substantives 
nr Attributives. 

Again, as to Words, which are only 
significant as Accessorits, they acquire a 
Signification either from being asso- 
ciated to one Wordj or else to many. If 
to one Word alone, then as they can do 
no more than in some manner define or 
determine, they may justly for that rea- 
son 



(/) This division of things into Substance and Aftribuio 
seems to have been admitted by Philosophers of all Se^ 
and ages. See Catagor. c. 2, Mctaphys. L. VU. c- 1. 
De Casio, L. III. c. 1. 
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C3I.IEL jy^initivesy Articles; aiad the Cof^ 
nectives^ Cokjunctions. 

Shov'jd it be ask'd^ what then be^ 
comes of Pronouns, Adverbs, PrepositwnSj 
and Interjections ; the answer is, either 
they must be found included within the 
Species above-mentioned, or else must 
be admitted for so many Species by 
tiiemselves. 

§ Tn£R£ were various opinions in 
alicient Days, as to the number of these 
Parts or Elements of Speech. 



\ Plato in his * Sophist mentions only 
two, the Noe/n and the Verb. Aristotle 
mentions no more, where he treats of 

I -f-Prcpositions. Not that those acute 
Philosophers were ignorant of the other 
Parts, but they spoke with reference to 

Logic 



* Tom. I. p. 261. Edit. Ser. 
f De Interpr. c. 2 & 3. 
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Logic or J)%akctic(^\ coosidering thejCb^Hl^ 
Essence of Speech as contained in these 
two^ because these alone combined 
make a perfect cmertive Sentence, which 
none of the rest without them are able 
to effect. Hence therefore Aristotle in 
his * treatise ofFoetry (where he was to 
lay down the elements of a more varie- 
gated 

(g) Partes igitur oralionis mnt secundum Dialecikos 
duccy NoMEN 6i Verbum ; quia hct solce etiam per sc con* 
junSiiP fienam faduni oratianem ; atias autem parU$ 
cv[kM%yof^/Mir»f hoc edy c&nngnificantia Ofpeilabmif* 
PrUcian. 1. 2. p. 574. Edit. Piitsehii. EixisUi hie qiutdam 
quttttioj cur duo tantumy Nomen Sf Verbum, se (Aridom 
tde$ se.) determinare promiftaty cum phres partes ora* 
thms esse videanfur. Quibus hoc dkendum est, tantum 
Jnsioielem hoc Ubro diffinissey quantum iili ad idy quod 
instituerat iractare^ suffecii. Tractal namque de simpUpi 
emmtiaiiva oratione^ qua scilicet hiijusmodi est^ ut junc- 
tit tantum Verbis et Nominibus componatur. — Quare su* 
pe^fitum est quctrere^ cur alias quoque, quct videnfur orO' 
tionis partes, non proposuerity qui non Mius simplioiter 
oraiionisy sed tantum simpUds oraiionis institidt elementa 
partiri. Boctius in Libr. de Interpretat p. 205. Apol- 
hrnus from theaboTe principles elegandy calls the Noun 
and VoiB r« It^^y^jarmraL yl^ TfXoTV, the most animated 
parts ofSpeecli. De Sjmtaxi, 1. 1. c. 3, p. 24. See al«o 
Piuiarch. Quast. Platon. p. 1009. 

* Poet • Cap. 20. 

D 
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ft 

pb- ni. gated speech) adds the Article and Con-- 
junction to the Noun and Verb, and so 
adopts the same Parts, with those esta- 
blished in this Treatise. To AristotUTs 
authority (if indeed better can be re- 
quired) may be added that also of the 
elder Stoics W. 

TiiE latter Stoics instead of four 
Parts made five, by dividing the Noun 
into the Appellative and Proper. Others 
increased the number, by detaching 
\h^ Pronoun from the Noun ; the Par/f- 
ciple and Adverb from the Verb ; and 
the Preposition from the Conjunction. 
The Latin Grammarians went farther, 
and detached the Interjection from the 
Adverb, within which by the Greeks it 
was always included, as a Species. 

We 



(A) For this we have the authority of Dionysius^ of 
HaUcamassusy De Stru6i. Orat. Se6i. 3. whom Quintu 
lion followg, Inst. L 1. c. 4. Diogenes Jjoeriius and 
Prisdan make them always to have admitted five Parts. 
See Ptiscian^ as before, and Laeriius, lib. VIL Scgm. 57. 
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We are told indeed by (^^ Dianysius Ch. IIL 
of Halicaniassus and Quintiliany that 
Aristotle J with Theodectesj and the more 
early writers, held but three Parts of 
speech, the Noun, the Verbj and the 
Conjunction. This, it must be owned, 
accords with the oriental Tongues, 
whose Grammars (we are W told) admit 
no other. But as to Aristotle^ we have 
his own authority to assert the contrary, 
who not only enumerates the four 
Species which we have adopted, but 
ascertains them each by a proper De- 
finition.* 

D 2 To 



(') See the places quoted in the note immediately pre- 
ceding. 

f*^ AniiquisHma earum est opinioj qui (res classes fact* 
Ml/. Estque hctc Arabum quoque senterUia — Hebron quo* 
que (qiti^ cum Arabes Grammoticam scribere desinerent^ 
rniem earn demum scribere cceperwU, quod ante cmnos can- 
Hgii circiier quadringenios) Hebrctiy inquam^ hoc in re se- 
CftU sunt magistros sues Arabes. — Immo vero Mum claS' 
tium numerum aiice etiam OrienOs Unguos retinent. — 
Dubium^ utrum ea in re Orientales indtuH sunt antiques 
Gntcarum, an hipotius secuH sunt Orientalium exemplum. 
Utut est^ etiam veteres Ghrwcos tres tanium partes agno- 
rifle, non solum autor est Dionysius^ &c. Voss. de Ana- 
log. 1. 1. c 1. See also SanctU Minerv. L 1. r. 2. 

♦ Sup. p. 34. 
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\ 

Gh. nt. To conclude — ^thc Subject of the fol- 
lowing Chapters will be a distinct and 
separate consideration of the Noun, the 
Verb, the AaT^CLk, and the Con- 
junction; which four, the better (as 
we apprehend) to express their respec- 
tive natures, we chuse to call S u b s t a n- 
tives,Attributives,Depinitives, 
and Connectives. 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. IV. 



Concerning SuhstantivtSy properly so 

catted. 

ouBSTANTivEs are all those principal jCh.lV. 
Wordsy which are significant of Substances j 
considered as Substances. 

The first sort of Substances are the 
NATURAL, such as Animal, Vegetable, 
Man, Oak. 

There are other Substances of our 
own making. Thus by giving a Figure 
not natural to natural Materials, we 
create such Substances, as House, Ship, 
Watch, Telescope, ^c. 

Ao A I N, by a more refined operation of 
our Mind alone, we abstract any Attri- 
bute from its necessary subject, and 
consider it apart , devoid of its depen- 

D 3 dence. 
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^•IV. dence. For example, from Body we 
abstract to Fly ; from Surface, the being 
White ; from Soul, the being Temperate. 

And thus it is we convert even Attri-^ 
bntes into Substances^ denoting them on 
this occasion by proper Substantives^ 
such as Flight, Whiteness, Temperance ; 
or else by others more general, such as 
Motion, Coldur, Virtue. These we call 

I ABSTRACT SuBSTANCES ; the SCCOUd 

. sort we call artificial. 

Now all those several Substances 
have their Genus, their Species, and 
their Individuals. For example, in na- 
tural Substances, Animal is a Genus; 
Man, a Species ; Alexander, an Indivi- 
dual. In artificial Substances, Edifice 
is a Genus ; Palace, a Species ; the Va^ 
tican, an Individual. In abstract Sub- 
stances, Motion is a Genus ; Flight, a 
Species ; this Flight or that Flight are 
Individuals. 



As 
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As therefore every W Genits may be Cb. IV. 
found whole and intire in each one of Us 
Species ; (for thus Man, Horse, and Dog, 
are each of theni distinctly a complete 
and intire Animal) and as every Species 
may be found whole and intire in each one 
of its Individuals; (for thus Socrates j 
PlatOj and Xenophoni are each of them 
completely and distinctly a Man) hence 
it is, that every Genus, though One, is 
multiplied into Many ; and every Spe- 
cies, though One, is also multiplied into 
Many, by reference to those beings which I 
are their proper subordinates. Since then | 
no individual has any such subordinates, it 
can never in strictness be considered as 
Many, and so is truly an Individual 
as well in Mature as in Name. 

. D 4 From 



(o) This is what Plato seems to haye expressed in a 
manner somewhat mysterious, when he talks of (Jeif 

i^tav h* tnXXMVy ivof ix^^rtf xitfAivn X^/f <f, my% hartrafMrtv — 

Sophist, p. 259. Edit. Serrani. For the common defi- 
nition of Genas and Spedes, see the Isagoge or Intre^ 
du^ion of Porphyry to Arisioik's Logic- 



♦^ 
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Ci^iy- From these Principles it i», that 
ffords loUowing the nature and genius 
of Tkmg$9 wch Smbiiantiyes admit of 
Nrif B£E as denote Genera or SpecieSy 
while those, vhich denote (^) Individ 
duals, in strictness admit it not. 

B£SID£S 



(>' Yet MMMtoMS Ikdbidmds luiTe plur&Uty or Num^ 
hmr^ Irotii the ctases foDowtng. Im the first place the 
hiMiiMli of the huMui rmoe are so Uigt a multitude, 
««« in the aouitteBt mdoo, that it woald be difficult to 
kivtfit a new Nane for every new>hom Individual. — 
Hence then instcod of our onlj being calPd Marcus^ and 
mm only Ai^tomktSy it happens that m oirjf are called Mur* 
cms and many caJlled Amionhts; and thus 'tis the Romans 
had their Hun^ Mara and AHioniiy as we in later days 
have our Mmrks and our jHtkom'cf. Now the Plurals of 
Chit sort nuiy be weH called accidentidy because it is 
seftly by chance that the Names coincide. 

TWiY seems more reason for such Plurals, as the Pio^ 
kmi tK Sc^f<iMt^ GifUf) or (to instance in modem names) 
ll» U m m^^ fVttaaii> and Hi^mit^mes ; becaase a Race 
•r Family k like a smmUcr sort ofSpedes; so that the 
j^nwi^ir A<M*r cxtieiids to the Kindied, as the specific 
Nawiie eK«NMlK to the Individuals. 

A tfM <%u«t» which contributed to make proper 
NMMt bM<ome nural, v»as the kigk Ckaracicr or Emu 
mmut ol>Hne one Individual^ whose Savic became after- 
>««nl» a hind of teo«uMA Jl^pp€lkik€^ to denote all those, 

who 
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Besides dumber ^ another character- Ch« IV. 
istic, visible in Substances, is that of 
Sex. Every Substance is either Mak 
or Female ; or both Male and Female ; 
or neither one nor the other. So that 
with respect to Sexes and their Negation^ 
all Subttmices conceivable are compre- 
hended under this fourfold considera- 
tion. 



Now the existence of Hermaphrodites 
being rare, if not doubtful ; hence Lan- 
guage, 



wbo had pretensions to merit in the same waj. Thus 
every great Critic was call'd aA AriOnrchuf ; erery grat 
Warior^ wcnJiexmider; erery great Betftoljf, ktieknykc 

A Daniel come to judgment I yea a Daniel, 

cries Shylock in the Play, irhen he would express the 
wisdom of the young Lawyer. 

So Mwrtial in that well known Terse, 
Sint Mjecevates, nom deerunt^ Flacce^ Mabones. 

So Ludtiusj 
AiriAinoi monteif lEniM wnnes^ tuperi Athones. 



<I>AM0NT£2^ V AEYKAAUINBZ. Luciaa in Timon. 
T. L p. 108. 
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^^•_^] guagfe, only regarding those distinctions, 
which are more obvious, considers 
Words denoting Substances to be cither- 
MasculinEjFemujiine, or Neuter*. 

As to our own Species, and all those 
animal Species, which have reference to 
common Life, or of which the Male and' 
the Female, by their size, form, colour, 
4'C. are eminently distinguishedy most 
Languages have different Substantives, 
to denote the Male and the Female. — 
But as to^ those animal Species, which 
either less frequently occur, or of which 
one Sex is less apparently distinguished 
from the other, in these a single Sub- 
stantive commonly serves for both Sexes. 



In 



* After this manner they are distinguished by Aristotle. 
TZv ImyMTuv ra. /xt y eifftf»f rat it SiiXia, ra it yLtrotJ^v* PDCt. 
cap. 21. Protagoras before him had established the 
same Distinction, calling them apftfx, 3iiAf«, 9^ aiUim, — 
Aristot. Rhet. L. III. c. 5. Where mark what were af- 
terwards called niirt^a, or Neuters^ were by these called 
ri fAf T»$v 9^ ffKtvn, 
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•f-lN the English Tongue it seems a ge- Ch. iv. 
neral rule (except only when infringed 
by a figure of Speech) that no Substan- 
tive is Masculine^ but what denotes a 
Male animal Substance; none Feminine^ 
but what denotes a Female animal Sub^ 
stance ; and that where the Substance 
has no SeXj the Substantive is always 
lieuter. 

But 'tis not so in Greekj Latin^ and 
many of the modem Tongues. These 
all of them have Words, some masculine, 
some feminine (and those too in great 
multitudes) which have reterence to 
Substances, where Sex never had exist- 
ence. To give one instance for many. 
Mind is surely neither male, nor fe- 
male ; yet is NOT2, in Greeks masculine, 

and MENS, in Latin^ feminine. 

In 



-f- Nam qukquid per Naturam Sexui non adsignaiur^ 
neutrum haberi oporterety ted id Arsy kc Consent apad 
Putsch, p. 2023, 2024. 

The whole Passage from Genera Uominum^ qua natu* 
ralia iwU^ && is worth perusing. 
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Ch. IV. Ijj some Words thede distinctions 
seem oiridg to nothing else, than to the 
mere Casual structure of the Word it- 
self: It is of such a Gender, from having 
such a Termination ; or from belonging 
perhaps to such a Declension. In otheiB 
we maj imagine a more subtle kind of 
reasoning, a reasoning wluch discerns^ 
even in things witlwut Sex^ a distant ana- 
logy to that great natural Distinc-. 
TioK, wJdch (according to Milton) ani- 
mates the JVarld.X 

In this view we may conceive such 
SuBSTANTivEsto havc been considered 
as Masculine, which were " conspi- 
cuous for the Attributes of imparting 
or communicating ; or \^hich were by 
nature active, strong, and efficacious, 
and that indiscriminately whether to 
" good or to ill ; or which had' claim to 

Eminence, 



4( 

44 
44 



j: Mr. Unfums^ the celebrated Botanist, has traced the 
2>K9/tiic/ibno/5exe; throughout the whole Vegetable tVorldj 
and made it the Basis of his Botanic Method, 



(4 
44 
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** Eminence, either laudable or other- Ch. IV. 
•'wise." : 

The F£MiNii;r£ on the contrary were 
such, as were conspicuous for the At* 
tributes either of receiving, of con- 
" taining, or of producing and bringing 
** fortli ; or which had more of the pas* 
** sive in their nature, than of the ac- 
" tive ; or which were peculiarly beau- 
" tiful and amiable ; or which had re- 
" spect to such excesses, as were rather 
" Feminine, than Masculine/' 



Upon these Principles the two great- 
er Luminaries were considered, one as 
Masculine, the other as Feminine ; the 
Sun f Hxi*', Sol) as MasculifiCj from com- 
municating Light, which was native and 
original, as well as from the vigorous 
wannth and efficacy of his Rays ; the 
Moox (SeXtivt), Luna) as Feminine , from 
being the Receptacle only of another's 
Light, and from shining with rays more 
delicate and soft. 
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Ch.iv. Tuvs Miltany 

First in his East the glorious Lamp wai 

secfiy 
Regent of Daj/j and all tK Horizon round 
Invested with bright rays ; jocund to run 
ills longitude thro' Heav'n's high road : 

the gray 
DawUy and the Pleiades before him danc'd^ 
Shedding sweet influence. Less bright the 

Moon 
But opposite^ in levelVd West wa^ set^ 
His mirrourj with full face borrowing 

HER Light 
From him; for other light she needed 

none. P. L. VII. 370. 

By Virgil they were considered as 
Brother and Sister ^ which still preserves 
the same distinction. 

Nee Fratris r adits obnoxia surgere 
Luna. G, I. 396. 

The Sky or Ether is in Greek and 
Latin Masculine, as being the source of 
those showers, which impregnate the 

Earth. 
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Earth. *The Earth on the contrary ^^Y] 
is universally Feminine^ from being the 
grand ReceiveVj the grand Container^ 
but above all from being the Mother 
(either mediately or immediately) of 
every sublunary Substance, •whether 
animal or vegetable. 

Thus Virgil^ 
Turn Pater omi^ ipoten s foecundis im- 

bribus ^ther 
CoNjUGis in gremitim ljet^ descendit^ 

Sf om7ies 
Magnus alit magno commixtus corpora 
fatus. G. II. 3^5. 

Thus Shakespedrj 

J Common MotAer, Thou 

Whose Womb unmeasurable^ and infinite 

breast 
Teems and feeds all — ^Tim. of Athens. 

So Milton^ 
Whatever Earthy all-bearing Mo- 
ther, yicW^, P. L. V. 

So 

* Senecas Nat Qwzst. Ill 14. 

J HotfifAiiTop yfi ;^aMft— Gncc. Anth. p. 281. 



*j 
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IV. So Virgily 

Nonjam mater alit Tellu9, viresqtie 

ministrat (') . 

Mn. XI. 71. 

Among artificialSuhstaacei theSHip 
(NotJx, Navis) is feminine^ as being so emi- 
nently a Receiver and Container of va- 
rious things, of Men, Arms, Provisions, 
Goods, ^c. Hence Sailors, speaking of 
their Vessel, say always, "she rides at 
" anchor J ' "she is under sail" 

A City (ricSxi^, Civitas) and a Coun- 
try, (nirpi^, T atria) are feminine also, 
by being (like th6 Ship) Containers and 
Receivers^ and farther by being as it 
were the Mothers and Nurses of their 
respective Inhabitants. 

Thus 



(c)— J<o 1^ ffv Tf oXw rrif FHS ^wo-ir, «f 0HAT )^ MHTEPA 
jfOfJ^HCir OrPANON }f 1^ HAION, yy it ti t«» aXAw* t5p 
Toi«Tft>», wr rENHNTAS j^ HATEPAS tJ^otraiyopivtiat, Arist. 

de Gener. Anim. 1. c. 3. 
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Thus Virgil, Ch.jv. 

Saive, MAGNA Parens frugum, 5a- 
tumia TelluSj 

Magna Virum Geor. II, 173. 

« 

So, in that Heroic Epigram ,on those 
brave Greeksy who fell at Chceronea, 

Their parent Counxry in her hosom 

holds 
Their wearied bodies. — * 

So Milton, 
The City, which Thou seest, no other deem 
Than great and glorious Rome, Queen 
of the Earth. Par. Reg. L. IV, 



As to the Ocean, tho' from its being 
the Receiver of all Rivers, as well as the 
Container and Productress of so many 

Vegetables 

* Demost. is Orat de Coronft. 

£ 
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^^Iliy* Vegetables and Animals, it might just- 
ly have been made (like the Earth) 
Feminine ; yet its deep Voice and bois- 
ierdiis Nature have, in spight of these 
reasons, prevailed to make it Male. In- 
deed the very sound of Homer's 

would suggest to a hearer, even igno- 
rant of its meaning, that the Subject 
was incompatible with female delicacy 
and softness. 

Time (Xfoi/®-*) from his mighty j^f- 
caci/ upon every thing around tis^ is by 
the Greeks and English jvistly consider- 
ed as Masculine. Thus in that elegant 
distich, spoken by a decrepit old Man, 

Me Time hath bent, that sorry Artist , he 
That surely makes, whatever lie handles, 
worse. 

So 

* n X^oKf, ^avloltuv ^viilwt 'UJxnm'iaKO'ni AaTfxov. Grace. 

Anth. p. 290. 

f Stob. Eel. p. 591. 
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So too Shakespearj speaking likewise Cfc- IV. 

pfTlME, ^-^v^^ 

Orl. Whom doth he gallop withal? 
Ros. With a thief to the gallows. — 

As you like it* 

m 

The Greek Qiva^r®^ ov fiuhv\g^ and the 
^EngUsh Death, seem from the same 
irresistible Power to have been consi- 
dered as Masculine. Even the vulgar 
with us are so accustoroed to this no-^ 
lion, that a Female Death they, 
would treat as ridicuIousW. 

Take a few examples of the mascu- 
line Death, 

E« Cam- 



^mmmm^i^m*i^mm^^mmmmmmmmmmmmm^mmtmmiimm 



(<<) WeU therefore did MiUon ia his Paradise Lost not 
only adopt Death as a Person^ but consider htm as 
MtucuUne: in winch be was so far from 'introdactng a 
Phantom of his own, or from firing ti a Vender not ntp* 
ported by Custom^ that perhaps he had as moch the Sanc^ 
Hon cf naiional Opinion for his Masculine DetUhy as the 
ancient Poets had for many of their Deities.. 
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Ch. IV. Callimachus upon the Elegies of his 
Friend Heraclitus — 

Ai hh Teal 2^a>8<rii/ av)5oi/f^, ifnv o i^ccvtcov 



K 



• 



■ y et thy sweet warbling strains 
Still live immortalj nor on them shall 

Death 
His hand e'er lay^ tho' Ravager of all 

In the Alcestis of Euripides^ Qcivx^®^ 
or Death is one of the Persons of the 
drama; the beginning of the play is 
made up of dialogue between Him and 
Apollo ; and towards its end, there is a 
fight between Hi?n and Hercules^ in 
which Hercules is conqueror, and res- 
cues Alcestis from his hands. 

It is well known too, that Sleep and 
Death are made Brothers by Homer. 
It was to this old Gorgias elegantly al- 
luded, when at the extremity of a long 
life he lay slumbering on his Death-bed* 
A Friend asked him, " How he did f — 

Sleep, 
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" Sleep (replied the old Man) is just Ch.iv. 
" upon delivering me over to the care of 
" his BrotherW/' 

# 

Thus Shake^pear^pedikmg of Life, 
merely Thou art Death's Fool ; 
For HIM Thou labourist hy thy flight to 

shun^ 
And yet run'st towards him still. 

Meas. for Meas. 

So Milton. 
Dire was the tossing j deep the groans;, 

Despair 
Tended the sick, busiest from couch to 

couch : 
And over them triumphant Death his 
dart 

Shook ; but delayed to strike 

P. L. XI. 489 f/-). 
E3 The 



AA£A4>ni. Stob. £cl. p. 600. 

m 

C^ Suppose in any one of. these examples we introdace 
^ female Death ^ suppose we read, 

And 
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Ch.iV. Th£ gupreme Being (God, Qeog^ 
Deusy DieUj Sec.) is in all languages 
Masculine^ in as much as the masculine 
Sex is the superior and more excellent; 
and as He is the QlBator of all, the Fa- 
ther of Gods and Men. Sometimes in- 
deed we meet with such words as Ti 
IlfwToi/, Tl Qeiov; Numen, Deity (which 
last we English join to a neuter, saying 
Deity itself) sometimes I say we meet 
with these Neuters. . The reason in 
these instances seems to be, that as God 
is prior to all things, both in dignity 
and in time, this Priority is better cha-^ 
racterizcd and exprest by a Negation, 
than by any of those Distinctions which 
are co-ordinate with some Opposite, as 

Male 



.^hk. 



jind over (hem triumphant Death her dart 
Shookj Slc, 

What a falling off! How are the nerres aod strength of 
the whole sentiment weakened \ 



"i 
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Male for example is co-ordinate with Ch. IV. 
Female, Right with Left, ^c. ^cM 

Virtue ('AffTi^, Virtus) as well as 
most of its Species, are all Feminine^ 
perhaps from their Beauty and amiable 
Appearance, which are not without 
effect even upon the most reprobate and 
corrupt. 

E 4 abash'd 



(f^ Thus jlmmonius^ speaking on the same Subjcdl— 

TO nPHTON AiyofKv, 1^' i f^n ^i rvp hi fxvBoKoytas maf»» 

i}c\^Gt ^'nXvir^iirft) ^txfxo^ipua'tv ^i^stf' t^ rsro hxorvs' ru fM9 
yx^ ai}fM TO SnXv ovraixo*' to (lci;e rS) h HANTHI AHAOX 
AITini avTOiXo* «^»' iXXa k, oraif et^diuxus TON @EON 

WfAAtpyitVy [tff^f ] TO 0"I/X»OTI^O» TW> ftltUV t3 V^ttfAhn tff^OTl- 

fAMtrts, ura/s avrlf tJ^caayo^ivofJUK Primum dicimuH j quod 
nemo etiam eorum^ qui theologiam nobis fabularum inte* 
gumentis obvolutam iradideruntj vd maris vel fiemirug 
specie fingere ausus est: itique meriio: conjugatum 
enim meLTi ftemininum est, Cavsm auiem ommno abso- 
ixTJE AC siMPLici nihil est conjugatum. Immo vera cum 
Deum maxculino genere appeUamus^ ita ipsum nominamus, 

genus prastantius suhmisso aique humiH praferentes. 

Ammon. in Lib. de Interpr. p. SO. b. — ^ y^^ ivavrtov r^ 
KlfwTw ^t^iv, Aristot. Mctaph. A, p, 510, Sylb. 



•»• 
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Ch. IV. abash'd the Devil stood^ 

And felt how awful Goodness isy and saw 
Virtue in her shape how lovely ; saw^ 
and pin^d 

His loss 

P. L. IV. 846. 



This being allowed, Vice (K^n/a) 
becomes Feminine of course, as being, 
in the (rvqoixlay ov Co-ordination of 
things, Virtue's natural Opposite^'*-'. 



\ 



The Fancies, Caprices, and fickle" 
Changes of Fort u ne would appear but 
awkwardly under a Character that was 
Male : but taken together the}'^ make a 

very 



W They arc both represented as Females by Xenophoriy 
in the celebrated Story of Hercules j taken from Prodicus. 
See Memorab. L. II. c. 1. As to the cvs-oix^oc here men- 
tioned, thus Vlirro Pythagoras Samius ait omnium 

rcrum irdtia esse bina : utftnitum Sf infinitum ^ bonum Sf 
malumt vitam Sf mortem^ diem 8f noctem, De Ling. Lat. 
L. IV. See also Arist, Mctaph. L. 1. c. 5. and Ecc/e. 
stasiicusy Chap. Ixii. Ycr. 24. 

V 1 
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very natural Female ^ which has no small ^^' ^^: 
resemblance to the Coquette of a mo- 
dem Comedy, bestowing, withdrawj|pg, 
and shifting her favours, as different 
£eaus succeed to her good graces. 

Tt'ansmutat incertqs honoreSj 

Nunc mihij nunc alii benigna. Hot. 

Why the Furies were made Female^ 
is not so easy to explain, unless it be 
that female Passions of all kinds were 
considered as susceptible of greater ex- 
cess, than male Passions ; and that the 
Furies were to be represented, as Things 
superlatively outrageous. 

Talibus A lecto dictis eocarsit in iras. 

At Juveni oranti subitus tremor occupat 

art us : 
Diriguere oculi : tot Erinnys sibilat Hy^ 

drisy 
Tantaque se fades aperit : turn fiammea 

torquens 

Lumina 
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Cb. IV. Lumitia cunctantem ^ qtuBrenUm 

plura 
JUmiiity ^ geminos eve^xit orinihrn an^ 

guesj, 
Verberaque insanuit^ rabidoque hctc addu 

dit ore : 
En ! Ego victa situ, &c. 

Mn. VII. 45^\ 

He 



J 

^'^ The Wonls abore mentioned Time^ Deaths Fortune^ 
Virtue^ &c. in Greeks Latin^ French^ and most modem 
Languages, though they arc diversified with Genders i« 
the manner described, yet never vary the Gender which 
they have once acquired, except in a few instances, 
where the Gender is doubtful. 'We cannot say i of/tt 
or a^iirty Jupc Ftrtus or hie Firtus, la Virtu or Ic Virtu^ 
and so of the rest. But it is otherwise in English. We 
in our own language say, Virtue is its own reward, or 
Virtue is her own reward ; Time maintains its wonted 
Pace, or Time maintains his wonted Pace. 

There is a singular advantage in this liberty, as it en« 
ables us to mark, with a peculiar force, the Distinction 
between the severe or Logical Style, and the ornamental 
or Rhetorical. For thus when we speak of the above 

Words, 
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He, that would see more on this Sub- Ch. IV. 
ject, may consult Atfimonius the Peripa- 
tetic, 



Words, and of all others naturallj devoid of Sex, aB 
theaters ^ we speak of them as they arcy and as becomes 
a logical inquiry. When we give them SeXy by making 
them Masculine or Feminine, they are from thenceforth 
personified I are a kind of inteUigent Beings^ and become, 
as such, the proper ornjiments either of Rhetoric ox 
of Poetry, 

Thus Milton, 

The Thunder^ 

fVing^d zcith red Ughtmng and impetuous rage, 
Perhaps hath spent his shafts P. Lost. I. 174. 

The Poet, having just before called the //ai/,aad Thun- 
ilery God's Ministers qf Vengeancey and so personified 
them, had he afterwards said Hi Shafts for his Shafts, 
would have destroyed his own Image, and approached 
withal so much nearer to Prose. 

The following Passage is from the same Poem« 

Should intermitted Vengeance arm again 

His red right hand P. L. II. 174. 

In this Place His Hand is clearly preferable either to 
Ber^s or li^Sy by immediately referrilig as to 6od himself ^ 
the Aveogen 

IshaU 



\ 
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Ch. IV. tetic, in his Commentary on the Treati^ 
delnterpretationej where the Subject » 
treated at large with respect to tlic < 
Greek Tongue. We shall only obsenrei 
' that as all such Speculations are at best 
but Conjectures, they should therefore 

be 



I shall only giro one instance more, and quit 
Subject; 



At bis command tk* up^rooied Hills retired 
Each to uis place : they heard his voice and xceni . 
Obsequious : Heaven iiis uontedface renew' d^ 
And tcith fresh Jlourets Hill and Valley smiVd. 

P. L. VI. 

See also ver. 54, 55, of the same Book. 

Here all things arc persouificd ; the Hills hcar^ the 
Valleys smite ^ and the Face of Heaven is renewed. — 
Suppose then the Poet had been necessitated by the laws 
of his Language to have said — FMch Hill retired to its 
Place — Heaven rcnexo^d its zconted facif — how prosaic 
and lifeless would these Neuters have appeared ; how 
detrimental to the ProsopopeJa^ which he was aiming to 
establish I In this therefore he was happy, that the 
Language, in which he wrote, imposed no such necessity ; 
and he was too wise a Writer, to impose it on himself. 
It were to be wished^ his correctors had been as wise on 
their parts. 



be received with candoul*, rather than ^^* ^^; 
sorutiniised with rigouF. Varro^ words 
oo a Subject near akin, are for tlieir 
aptness and elegance ^vell worth at- 
tending. ^011 mediocres enim tenebt^ce in 
iilud^ uhi hcec captanda ; neque eo, qud 
pef^venire vohtrnus^ semitce trita ; neque 
no7i in tramitibus qua:d(nn object a, qu(C 
cuntem retlnere possunt.* 

To conclude this Chapter. We may 
collect from what has been said, that 
bo til NuiMBER andGEXDER appertain 
to Worj:)S, because in the fii'st place 
tUc?y appertain to Things; that is to 
^*>% because Substances are Many^ and 
lici xe either Sex\ or no Sex ; therefore Sub- 
stantives have Number^ and are Mascu- 
lhi€y Feminine^ or IS enter. Tlierc is 
^ however this dift'erence between the two 
Attributes: Number in strictness de- 
scends no lower, than to the last Rank 

of 



* De Ling. I^t. L. IV. 
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Ch.iv* ofSpede^^^i Gender on the contrary 
stops not here, but descends to every 
Individual J however diversified. .And 
so much for Substantives, proper* 
LY so called. 



(^> The reason why Number goes no lower, is that it 
does not naturally appertain to bidtoiduak : the cause of 
which see before, p. 39. 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. V. 



Concerning Substantives of the Secmidary 

Order. 

« 

W E are now to proceed to a Secon- ^^; 
DARY Race of SuBSTANTivES,a Race 
quite clifFcrent from any already men- 
tioned, and whose Nature may be ex- 
plained in the following manner. 

KvERV Object wliicli presents itself 
to the Senses or the IntcWcctj is either 
then perceived for the^;^^ time^ or else 
is recognized as having been perceived 
before. In the former case it is called 

an Object tCj^ ^tt^cotv^; <yyi)7eb:g, of the 

first knonlcdge or acquaintance^**^; in the 

latter 



<"^ See Jj)oii. de Syntaxi^ I. I. c. 16. p. 49. I. 2. c. 3. 
p. 103. Thus Prisdan — Interest autem inter demon^ 
ttrationem 6\ rclatianem hoc; quod demonstration inter- 
roj^ationi redditOy Primsun Cognltioneiii ostcndit; Quis 

fecit ? 
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y^ latter it is called an Object tJ?^ SevTifo^ 
yyiajetag'of the second knowledge or ac^ 
quaintance. ^ 

Now as all Conversation passes be- 
tween Particulars or Individuals^ these 
will often happen to be reciprocally 

Objects TvJ^ nfqif'TV\g yvijjeag^ that is tO 

say, till that instant unacquainted with 
each other. What then is to be done ? 
How shall the Speaker address the 
other, when he knows not his Name? 
or how explain himself by his own 
Name^ of which the other is wholly ig- 
norant ? Nouns, as they have been de- 
scribed, cannot answer the purpose. 
The first expedient upon this occasion 
seems to have been A^r^i;, that is, 
Pointings or Indication by the Finger or 
Hand^ some traces of which are still to 
be observed, as a part of that Action, 
which naturally attends our speaking. 

But 



fecit ? Ego : reUUio vero SecuRdam Cognitionem signiJU 
cat^ut^ Is, dequo^am dixi. Idh. XII. p, 936. Edit. 
Vutschii. 
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But the Authore of Language were not ^^Y' 
content with this. They inviented a 
race of Words to supply this Pointing ; 
which Words, a? they always stood for 
Substantives or NounSj were charac- 
terized bv the Name of ^Aunrcavv\L/ai^ or 
Pronouns (^). These also they distin- 
guished into three jseveral sorts, calling 
them Pronouns of the Firsts the Second^ 
and the Third Person, with a view to 
certain distinctions, which may be ex- 
plained as follows. 

Suppose the Parties conversing to be 
wholly unacquainted, neither Name nor 
Countenance on either side known, and 

the 



^^ *£xirfO «y * ArrcjwiJiiaf to fura AEIBEAS ¥i tua^fms 
'antonomazOMENON. Apoll. de Synt. L. 11. c. 5. 
P- 106. Prisdan seems to consider tbem so peculiar]/ 
^tined to the expression of Individuals^ that he does 
M say they supply the place of any Nodd, bat that of 
^^ proper Name only. And this undoubtedly was their 
^ngmal, and still is their true and natural use. Pao- 
^OMtN exi pars oraiionis^ qua pro nomine proprio uni- 
'"ciijasquc aocipitur. Prise. . L. XII. Sec 9\%o' ApoU. 
L. U. c. 9. p. 117, 118. 

F 
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Cb. V. the Subject of the Conversation to be 
the Speaker himself. Here, to supply 
the place of Pointing by a Word <rf 
equal Power^ they furnished the Speaker 
with the Ptonoun, I. I write^ I satfj I 
desire^ &c. and as the Speaker is always 
•principal with respect to his own dis- 
course, this they called for that reason 
the Proiioun of the First Person. ^ 

AoAiN, suppose the Subject of the 
Conversation to be the Parti/ addrest. 
Here for similar reasons they invented 
the Pronoun^ Thou. Thou writest^ Thou 
walkest, Scc.'dxid as the Partv addrest is 
next in dignity to the Speaker, or at 
least comes next with reference to the 
discourse ; this Pronoun they therefore 
called the Pronotm of the Second Person. 

La ST L Y, suppose the Subject of Con- 
versation neither the Speaker, nor the 
Party addrest, but some Third Object^ 
different from both. Here they provided 
another Pronoun. He, She, or It, 

which 
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which in distinction to the two former Ch. v. 
was called the Pronoun of the Third 
Person. 

And thu^ it was that Pronouns came 
to be distinguished by their respective 

Persons^^). 

F2 As 



(*■) The description of the diffeTent Persons here given 
b taken from Primanj who took it from jipollonius. 
Persona Pronominum sunt ires ; primaj secunda, tcrtia. 
Prima est^ cum ipsOj qua loquitur ^ de §c pronuntiat; 
SecQoda, cum de e& pronundaij ad quam directo sermone 
loquitur ; Terti^i, cum de edy quae nee loquitur, nee ad 
se directum accipit Sermonem. L. XII. p. 940. 77ieo- 
dore Gaza gives the same Dbtinctions. n^^rov ('sj^oa'tuvov 

Xoy^- T^iTof, w.Tjifi iritis, Gaz. Gram. L. IV. p. 152. 

Thb account of Persons is far preferable to the com- 
mon one, which makes the First the Speaker; the Sc- 
cond, the Party addrest ; and the Third, the Sulf/eGl. 
For tho' the First and Second be as commonly described^ 
©ne the Speaker, the other the Party addrest; yet till 
tiiey become subje&s of the discourse j they have no ex- 
•tencc. Again as to the Third Pei^h's being the sub- 
jetty this is a character, which it shares in common with 

both 
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Ch. V. As to Number, the Pronoun of each 
Person has it: (I) has the plural (we), 
because there may be many Speakers lit 

once 



both the o^her Persons, and which can never therefoif 
be called a peculiarity of its own. To explain by ai 
instance or two. When Eneas begins the narratire ol 
his adventures, * the second Person immediately appearij 
because he makes Dido^ whom he addresses, the imme- 
diate subject of his Discourse. 

Infandumj RegmOy jubcs, renovare ddorem. 

From hence forward for 1500 Verses (tho' she be all 
that time the party add rest) we hear nothing farther ol 
this Second Person^ a variety of other Subjects filling up 
the Narrative. 

• 1 

In the mean time the First Person may be seen cverj 

where, because the Speaker every where is himself the 

Subject. They* were indeed Events, as he says himself, 

— quccque ipse miserrima vidiy 
Et quorum pars magna fui 

Not that the Second Person does not often occur in the 
course of this Narrative ; but then it is always by a 
Figure of Speech, when those, who by their absence arc 
in fact 80 many Third Persons, are converted into Second 

Person! 
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once of the same Sentiment ; as well as Cb. V. 
one, who, including himself, speaks the 
Sentiment of many. (Thou) has the 
plural (you), because, a Speech may 
be spoken to many, as well as to one. 
(He) has the plural (they), because 
the Subject of discourse is often many 
at once. 

But tho' all these Pronouns have 
^umher^ it does not appear either in 
Gr reek J or Latin j or any modern Lan- 
guage, tliat those of the first and second 
Person carry the distinctions of Sex. 
The reason seems to be, that the 
• F 3 Speaker 



'^rtOns bj being introduced asprescnt. The real Second 
Pcnon (Dido) is never once hinted* 

Thns far as to Virgil. But when we read Fdididf we 
hd neither First Person, nor Second^ in any Fart of the 
whole Work. The reason is, that neither Speaker nor 
I^ addrest, (in which light we may always, view the 
Writer and his reader) can possibly become the Subject 
^ pare Mathematics, nor indeed can any thing else, ex- 
cept abstract Quantity, which neither speaks itsejf, nor 
tt spoken to by another. 
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Ch. V. Speaker and Hearer being generally^ 
present to each other, it would have 
been superfluous to have marked a dis^ 
tinction by Art||jwhich from Nature 
and even Dress was commonly W appa« 
rent on both isides. But this does not 
hold with respect to the third Person, 
of whose Character and Distinctions, 
(including Sex among the rest) we often 
know no more, than what we learn from 
the discourse. Arid hence it is that in 
most Languages the third Person has 
its Oenders^ and that even English 
(which allows its Adjectives no Gendfers 
at all) has in this Pronoun the triple ("^ 
distinction of If e, She, and It. 

Hence 



(*^> Demonstralio ipsa secum genus ostcndit. Priscian. 
L. XII. p. 942. See jipoU. de Si/niax. L. II. c. 7« 
p. 109. 

(0 The Utility of this Distinction may be better foon^ 
in supposing It away. Suppose for example we should 
read in history these words — Ue caused him to' destroy 

him — 
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Hence too we see the reason why a Cb. V, 
single Pronoun CO to each Person, an J 
to the First J and a Thou to the Second^ 
are abundantly sufficient to all the pur- 

F 4 poses 



kim — and that we were to be informed the [He] , which 
is here thrice repeated, stood each time forsomething dif- 
ferent, that is to saj, for a Man,, for a Woman, and for 
a City, whose Names were Alexander^ TTiais^ and Per* 
sepolis. Taking the Pronoun in this manner, digested 
of its Genders, how would it appear, which was de- 
stroyed ; which was the destroyer ; and which the cause, 
that mored to the destruction ? But there are not such 
d'onbts, when we hear the Genders distinguished ; when 
instead of the ambiguous sentence, He caused him to 
destroy himj we are told with the proper distinctions, 
that SHE caused him io destroy it. Then we know with 
certainty, what before we could not : that the Promoter 
was the woman ; that her Instrument was the Hero ; 
• and that the Subject of their Cruelty was the unfortunate* 
City. 

{p Quceritur tamen cur prima quidem Persona Sf seatnm 
db singula Pronomina habeant^ tertiam vera sex dirersae 
indiccnt voces ? Ad quod respondendum est, quod prima 
quidem 4* secunda Persotia ideo non egeht diversis voeibusy 
fpiod semper praescntes inter se sunt, Sf demonstraiiva ; 
tertia vero Persona modo demontiraiiva est, uij Hie, Iste ; 
tnodo relativa^ ui Isy Ipse, &c. Priscian. L. XII • p. 033. 

1 
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; poses of Speech. But it is not so with 
respect to the Third Person. The va- 
rious relations of the various Objects 
exhibited by this (I mean relations of 
near and distant, present and absent, 
same and different, definite and indefi- 
nite, 8fC,) made it necessary that here 
there should not be one, but many Pro- 
nouns, such as ffe, Thh^ Thaty Other^ 
Anyy Some J &c. 

It must be confessed indeed, that all 
these Words do not always appear as 
Pronouns. * When they stand by them- 
selves, and represent some Noun, (as 
when we say, Th i s is Virtue^ or 5f iKTixa?;, 
Give me That) tihen are they Pronoujis. 
But when they are associated to some 
Noun (as when we say, This Habit* k 
Virtue; or SeiKriKSg^ That Man de- 
frauded me) then as they supply not the 
place of a Noun, but only serve to as- 
certain one, they fall rather into the 
Species of Definitives or Articles. That 
theire is indeed a near relation between 

Vronoxins 
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Pronouns and Articles^ the old Gram- Ch. V. 
inarians have all acknowledged, and 
some words it has been doubtful to 
which Class to refer. The best rule to 
distinguish them is this — ^The genuine 
Pronoun always stands by itself^ as- 
suming the Power of a Noun, and sup- 
plying its place — ^The genuine Article 
never stands by itself, but appears at all 
times associated to something else, re- 
quiring a Noun for' its support^ as mucli 
as Attributives or ^^ Adjectives. 



As 



Cf) To * A^B^ /jkila oflfAol^, ^ i *Ai\vwyJot avT SvofMMf. 
The Article ttands with a Noun; but the Pbonouk 
Hand* for a Noun. ApaU. L. I. c. 3. p. %. *Avla h 

wortrayfjJnif avrvtvyJat (JLtravtvlti. Now Artidet them" 

ieives, when they quU their CormeStion xsiih Naunfj pass 
into such Pronoun^ as is proper upon the occasion. Ibid. 
Again — "Or aw ro "A^^v yA i^tr* hofd^r^ va^mXai*J^afnra^ 
osnio^lai ^f <rvfra^n wofjMr^ it vfMxltBitfMBa^ Ix fsra^ns 
ifiyxtis iU avleimfiAtav /jJla/iupBiatrmty tiyt in •yfifo/uvoy fxf r* 
IfoiuiT^ ^wiyAt irrt hogAar^ «»^iXtif 99. IVhen the Artim 

cle 
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^* As to the Coalescence of these Pro- 
nouns, it is, as follows. The First or 
Second will, either of thenn, by them- 
selves 



de is assumed xsithout the Noun^ and has (as tee explained 
before) the same S^ax^ zchich the Noun has ; it must of 
absolute necessity be admitted for a Pronoun^ because U 
appears without a NouHj and yet is in Power assumed for 
one, Ejusd. L. 11. c. 8. p. 113. L. I. c. 45. p. 90. — 
Inter Pronomina Sf Articutos hoc Interest^ quod Pronom 
mina eaputantur^ qtupj cum sola sinty vicem nominis comm 
plenij ut Quis, iLLE, isTE : Articuli vero cum Pronomini^ 
bus, ant Nominibusy aut Pariicipiis adjunguntur, Donat. 
Gram. p. 1733. 

PHscian^ speaking of the Stoics ^ says as follows: Ar, 
TicuLis autem Pbonomina connumcrantcs^ finitos ca 
Articulos Ojypellabant ; ipsos autem Articulos^ qui bus 
nos carcmusj infinitos Articulos dicebaut. Vdy ut 
aHi dicunty Articulos connumerabant Pronominibus^ Sf 
Articularia COS Pronomina vocabant, kc, Pris. L. I. 
p. 574. Varroy speaking of Quisque and Jlic^ calls them 
both Articles, the first indefinite^ the second definite, 
De iJng, Lat. L, VIL See also L. IX. p. 1 32. yossius 
indeed in his Analogia (L. /. c. 1.) opposes this Doctrine, 
because Hie has not the same po^*cr Mith the Greek 
Article i. But he did not cnongh attend to the anticnt 

Writers 
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selves coalesce with the Third, but not Ch. V. 
with' each other. For example, it is 
good sense, as well as good Grammar, 
to say in any Language— I am He— 
Thou art He — ^but we cannot say— I 
AM Tnou-^nor Thou art I, The 
reason is, there is no absuitiity for the 
^Speaker to be the Subject also of the . 
Discourse, as when we say, / am He ; 
or for the Person addrest ; as when we H 

say. Thou art He. But for the same 
Person, in the same circumstances, to 
be at once the Speaker, and tne Party 
addrest, this is impossible.; and so 
therefore is the Coalescence of the First ' 
and Second Person, 

And now perhaps we have seen 
enough of Pronouns ^ to perceive how 

they 



Writers on this Subject, who considered all Words^ lu 
Articles, which being assodaied to Nouns (and not 
standing in their place) served iFii ofty numner io uscertainf 
and determine their tigniJkaHon. 
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Cb. V. they dlflfer from other Substanth'^es. 
The others are Primary^ these are thei^^ 
Substitutes ; a kind of secondary Race, 
which were taken in aid, when for rea- 
sons already W mentioned the others 
could not be used. It is moreover by 
means of these, and of Articles j which 

are 



W See these reasons at the beginning of this chap- 
ter, of which reasons the principal one is, that ^ no 
<< Noun, properlj so called, implies its own Presence. 
<^ It is therefore to ascertain such Presence^ that the Pro« 
<< noun is taken in aid ; i^d hence it is it becomes equi- 
*< Talent io' ^ttltsj that is, -to Pointing or Indication by 
*« the Finger." It is worth remarking in that Verse of 
PersiuSf 

Sed pulchrum est digito mon^trari, ^ dicier ^ 

HiC EST. 

how the hT^ts and the Pronoun are introduced toge- 
ther, and made to co-operate to the same end. 

Sometimes by virtue of hT^ts the Pronoun of the third 
Person stands for the^r^^. 

Quod si miUtibus parces, erit hic quoquc Miles. 
That is, I also wiU be a Soldier. 

Tibttl. L. II. El. 0. T. 7. Sec Ftdpius. 

It 
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are nearly allied to them^ that " Lan- Ch. V. 
GU AGE J tho' in itself only significant 
of general Ideas ^ is brought down to 
denote that- infinitude of Particulars^ 
" which are for ever arising, and ceas- 
** ing to be." But more of this here- 
after in a proper place. 

As to the three orders of Pronouns 
already mentioned, they may be called 
Prepositive^ as may indeed all Substan- 
tives, because they are capable of in- 
troducing or leading a Sentence, with- 
out having reference to any thing pre- 
vious. But besides those there is ano- 
ther 



It may be obserred too, that eren in Epistdlary Cor* 
respondence, and indeed in all kinds of Writiqg, where 
the Pronouns I and You make their appearance, there 
is a sort of imipU§d Presence^ which thej are supposed 
to indicate, thongh the parties are In fact at ever so 
great a distance. And hence the rise of that distinction 
ia ApoUoniuSj rat fi^p *nf ^itt thm iit(its, rais 9t rS vS. 
thai same Indications are ocuhtr^ and some are mental. 
De Sjntazi, L. II. c. 3. p. 104. 
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Ch. V. THEE Peonoun (in Greek og, oqigCO ; in 
Latin^ Qui ; in English^ Who^ JfJiick^ 
That) a Pronoij^n having a character 
peculim: to itself, the nature of which 
may be explained as follows. 

Suppose I was to say— Light is a 
Jiody^ Light moves with great celerity. 
These would apparently be two distinct 

Sentences. 



(0 The Greeks^ it must be confest, call this Pronoun 
uworaxltMv a^B^ovy the subjunctive Article* Yet, as it 
should seem, this is but an improper Appellation. AjmU 
loniusy when he compares it to the ta^orxKlnclv or true 
prepositive Article^ not only confesses it to differ, ai 
being exprest by a different Word, and having a differ- 
ent place in every Sentence ; but in Syntax he adds, U 
is wholly different. De Syntax. L. I. c. 43. p. 91. 
Theodore Gaza acknowledges the same, and therefore 

adds o0«» ^^ ;^ b ycv^ius av stvi ci^Q^of rotvit Jor these 

reasons this (meaning the Subjunctive) cannot properly 
be an Article. And just before he says, kv^Ims y% /^jv 

a^9^of TO tj^oraitliKof hotcever properly speaking it is 

the Prepositive is tlie Article. Gi:am. Introd. L. IV. 
The Latins therefore have undoubtedly done better in 
ranging it with the Pronouns. 
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Sentences. Suppose, instead of the Se- Ch. v. 
cond, Light, I wiere to piece the pre^- 
positive Pronoun, it, and say — ^Ligh.t 
is a Body ; it moves with great celerity^-^ 
the Sentences would still be distinct 
and two. But if I add a Connective (as 
for Example an and) saying — Light 
is a Body^ axd it moves with great cele- 
rity — I then by Connection make the 
two into one, as by cementitig many 
Stones I make one Wall. 



Now it is in the united Powers of a 
Connective^ aful another. Pronoun^ that 
we may see the force, and character of 
the Pronoun here treated. Thus there- 
fore, if in the place of.AjCD it, we 
substitute that, or which, saying 
Light is a Body^ which moves with 
great celerity — the Senrtence still r^t&ins 
its Unity and Perfection^ fSLnd becomes 
if possible more compact than before. 
We may with just reason therefore call 
this Pronoun the Subjunctive, be- 

. cause 
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t 

Ch. V. cause it cannot (like the Prepositive) 
introduce an original Sentence, but 
onlj $eroe$ to subjoin one to some other^ 
which is preoiowf^\ 

The 



<*) Hence wc sec why the Pronoon here mentioned is 
always neeessmil^ the Part of some complex Sentence, 
whidi Sentence contains, either exprest or understood, 
Ite Verbs, and #«ro NominatiTes. 

Thns in tiiat Verse of Horaccy 

Qci metums vivify liber mihi ncn erit unqudnr, 

Ble non erit liber — is one Sentence ; qui mctuens viiU 
— is another. lUe and Qui are the ^sro Nominatives ^ 
Erit and FrrtV, the tzco Verbs; and so in all other 
instances. 

The following passage from JpoUoniiis (though some- 
what corrupt in more places than one) will sor?e to 
shew, whence the abore speculations are taken. To 

afopofis Tw C7^xii/xs»*> ififJMTt* i^ ifrtvBn avX«v Xoyo* « m»- 
^tT999t nmlm. rn* rSJv ^vo ^fLirtn ovflx^tt (At yor riiy Iv rZ ot o/aat/^ 
)^ riif fv avrZ rv ci^B^^) ov<^ ooAiv vxftmro rv K.AI avf^ia-- 
(AM, Kapov fAf» (lege TO KAI ya^ xoivor fAtt) %3a.^iKaiJi.Qotn ro 

oy9/M.dK 
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The Application of this Subjunc- ^^^r 
TivE, like the other Pronouns^ is uni- 
versal. It may be the Substitute of all 

kinds 



cvcfAa ro 9^xf //cmmv, ov/avXixow ii i ri^ Xoyey varrvs i^ irt^ 
fifAM f;tatftXAfxC»v9, 1^ Srcit ro^ nAPEFENETO O FPAMMA- 
TIK0£, 0£ AIEAEHATO, ^indfAtt rh avrov amortXtt rS (fors. 
iy) O rPAMMATIKO£ nAPErSNETO, KAI AIEAEflATC^. 
The ntbjunctive Article^ (thai w, the Pronoun here tneiu 
Honed) is applied to a Verb of its owny and yet is cokm 
nected icUhal to the arUecedeni Noun. Hence it can never 
serve to constitute a simple Sentence^ by rtason of the Syn* 
tax of the two Verbs y I mean that which respects the Noun 
or Antecedent y and that which respects the Article or Re^ 
lative. The same too follows as to the Cor^funttionj aud; 
This Copulative assumes the antecedent Noting which is cd» 
pable of being applied to many Subjects^ and by connecting 
toil a new Sentence^ of necessity assumes a new Verb also. 
And hence it is thai the Words — the GramiDaridn came* 
WHO ducouned— /c^mt in povoer nearly the same sentence^ 
as if zee were to say — the Grammarian came, and dis* 
coarsed. ApoU. de Syntaxiy L. /. c. 43. p, 99. See also 
an ingenious Fr^nc^Treatise, called Grammaire generate 
if raisonniey Chap. IX. 

The Latinsy in their Structure of this Subjunctife, 
seem to have well represented its conlpound Nature of 
part Pronourty and part Connectivey to forming their qui 
and Quis from qub and is, or (if we go with 5cdt{fifr to 

G 
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kinds of Substantivea^ natiiural, artificial, 
or abstract ; as well as general, speciaJt 
or particular. We may say, the Ani^ 
THcK Which J Sec. the Man, Whom^ &c. the 
Ship^ Which J &c. Alexander^ JVhoy &c. 
BucephalitSy That, &c. Virtue^ Whichj 

# 

Nay, it may even be the Snbstitul^. 
of all the other Pronouns, and is of 
course therefore expressive of all tkre# 
Ptersons. ITius we say, I, who now 
ready have near finished this Chapter ; 
Thou, who noK; readest ; He, who now 
readethj &c. &c. 

And thus is this Subjunctive 
truly a Pronoun from its Substitution^ 

there 

the Greek) from kai and'os and KAI aad 'O. Sad (k 
Caus. Lang. Lai. c, 127. 

Homer also expresses the Force of this Sut(juncHvej 
Pronoun or Article^ by help of the Prepositive and a 
ComffgUve^ exactly consonant to the Theory here esta- 
blisML See Biady A. yer. 270, 553. N. 571. n. 54, 
157, 15S. 
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there being no SubstaotivB exia fe ing v inr Cft^ 
whose place it may not stand. At the *" 
same time, it is essentially/ distinguished 
from the other Pronouns, by this pecu- 
liar, that it is not only a Substitute, but 
withal a Connective'-O. 

G2 And 



f'J Befote ne quit this Subject, it may not be impro> 
per to remark, that in the Greek and Latin Tousles the 
two principal Pronouns, that is to say, the First and S«> 
coad PenoQj the Ego and the Tu, are implitd iii th^ ^ 
Tcrj- Form of (he Verti itself (y(i^, yfa^nt, Kribo, Kti»- 1 
tit) and are for that reason nerer ezprest, uniew i( be to 
nsxk. a Contradutinction ; such oj in firgU, 

Nos patriam fugimus ; Tu, 7Vyr«, kntut in umbr& 
Formoiam retanare daces, &c. 

TkU howcTer Is trnc with tiSpecI only to the Conn fee- 
ba, or Niiminathe of these Pronouns, but not with res. 
pert to their oblique Ca-'es, which must always be added, 
because tho' wc see the Bco in Jmo, and the Tu in Jmai, 
ve s&s not the Te or Me in Amat, or Amant. 

Tet erm thete obUipie Caya appear in n different mati> 
■er, actonling a.« they nHtrlt Cootradistinctian, or not. 
If they contradistinguish, then arc they mmmonli/ placed 1 
It the bciglnning of the Sentence, or at least before the' 
Tetb, or leading Substantire. 
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-Chi-^v^: rAHfuymw to conclude what we have, 
said concerning Substantives. All Sub* 



. STANTIVES 



Quid Thetetty magnum 

' Quid-mcmorcm Aldden / Ei m i genus ab Jove summo. * 



Thus Homer J 



liauioL II MOl Xvo-art f /Xtiir IX. A. 

where the TfuV and the Moi stand, as contradistingubhed, 
and both have precedence of their respective Verbs, the 
^TfjSf even leading the whole Sentence. In other in. 
stances, these Pronouns commonly take their place be- 
hind the Verb, as may be seen in examples every where 
obvious. The Greek Language went farther still. When 
the oblique Case of these Pronouns happened to contra- 
distinguish, they assumed a peculiar Accent of their own, 
which gave them the name of o^9oTovtifA.nxt, or Pronoum- 
uprightly accented. When they marked no such opposU 
tion, they not only took their place behind the Verb, 
but even gave it Uwir Accent, and (as it were) indined 
themaelves upon it. And hence they acquired the name 
of -EyKXtrtxeci, that IS, Leaning or Inclining Pronouns**^ 
The Greeks too had in the first person '£/x5, ^fy-ot\ ^EfJ for 
Contradistinclivesy and m5, Mo<, M« for Enclitics. And. 
heuoe it was that JpoUonius contended, that in the pas- 
sage ^dbore quut4ul from the first Iliad, we shoud read 



r 
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STANTIVES are either Pnmrfry, or Se- 
cmdarify that is to say, according to a 
Language more famiUar and known, 

are either Nouns or Pronouns. The 

• 

Nouns denote SubstanceSy and those 
either Natural^ Artificial^ of Abstract*. 
They moreover denot^ Things either 
General^ or Special^ or Particular. The 
Pronouns, their Substitutes, are either 
Prepositive^ or Subjunctive. The Prp- 
FOsiTivE is distinguished into three 
Orders, called the Pirsf, the Second, and 

G 3 the 




\ 



C7«i3a ^ *£MOl, for «du 1« ^j MOly OQ account of the Con* 
tra&tniction, which there occurs between the Gredant 
and Onyset. See JpoU. de Syntaxi, L. 1. c. 3. p. 20. 
L. 11. c. 2. p. 103^ 103. 

Thb DiTersitjr betweoi the ContradistinctiTe Pronomu, 
tfnd the Enclitic, b not unknown eren to the Englnk 
Tongue. When we say, Ghe me CorUeni^ the (^e) in 
this case is a perfect Enclitic. But when we say. Give 
Me Content^ Give Him his thousands^ the (Me) and (Him) 
are no Enclitics, but as they stand in opposition, assume 

V 

an Accent of their own, and so become the true i^9oro* 
* Sec before, p. 37, 38. 
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Ch.V. the T%ird Person. Thb Subjunctive 
includes the povrers of all those three, 
haying mperadded^ as of its own, the 
peculiar force of a Connective. 

Having done with Substantivbs, 
we now proce^ to Atteibutives. 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. VI. 

Concerning Attributives. 

m 

Attkibutives are all those principal ^ VI- 
Words^ that denote Attributes^ consider^ 
ed as Attributes. Such for example 
are the Words, Blacky White^ Greats 
Utile, Wise^ Eloquent^ Writeih, Wrote^ 
Writing, &c.<*). 

G 4 • How. 



(<^) In the abore list of Words are induded what . 
Grammanang called J4fectiveii, Ferbsy and ParHc^plei, 
In as much as otf ofikem equattjf denote the Athibuies of 
Substance* Hence it is, that as they are all from their 
very nature the Predicates in a Propotttion (being a||| 
predicated of sose Siibjett or Sabstance. Smmi$mkM§f. 
Cicero wriMhy &c) hence I say tlte AppellatioB fhma 
or ViBB is emptied by Logicians in an extended Sensa 
/# denote them eU. Thas Jmummim ezpkinlqg the te*- 
SOB, why jtittotle in his Tract dl^ hterpretatiom calls 
Xttncor « Ferby tells vs wmcm ftnit^ M mrn yw f ut A tww Spw U 
vfor«rfi votieafp 'PHMA MmkueBm, iktU etBery Sound or- 

Mculate* 
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• VI- However, previously to these, and 
to every other possible Attribute, 
whatever a thing may be, whether bl^ck 
or white, square or round, wise or elo- 
quent, \^riting or thinking, it musters* 
of necessity exist, before it can possi* 
bly be any thing else. For Exist- 
ence may be considered as an univerioi 
Genvs J to which all things of all kinds 
are at all times to be referred. The 
Verbs therefore, which denote it, claim 
precedence of all others, as being es- 
sential to the very being of every Rtv 
position, in which they may still be 
found, either expr est ^ or by impUcatiofi ; 
exprest, as when we say, The Sun is 
bright ; by implication, as when we say. 

The 



ticulate^ that for ttut the Predicate in a Proposition, is called 
a Verb, p. 24. IMit. Ven. PrisdarCs observation, 
though made on another occasion, is very pertinent to> 
the present. A'on Declinatio, sed proprictas excutienda 
est signijicationiw L. II. p. 575. And in another place 

he says non similitudo dedinationis omnimodo conjun^ 

gri Tcl discernit partes orationis inter se, sad vis ipsius 
significaiionis. L. XIIL p. 970, 
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The Sun rises^ which means, when re- ^- VI- 
solved. The Sun is rising^^h 

Th e Verbs, Ij, Growethj Becomethj 

Est^ jRf, u'Ta^%€i iqi, TgXci, y^vfiTai, are 

all of them used to express this general 
Genus. The Latins have caUed themi 
Verba Substantiva^ Verbs Substantive^ but 
the Greeks 'p^jju^t^ 'TT^fXTixi Fierft^ , of 

• Existence, a Name more apt, as being 
of greater latitude, and comprehending 
equally as: well Attribute, as Substance. 

, . The principal of those Verbs, and which 
we shall particularly here consider, is 
the Verb, 'E^i, Est, Is. 

Now 9.11 Existence is either abso- 
lute or qualified — absolute, as when we 
say, Bis; qualified, as when we say, 
B IS AN Animal; B is black, is 

KOUND, ^c. 

With 



^*^ See Metaphys. Aristot. L. V. c. 7. Edit Du-VaU, 
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Cb. VI. we, say, Tbutii is, or^ God is. The 
opposition is not of Time present to 
J other Timesj but of necessary Eristena 
to all temporary Existence whatever^^K 
And so much for Verbs of Existence^ , 
\ commonly called Verbs Substantive. 

We are now to descend to the com- 
mon Herd of Attributives, such as 
black and white, to writCy to speaky to 
walkj &c. ampng which, when com^ 
pared and opposed to each other, one 
of the most eminent distinctions ap» 
pears to be this. Some, by being join- 
ed to a proper Substantive 7/iake with- 
out 



rcJ Cum enim dtcimus^ Deus est, non cum didmut 
NUNC ESSE, sed tantum in Substantia h«jse, ut kocadtm" 
mutabilitalcm potius substantia: y quam ad icmpus aliquod 
Tftjcratur, Si autcm dicimus^ dies est, ad nuUam did 
substarUiam pcrtinet^ nisi tantum ad temporis constitute 
onrm ; hoc cnim^ f/uod significat^ talc esty fanquam si dka^ 
fiitUy nlncest. Quaic cum dicimus esse, ui stdfsianiiam 
dcsi^twmusj simplicitcr est addimus ; cum vero it a ui fdi^^ 
tpiidpraiscns significetury secundum Tcmpus. Bocth. in 
Lib. dc Intcrpr. p. 307. Sec also Pint. Titfu^. 57, 58. 
Kdit. Serrani. 
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out farther help a perfect assertive Sen- ^ VL 
tence ; while the rest, tho' otherwise 
perfect, are in, this respect deficient. 

To explain by an example. When 
we say, Cicero eloquent^ Cicero tipisc, 
these are imperfect Sentences, though 
they denote a Substance and au At- 
tribute. The reason is, that they want 
an Assertion^ to shew that such At- 
tribute appertains to such Substance. 
We must therefore call in the help of 
an Assertion elsewhere, an (is) or a 
(was) to complete the Sentence, say- 
ing Cicero IS wise^ Cicero was eloquent^ 
On the contrary, when we say, Cicero 
writeth^ Cicero walketh^ in instances 
liice these there is ,no such occasion, 
because the words {writeth) and (walk- 
€th) imply in their own Form not an 
Attribute only, but an Assertion like- 
wise. Hence it is they may be resolv- 
ed, the one into Is and JVritingj, the 
other into Is and Walking. 



Now 



r* < 
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Cb. VI. Now all those Attributives, whtck 
bavv this complex Po(srer of denotia§« 
both an Attribute and an A^sertioiig 
make that Species of Words, which 
Grammarians call Verbs. If we re- 
solve this complex Power into its dis^ 
tinct Plart&, and take the Attribute oIpm, 
without the Assertion, then hare M 
FARTiciFLfis. All other AttributLvo^ 
besides the two Species before, are in^ 
elided together in the general Name 
of Adjectives. 

And thus rt is, that all Attribu* 
TivEs are cither Verbs, Partici- 
ples, or Adjectives. 

Besides the Distinctions abovemen- 
tioned, there are others, which deserve 
notice. Some Attributes have their 
Essence in Motion ; such are to walky to 
Jlf/j to strike J to live. Others have it in 
the privation of Motion; such are to 
stopy to resty to ikase, to die. And lastly, 
others have it in subjects, which have 

nothing 
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nothing to do with cither Motion or its ^^- ^^ 
Privation ; such are the Attributes of. 
Great and IMiU^ White and Black, 
Wise and Foolish^ and in a word the se- 
veral Quantities and Quulities of all 
Things. Now these last are Adject- 
ives ; those which denote Motions, or 
their Privation, are either Verbs ot 
Paeticiples. 

Akd this Circvirastance leads to a 
farther Distinction, which may be ex- 
plained as follows. Iliat all Motion is 
in Time, and therefore, wherever it exists, 
implies Time as its concomitant, is evi- 
dent to all, and requires no proving. 
But besides thU, all Rest or Privation of 
Motion implies Time likewise. For how 
can a thing be said to rest or stop, by be- 
ing in one Itace for oite ijistan t only ? — so 
too is that thing, which moves with the 
greatest velocity. -f-To stop therefore or ' 
rest, i 

+ Thus Proelus in the B^inning of his Treatise co*r J 
tmid J Motion. tip/MSf If) t« wfirtftn »^ unf— i' ■»')• ■•w" j 



44 
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5** ^: rest, is to be in one Place for more thorn . 
one Instant, that is to say, during an JEx-* . 
tension between two Instants^ and this oF 
course gives us the idea of Time. Aft* 
therefore Motions and their Privation im^ 
ply Time as their concomitant, so verbs^^ 
which denote them, come to denote. 
Time also W. And hence the origin and • 
use of. Tenses, " which are so many- 
different forms,^ assigned to each Verb, 
to shew, without altering its princi* 
pal meaning, the various Time^ in.- 
" which such meaning may exist/'—— 
Thus Scribity Scripsitj Scripseraf^ and 
Scribct. denote all equally the Attribute, 
To JVritey while the difference between 
them, is, that they denote JVriting in 

difercnt Times. 

Should 

— — . 

<^) The ancient Authors of I>iale6tic or Logic bare 
well described this Property. The following is part of 

their Detlnition of a Verb ^^/a« 5i ir« to fv^oo-am/Muyor 

X^o>o», a Verb is something^ ishich signifies Time otea 
ANi> ABovK (for such is the force of the Preposition n^^.) 
If it hhould be asked, over and above uhal^ It may 
be ausH ered, over and above its piincipal Signification, 
ij^'hich is to denote some moving and energizing Attribute, 
See Jrist. de Interpret, c. 3. together with his Coia* 
ineiiUtors Aminonius and Boethius, 
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ISitouLD it be asked, whether Time it- ch. Vl, 
!telf may not become upon occasion the 
/V^erb's principal Significatioa; it is an- 
iBwered, No. And this appears, because 

m 

Mhe same Time may be denoted by diftbr- 

cnt verbs (as in the words, writeth and 

j^eaketh) and different Times by the 

«ame Verb (as in the words, writeth and 

Wfrote) neither of which could happen, 

"were Time any thing more, than a mere 

Concomitant. Add to this, that when 

"words denote Time, not collaterally, 

^3ut principally > they cease to be verbs, 

and become either adjectives, or sub*- 

stantives. Oi the adjective kind are 

timely J Yearly^ J^CLyly^ Hourly y &c. of 

the substantive kind are Time, Year^ 

Day^ Hour^ Sec. 

■ 

The most obvious division of Time 
is into Present, Past, and Future, nor 
is any language complete, whose Verbs 
have not Tenses, to mark these dis- 
tinctions. But we may go still further. 
Time past and future are both infinitely 

H extended. 



^ 



n 
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^- VY? eXfieeded. Uetm^ k is thart in imjf «rM/ 
ei^ ^»i^ pditi ioici in ufififeflk^ Ttme .^ 

86ttt« tittird, Mme liesb remote, aod tat* 
M^^didg to eodi dth^i* under difiiMiil. 
ftjltiikin^. £veii pftMlttt 2%n^ <^M(f i* 
not M«ilit»t from these lUflferencesj and ^ 
«jt il#c^s^y iibplie^ «me; degret tf i 
WHenSidHt h». does eveiy . i^ven liM^ ;j 
^dW6v«t ttuittite. 1 



Hint t&en we ate to «6^ fb^ tM 
leason, which fint introduced ihto IttfH 
guage that variety of Tenses. It ira* 
not it seern^ enough to denote mdtfimH- 
hf (ot by Aorists) mere Present, Pl»t, 61' 
Future, but it was necessary on mimy 
occasions to define with more precision, 
what kind of Past, Present, or Future. 
And hence the multiplicitly of Ftitute») 
PrseteritS, and even Present TiE^nsel) 
with which all languages bre found t» 
abound, and without which it wt>ttld 
be d^cult to ascfertikin out Idelu. ' 

HOWEVBR 
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Ch. VI. 



However as the knowledge of 
Tenses depend? oa tJ^e Theory of 
TiMBftand thb is a subject of no mean I 
speculation, wq shall res^rvQ it hy itself 
for the following chapter. 
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CHAP. VII. : 

Concerning Time, dnd Tenses. 

1 I ME and Space have this in com-' 
mon, that they are both of them hy 
nature things continuous, and as such 
they both of them imply Extemion. 
Thus between London a^ Salisbury 
there is the Ejttension of ^Space, and 
between Yesterday and To-morrow, the 
Extension of Time. But in this they 
differ, that all the parts of Space exist 
at once and together, while those of 
Time only exist in Transition or Sue-- 
cession^"^. Hence then we may gain 
some Idea of Time, by considering it 

under 



(^) See Vol. I. p. 275. Note XIII. To ivhich we 
may add, %^ hat is said by Ammonius — IvVt ya^ o X^ oir®* 
oX®* oiiJia, v^t^-arxty aXX' ri Kxrtx fAOfOv to NTN* I* yaf rS yi- 

yiaQxt Kf pBti^ia9at to ilvxi t-xjEi, TiME (loth not subsist the 
zshole at once, but onli/ in a single Now or Instant / for 
it hath its Existence in becoming and in ceasing to be* 
Aaam, in Predicam. p. 82. b. 
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under the notion of a transient Conti- <^« VU^ 
nuity. Hence aho, as far as the af- 
• fections and properties of Transition go. 
Time is different from Space ; but as to 
those of Extension and Continuity^ they 
perfectly cmncide^ 

Let us take, for example, such a part 
of Space, as a Line. ' In every given 
Line we may assume any where a 
Pointy atid therefore in every givea 
Line there may be assumed infinite 
Points. So in every given Time we 
may assunie any where a Now or In^ 
stanty and therefore in evety given Time 
there may be assumed infinite Nows or 1 
Instants^ -^ 

Farther still— A Point is the 
Pound of every infinite Line; and a 
IS^ow or Instant, of every finite Time. 
I3ut altho' they are Bounds^ they are 
neither of them Parts, neither the Ppi?it 
of any Line, nor the Now or Instant of 
»ny Time.^ If this appear strange, wq 

H3 nxay 



f 
t 
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Afty rlDMiibclr, tlmt IJie por^ of nqr j 
iiblng taffdyMfetf We Hfofeeiurify extmdgi ^ 
4db(s it .4)«ibg mutud to liMir t^ianux 
«ttv VAoe thtg kHundd memire ihtir Whole, [ 
Batif a i^M tK^Nem -wtitt extended^ 
ebch. of them would iMiitaiB wItluB 
itself infinite other PointSf and irtfioiit 
t Mfttr 2fem (fiMrtbese toa^ be as^uflied | 

lo&atety within the minutest Eicteb- \ 
•ion) and liris, it is isvidentt would te 



t 



•1^1. 



iiri • V 



• ^' 



l^BOKSfe aB W wtiaiB Iheidfofie being «i* 
Aitted^imd botii P«nfif« and ^ov* benig 
takfen as Bowids^ init not as Paris^''\ k 

wiU 



■AA**a^a 



(&) — fan^f M Sil /xo^ioy to VtS r» %fov«, StfVf^ St mi 

&oideni thai a Noir arfnttani isno^more a\pari^Jbm^ 
iJWtfi Vovspt^ OFe qfa Line. The,parts indeed qf one Idme 
are two other Lines. Natar. Ausc. L. IV. c. 17. And 
not long before— T2 Hires ipj^- pur^'^'ytgfrwftif%$^ 
1^ evytti^^^fi ti SXor Ik Twv .fMf»r -o-tl XPONOgS Altdl 
^uTxwvtfdu ;« TMf NYN. JNowitno Part of lime; form 
Part is abk to tneasure its Whole j and the Whole is nr • 
cessarify frtOZfe tip of its Pttts; but Tm£ dMft iMt^femr 
'to he nuide up of Nows. JUfl. c. 14. 
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will follow, that in the same manuer as C. vn. 
the lame Point may be the End of one 
Line, aud the Beginning of another, so 
the same Noa or Instant may be the 
JEnd of one Time, aud the Beginning of 
another. Let us suppose for example, 
the Lines, A B, B C. 
B 




4 C 

I say that the Point B is the End of the 
Line A B, and the Beginning of the 
line, B C. In the same manner let ua 
suppose A B, BC to represent certain 
Times, and let B be a Now or Instant. 
in such case I say that the Instant 3 is 
■the End of the Time A B, and the Be- 
ginning of tlie Time BC. I say like- 
wise of these two Times, that with re- 
spect to tlie Now or Instant, wiiich they 
include, the first of thera is necessarily 
Past Tim£, as being previous to it; 
. H 4 tlie 
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C. Til, the other is necessarily Future, 
being subsequent. As therefore ever 
Now or Instant always exists in 
Time, and without being Time, i^ 
Times Bound ; the Bound of Completion 
to -the Past^ and the Bound of Com-- 
mencement to the Future : from hence 
we may conceive its nature or end^ 
which is to be the Medium of Continuity^ 
between the Past and the Future^ so as to^ 
render Tme^ thro' all its Parts^ one Jn-t 
tire and Perfect Whole^O. 

From the above speculations, there 
follow some conclusions, which may be 
perhaps called paradoxes, till they have 

been 



(0 To 5« NYN £r/ ffwix'^oc Xfo"*?. uamt^ IXty^^n. avvix^ 7«f 
Toy %foyo», Toy ^a^tXQovrx y^ i<rofxtfoVf k^ oXojs zjs^xs Xf®"** *5"'V 
IV' yaf t5 ^fy a^X^, t5 Se riXtvrrt. A ^I'oM' Of Listant is 

{as was said before) the ConttnuHi/ or holdwi^ together of 
Time ; for it makes Time continuous, the past and thefu~ 
iurc^ and is in general its boundary^ as being the begins 
Tiing of one Time and the ending of another, Natur. 
* Auscult. L. IV. c. 19. 2yyfx«« in this place means not 
Continuity^ as standing for Extension, but rather that 
Junction or Holding together^ by which £2;tcasion is ux^ 
panted to other thiogs. 
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been attentively considered. In the first p- ^^. 

place there cannot (strictly speaking) be 

my such Thing as Time present. For if 

Ml Time be transient as well as c&ntintirL 

9it.% it cannot like a Line be present all 

together, but part will necessarily be 

gone, and part be coming. If there-^ 

. fore any portion of its continuity were 

to be present at onc^ it would so far 

^viit its transient nature, and be Time 

Ho longer, BuId if no portion of its con-i 

tinuity can be thus present, how can 

Y^-ime possibly be present^ to which such 

Continuity is essential, 

Farther than this— If there be no 

Bvich thing as Time Present^ there can be 

no Sensation of Time^ by any one of the 

senses. For all Sensation is of the 

^Present only^ the Past being preserved 

not by Sense but by Memory^ and the 

Future being anticipated by Prudence 

only dnd wise Foresight. 

But 

• Tavr^ y»^ {enarOin^ei sc.) ot/ri to fiiXXov, ovti to ytyvofAtKf 
'pv^il^ofMv, «Ma TO tJet§ov fioroy. A^<^. vt^t Mru^. A. ». 

\ 
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c, VH. J^fff i£no P^Biriifiu of Time be the ob* 
ject of w^Sensaiia^ ; farther, if the Frc^ 
sent never ^J^ist; iS tibe Past beooi»ore; 
it the Fu^ne be wyittsffieij^ andif thqse 
we all the parts^ .qui ^whieh Tiff £ j» 
compoimded : howstjracif eand ^hadoAry 
a Being do we;&»d it ? How yearly a|)^ 
proacbtDg to * perfect N<MueatityW)? 
Let us try lio wevei:, :ain€e 4^ senses fail 
us, if we j»ve «ot fac^tMS of highey 
pcxvrer, to seise tiws i^eet»t(g Beiog* 

The Woi4d bas been Mkeiiod to a YSm 
riety of Things, httt it &ppeaF& fto jresem^ 

ble 

m9 v909\tvmt' TO fxsy y«^ ayl& yiyave, i^ uk t^r to 0f fuAAtfy 
1^ HWM lf*r 'X ^ riruiv 9^ avM^^ <^ o ait J^oiiJCatofAvA' 
y^of^ (rvfxMTJKr TO $ ix /:a^ ovrajy av^KilfxtfoVf a^vfxrof as So^iiC 

ji«Tf;^«» uori «o-/af. T/ia/ therefore Time exw/* m?^ a/ oi/, 
or at icaxt has but a faint and obscure existence^ one mcty 
suspect from hence, A jmrt of it lias been^ and is no 
tnore ; a part of it is coming j and is not as yet ; and out 
of tliese is made that infinite Timcy which is ever to be 
assumed still farther and farther. Noic that Z9ldch is made 
vp of nothing but Non^entities^ it should seem zcas impos-m, 
sible ever to participate of Entity. Natural. Ause. L, 

IV. c. 14. See also Philop. M. S. Com« in Nicojnaclu 

p. 10. 
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ide no one move, thacn soiine asaoving 5^« ^^* 
jBpeotacle (soch ^ « ;Nn>oemon or a dUv 
imph) that abounds ia eveiy part witli 
aB^fdendid ol^ecte, some of which avD 
lidll departing, as fast as others make 
"their appeaiance. The Senses look on, 
^faiie the sight panes, fieraeivtng as 
much as is immediatefy present, which 
4b^ report with iolemaUe Ofxuruqf to the 
Sonf s superior powon. Having done 
this, they have done £beir dutj^ being 
concerned with nothwg, m^^ ivi^ is 
presetrt and insrtaTKtaneous. But to the 
Memory y to the Imagination, and above 
all to thje JnteMecif the several Noms or 
Jmiants toe not lost, .as to the &me^ 
hvtt Hre preserved and made objects of 
steady comprehension, howevjer in their 
t!Km<nirtnFe they ma^jr be transitory and 
fiassifig. " Now it is from contemplate 
^^ ing two or more of these Instants un* 
••' der one view, together with that In- 
" terval of Continuity, which subsists 
**l3etween them, that we acquire in- 

** sensibl^r 
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C. vn. '^ sensibly the Idea of TimeW/^ 

example : Thb Sun rises ; tliis I remem*^ 

bef ; it fises again ; this too I remerabeF^ 

These Events are not together ; there ml* 

• . an- 

«i ■ ■ i i I 1 1 1 ■ , I ■ ■ ■ I '1 1. y 

XaCm avroiy >c /xcr^^v rt avrun tn^or orocv ya^ ra ax^x c^^^^. , 
TH fjUav vvno'Ufji^Vy j^ Ji/o ftw»j ^ "4^x^ ra NTN, to /x«». ct^oti^ 
TO ^f vft^»f, roTL 7^ Turo ^ocfx^v itvai XPONON. // z.^ tlwn Of 
«fl^ ^^rc to been Time, zchen zee can acquire a. Sensatiof^ 
qf prior and subsequent in Motion. J^ut we distingtdA 
and settle these tmo^ by considering 0ne first ^ then t]%e oih&^y 
together xcith an interval beti»een them different from both. 
For as often as zge conceive the Extremes, to be different 
from the Mean ^ and the Soul talks cf (zco /Now s^ one prior 
ami the other subsequent^ then it is zee say there is Time, 
and this it is zze call Time. Natural. Ausciilt. L. IV. c. 
16. Tliemisiius*^ Comment upon this passage is to the 

same purpose. ' Ora* yxq o nis avxi/,vv)a-9us t5 NTN, o xfiis 
VTTtVf ir«^ov zjaXtv lltrvi to rrif/.i^'if, tote k^ xf ovov IvOvs hi¥or,nf, 
vvo rcjv ^vo NYN o^i^ofxivov, oro» v'no 'rji^aruD ^t/on»* j^ arui Xiyeif 
ivet, oT/ tJjoffov Ifi zsEVTix.xioixx yf aJy, ri iKtcoLi^txx, o/or l^ am- 
f » y^xixfJiTiS zjny^yxtav ^vo crr,yi.itQii aTrorefAvofAir^' For when 
the Mind^ remembering the Now, ii:hidi it talked ofyester* 

v' 

c/ffy, talks again of another Now to^day^ then it is it inu 
lucdiatrli) has. an idea of Time, terminated by these tico 
Nozcs, as by tzco Boundaries ; and thus it is enabled to 
sat/y that the Quantity is of fifteen, or of sixteen hoursj as 
if it zccre to sever a CubiTs length from an infinite Line 
^tito Points, Themist. Op. edit. Aldi. p. 45. b. 
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^" ttn Extension between them— not how- 9'^; 
'^i ever of SpacCy for we may suppose the 
^- place of rising the same, or at least to 
'■ exhibit no sensible difference- Yet still 
we recognize some Extention between 
thorn. Now Avhat is this Extention, 
Ai/^ a natural Day ? And what is that, 
but pure Time? It is after the same 
nia^nner, by recognizing two new Moons, 
^nd the Extention between these : two 
vox-nal Equinoxes, and the Extention 
l^e^tween these ; that we gain Ideas of 
otlier Times, such as Months and Years^ 
^vliich are all so many Intervals, de- 
scribed as above ; that is to saj^ passing 
Intervals of Continuity between two In- 
^^antsvictced together. 

And thus it is the Mind acquires 
^lie Idea of Time, But this Time it 
^Tiust be remembered is Past Tim£ 
N LY, which is always the ^rs^ Species, 
hat occurs to the human intellect, 
^ow then do we acquire the Idea of 
^iME Future? The answer is, we 
-acquire it by Anticipation. Should it 

be 
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I 

I 

C. vn. be i)emanded still farther. And »ha$ k 
Anticipation? We answer, that in thii 
case it is a kind of reasoning by anala» 
gy from similar to similar ; from succes* 
sions of events, that are past already, to 
similar successions, that are presumed 
hereafter. For example : I observe ai 
far back as my memory can carry me^ 
how every day has been succeeded by 
a night; that night, by another day; . 
that day, by another night; and so 
downwards in order to the Day that is 
now. Hence then I anticipate a simSat 
succession from the present Day, and 
thus gain the Idea of days and nights 
in futurity. After the same manner, by 
attending to the periodical returns of 
New and Full Moons ; of Springs, Sum- 
mers, Autumns and Winters, all of 
which in Time past I find never to have 
failed, I anticipate a like orderly and di* 
versified successio7i^which makes Months, 
and Seasons, and Years, in Time future^ 

We go farther than this, and not on- 
ly thus anticipate in these natural Pe- 

1 riods 
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Ill' 



■iods, but even in matters ai human and C. vn. , 
dVi/ concern. For example: Having 
Ibserved in many past instances how 
lealth had succeeded to exercise, and 
Ickness to sloth ; we anticipate /u^are 
wealth to those, who, being now sickly, 
(se exercise ; and future sickness to 
hose, who, being now healthy, are sloth- 
hl. It is a variety of such observa- 
ions, all respecting one subject, which 
rben systematized by just reasoning, 
Jid made habitual by due pi-actice, 
arm the character of a Master-Artist, 
t Man oi practical Wisdom. If they 
l^pect the human body (as above) they 
Wto the Physician ; if matters military, 
he General ; if matters national, the 
talesman ; if matters of private life, 
he Moralist ; and the same in other 
Iriijccts. All these several characters in 
ieir respective ways may be said to 
tJBsess a kind of prophetic discern- 
ment, which not only presents them 
|e barren prospect of futurity (a pros- 
ect not hid from the meanest of men) 
lit shews withal those events, which 
are 
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C.. vn. are likely to attend it^ and thus enabled 
them to act with superior certainty and 
rectitude. And hence it is^ that (if we 
except those^ who h^ve had diviner as-s 
sistances) we may justly say, as was 
said of^ld. 

He's the best Prophetj who canjecturti 
uelUf). 

I'rom 



So Milton^ 

Till old Experience do attaki 

To som^hing like Prophetk Sttmni 

Ei facile exisiimari potest y Prudentiam esse quodam* 

mode DivinaUoncm. 

Com. Nep. in Vit Attici. 
There is nothing appears so clearly an objc6t of the 
Mind or Intellect only, as the Future does, since we 
can find no place for its existence any "w^here else. Not 
but the same, if wc consider, is equally true of the Past, 
For though it may have once had another kiad of beings 
"when (according to common Phrase) it actutdljf zoos, yet 
was it then something P resent y and not something Pc^m 
As Past J it has no existence but in the Mind or Memory, 
since had it in fact any other, it could not properly be 
called Past. It was this intimate connection betireen 
7'iME, and the Soll, tliatmade some Philosophers doubt 
uhether if there nas no Suul^ there could be antf Time^ 
since Time appears to have its being in no other region* 

T. A» 
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From what has been reasoned it ap- ^•J^': 
peal's, that knowledge of the Future 
comes from knowledge of the Fast ; as 
does knowledge of the Fpst from know- 
ledge of the Present^ so that their Order 

to us is that of Pee sent. Past, and 
Future. 

Of these Species of knowledge, that 
of the Present is the lowest, not only as 
first in perception^ but as far the more 
extensive, being necessarily common to 
all animal Beings, and reaching even to 
Zoophytes, as far as they possess SenBo^ 

tian. Knowledge ofthe Fast comes taexU 
which is superior to the former, as being 

confined to those animals, that have 

Memory as well as Senses. Knowledge 

of 



r X. Natar. Auscult L. IV. c. 5tO. ThemUthUy whp 
comments the above passage, expresses himself more po- 
litirely* £i roiWy ^tyfit >ay%rm rort d^tB/Afirw 9^ ro i^iQyi^-' 
If^nf, TO /xfv TO a^iOfAHToy ^nlkai^ ivtafA^t, to it Induce, raZra 
tt ix ajf virorani, (a^ Utos tS d^iSyAa9rr9S ^irt IwaiAtt it^rt 
hffjti^f ^arifof o/f oux At o x^^^ "V H'^ ^^*^ ''^vx^s- Them* 

p. 4S. Edit. Aidi. Vid. etiam ejnkU Comm. in Lib. d^ 
An. p. 04. 

I 
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C. VII. of the Future comes last, as being dc- 
ArfeL de rived from the other two> and which is 
^"* l\' for that reason the most excellent as well 
as the most'rarey since Nature in her su- 
peradditions rises from worse always to 
better, and is never found to sink from 
better down to worse*. 

/\xD now having seen, how we ac- 
quire the knowledge of Time pasty and 
Time future; which is first in porcep- ' 
tion, which first in dignity ; w^liich more 
common, which more rare ; let us com- 
pare them both to the present Now or 
Instant, and examine what relations 
thev maintain towards it. 

Ik the first place there may be Tipnes 
both past Vind future J in which the j9rc- 
se7it Nou' has no existence, as for exam- 
ple in Yesterday J and To-morrow. 

Agaix, the present Nou' may so far 
belong to Time of either sort, as to bq 

the 

♦ See below, Note (r) of this Chapter. 
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the End of the past, and the Beginning p- ^^\ 
of the future ; but it cannot be included 
within the limits of either. For if it 
were possible, let us suppose C the pre- 
sent Now included 



BCD 



within the limits of the past Time AD. 
In such case CD, part of the past Time 
AD, will be subsequent to C the present 
Now, and so of course be future. But 
by the Hypothesis it is past^ and so will 
be both Past and Future at once, which 
is absurd. In the same manner we 
prove that C cannot be included within 
the limits of a, future Time^ such as B£. 

What then shall we say of such 
TimeSj as this Day, thjs Month, this 
Year, this Century, all which include 
within them the present Now? They 

I ^ cannot 
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^'J^^ cannot be past Times or futurcj from 
what has been proved ; and present Tims 
has no existence J as has been proVed like* 
wise*. Or shall we allow them to be jm»» . 
sent, from the present NoWj which existt 
within them ; so that from the presence 
of that we call these also present, tho' 
the shortest among them has infinite 
parts always absent? If so, and in con- 
formity to custom We allow such Timem 
present^ as present Days, Months, Years, 
and Centuries, each must of necessity 
be a compound of the Past and the Fit^ 
ture, divided from each other by some 
present Now^ or Instant, and jointly 
called Present, zihile that Now remains 
irifhin them. Let us suppose for exam* 
pie the Time X Y, which 



• X A B C D E Y 



/..•^^ 



• • ' © 



let 



iMv>^Ba_>^iai«M 



* Sup. p. 104. 
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let u» call a Day, or a Century ; and let C. Vii. 
the present JVots^ or Instant exist at A. 
I say, in as much as A exists within 
XY, that therefore XA is Time past, 
and AY Time futyre, and the whole 
XA, AY, Time Present. The same holds, 
if we suppose the present Now to exist 
at B, or C, or D, or E, or any where 
before Y, When the present Now 
exists at Y, then is the whole XY Time 
jpasty and still more so, when the Now 
gets to g, or onwards. In like manner 
before the Present Now entered X, as 
for example when it was atjf, then was 
the whole XY Tiifit future ; it was the 
same, when the pi/esent Now was at X. 
When it had past that, then XY be- 
came Time presents Apd thus it is that 
Time is Present, while passing, in its 
PRESENT Now or Instant. It is the 
tame indeed here, as it is in Space. A 
Sphere passing over a Plane, and t)eing 
for that reason present to it, is only pre- 
sent to that Plane in a single Point at 

I 3 Qvce^ 
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n^ «Moe» while during tbe whole progpe»»: 
sioD ita parts abseiit are infinitefi^^ 

Fiov what has been said, we may 
:, perceiTO that all Time^ ofeoery dauh^ 
' ^/ ' nrnatim 

* -- I . ' . ■ ■ ^ 

* ' I I ■ » .1 ■ i f 

t 

. j^ €*^ ^BiAXStf aeeordiog: to tiie aatienti, was «idier niedi* 
- aCb Of immediate. I am (for example) in Ewnpcy be* 

* ^tiame I am fai Ji^fmrf; itt Ajf'ami; because in fPiar^. 
sUv; in MWdUrv, becanse in SdMiffy ; in 5<£^^^ 
because ine^omnftouie; inmyomn feovie, because In 
«y ilitt^- Tlivs fitf McDiATs Piiics. And wbait is 
nif iMVEDiAnPtAcar A i» deMbiiMllbmirf^ 
omiaMngBotfy (wkaUwr & be) tMA co-teUnm^. 
/A^ external Bound of my own Body. f8 vtfil^^omc 
«r/faf, x«fi* vtfiix** to tfifitxofAifov, Now as this ^mr* 
dro/tf Place ir incJudcd within tbe limits of all the fomer 
N Places, it is from this relation that those med^e Plncei 
also are called each of them my Piace^ tho» the least 
among them so far exceed my magnitude. To applj 
this to Time. The Present Century ii present in tk9 
preterit Year ; that, in the ' present Month ; that, in tke 
pre.cnt Day; that, in the present Hour; that, in the 
^rc^nt Mtnide. It is thus by circumscripdon within 
circumscription that wc arrire at that real awd iww- 
TisiBLc Instant, which by being itself the very Etiemot 
ofjhe Present^ diffuses Presence throughout aU eyen the 

larfest 



1 
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mination, is divisible and extended. But P* ^'^: 
if so, then whenever we suppose a de^ 
finite Time^ even though it be vl Time 
present^ it must needs have a Beginnings 
a Middlcj and an End. And so much 
for Time. 

Nov from the above doctrine of 
Time, we propose by way of Hypo- 
thesis the following Theorie of Tenses. 

The Tenses are used to mark Pre- 
sent, Past, and Future Time, either 
indefinitelji without reference to any 

1 4 Beginning, 



largest of Times, which are foDod to include it uithin 
their rtipectice UmUt. -Nieephorus' Bkmmides speaks 
macfa to the same purpose. 'Ewrw^ 2? x/th^^ *^'' ^ *^' 

iujirt^a wxfSKUiAiwf rZ xv^cjs NTN* x^ofof /x«f i w, fx tra^t- 
>9iXv0o'rof 1$ iJiiKkvn^s wnTjifS^ K, J<« Tijf 'O^s to w^iatt NJN 

yf/b/ot^iv, NYN Uy^ws ^ aJlof. PRESENT TiME therefore- 
is thai vhich ai^oins to the real Now or Instaitt on 
either side^ being a limited Time made up of Past and 
Tuture^ and from its vicinity to thai real Now said to 
be Now also itself *E«i7. ^tuns Ktp. ^. See also AriU. 
Phasic L. VI. c 2, 3, S^c. 
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G.vii- Beginning, Middle, or End; or eh» 
definitely^ in reference to such distino 

fions. 

» 

If indefinitely, then have we thrbb 
Tenses, an Aorist of the Present, an 
Aorist of the Past, and an Aorist of the 
Future, If definitely^ then have wo 
three Tenses to mark the Beginnings ot 
these three Times; three, to denote 
iheiv Middles ; and three to denote their 
Ends; in all Nine, -^ 

The three first of these Tenses yrb 
call the Inceptive Present, the Incep-* 
live Past, and the Inceptive Future; 
The three next, the Middle Present^ 
the Middle Past, and the Middle Fu* 
ture. And the three last, the Comple-^ 
tive Present, the Completive Past, 8tn4 
the Completive Future, 

And thus it is, that the Tenses in 
their natural number appear to be 

twelvb; 
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TWELVE ; three to denote Time absolute j 9* ^^^ 
and nine to denote it undfrits respective 
distinctions^ 



Aorist of the PreseuU 
Tf^'^o^. Scribo. I write, 

Aori3t of the Past 
^Eyf«\^«. Scripsi. I wrote, 

Aorist of the Future. 
r^dK^flp. Scribam^ J shall write. 



*■ ■ > II ■ ^ 



Inceptive Present. 
MiXXaj y^d<peiv. Scripturus sum. I am 
going to write. 

Middle or extended Presents . 

Tvyxivia yja^w, ScHbo OX SciibenS 

sum. J am writing. 

Completive Present. 
ri7f«(p«. Scripsi. I have written. 



Inceptive PaBt. 
E(Af XAot* y^(pm. Ser^furas eram. I 
iras beginning to write. 

Middle 
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C; VIL Middle or extended Past. 

. '^EyfaCpou or iTvyx^vov ygcc^cav. Scribe- 

bam. I was writing. 

Completive Past. 

^yey^ec^eiu. Scripseram. I had done 
writing. 



Inceptive Future. 

M£XXV« y?«<p€tv. Scripturus, ero. I 
shall be beginning to write. 

Middle or extended Future. 

^E(ro[LM yfcc^au. Scribens ero. I shall 
be writing. 

* 

Completive Future. 

Ea-0[xai yey^o^(p(og. Scripstro. I shall 

have done writing. 



It is not to be expected that th>c above 

Hypothesis should be justified through 

all instances in every language. It fares 

1 with 
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with Tenses, as with other affections ^' ^IL 
of speech ; be the Language upon the 
whole ever so perfect, much must be 
left, in defiance of all analogy, to 
the harsh laws of mere authority and 
chance. 

It may not however be improper to 
inquire, what traces may be discovered 
in favour of this system, either in lan- 
guages themselves, or in those authors 
who have written upon this part of 
Grammar, or lastly in the nature and 
reason of things. 

In the first place, as to Aorists. 
Aorists are usually by Grammarians 
referred to the Past : such are vjXfiov, I 
went ; e'j^ecrov, ifell; Sec. We seldom 
hear of them in the Future^ and more 
rarely still in the Present. Yet it seenis 
agreeable to reason, that wherever Time 
is signified without any farther tircum^ 
scriptiony than that of Simple present, 
pasty or future y the Tense is an Aorist. 

Thus 
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^^: Thus Milton, 



Millions of spiritttal creatures walk the 

earth 
Unseen^ both when we wake, and when we 

sleep. P, L. IV. 277. 



Here the verb (walk) means not that, 
they were walking at that instant only^ 
when Adam spoke, hut ioqiqoog indefinitely^ 
take any instant whatever. So when 
the same author calls Hypocrisy ,^ 



the only Evil, that walks 
Invisible, except to God alone^ 

the Verb (walks) hath the like aonsti-- 
cal or indefinite application. The same 
may be said in general of all Sentences 
of the Gnomologic kind, such as 

Ad poenitendum properat, cito qui 

judicata 
Avarus, nisi cum moritur, nil rectc^' 

I'ACIT, ^c. 

AlLi 
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All these Tenses are so many p- ^^ 

AOKISTS OF THE PRESENT* 

. Gnomologic Sentences after the same 
manner make likewise Aorists op 
THE Future* 

Tu nihil admittes in te^ formidine 
p(Bn(B» Hor. 

So too Legislative Sentences, Thou 
SHALT not kitly Thou sn a j^t not steals 
&c. for this means no one particular fu- 
ture Time, but is a prohibition extend- 
ed indefinitely to every part of Time fu- 
ture W. 



(^) Tho Laiin Tongue appears to be more than ordi- 
narily defident, as to the article of Aoriitt. It has 
no peculiar form eyen for an Aorist of the Past, and 
therefore (as Prisdan tells us) the PrceterUum is forced 
io do the double duty both of thai Aoristy and of the 
perfect Present^ its application in particular instances 
being io be gathered from the Context. Thus it is 
that FECI means (as the same author informs us) both 
«ivtiW and ivB/Vff; Ibaoedpncit^ and I did it; tidi 

batb 
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« 

C.Vii. ij^j^ pass from AoristSj to the iir- 

CEPTIVB TEl^SES. 

I 

These may be found in part sup- 
plied (like many other Tenses) byverbi 
auxiliar. MEAAQ y^cc^siv. Scripturta 
SUM. I AM GOING to Write. But the 
Latins go faither, and have a species of 
Verbs, derived from others, which do 
the duty of these Tenses, and are 
themselves for that reason called Jn- 
choatives or Inceptives.. Thus from Ca* 
leojlam warm^ conies CalescOj I begin to 
grow warm ; from Tumeoy I swell, comes 
Tumesco, I begin to swell. These /fi- 
clioativc \QYhs are so peculiarly appro- 
priated to the Beginnings of Time, that 
they arc defective as to all Tenses, 
which denote it in its Completion, and 
therefore have neither Perfectum, Plus 
quam-pcrfcrtiwi, oT Perfect Future. 

There 



both ku^oinx and fT^o>, / httve just seen ii, and / saw U 
once. Priifc, Gram, L, VIII. p. 814, 8J8. Edii. 
Put:fch, 
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i 

There is likewise a species of Verbs ^^^!^ 
called in Greek 'E^ennij in Latin D^si- 
derativQj the Desideratives or Medita* 
fives J which if they are not strictly In-- 
ceptivesy yet both in Greek and Latin 
lig^ve a near affinity with them. Such 
are ToAf fjui^^^/a?, Bellaturio^ I have a demre 
to make war ; .fi^coa-eicoj Emrio^ I long to 
'€at('^. And so much for the Incep- 
tive Tenses. 

The two last orders of Tenses which 
remain, are those w:e called W the 
Middle Tenses (which express Time 
as extendedandpassing) and the Pe a pe c t 

or 

(<> As all Beginnings have rcCercBce to irhat is /tf- 
ture^ hence we «ee how properly these Verbs are form- 
ed, the Greef^ ones from a future Verb, the Latin from 
a Ajture Participle. From moXt/A.^^'v and Sfv^f come 
tao^ifjLfioitv and g^xni^', from BeUatunu and Etwrui 
come Bellaturio and Esurio. See MaerobiiUj p. <SOl. 
Ed. Yar.^ craft; 71 fAi yvv ^j TEAAZEIONTA iwunaas ytXavM, 

Plato in Fh<edoue. 

t 
^'^i Care must be taken not to confound thesa middU 

Tenses, with the Ttmses oi those Verbs^ which bear the 

same name among CraBimariaDs. 
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cvn. or Completive, which express its 
Completion or JEaid^ 

. Now for these the authorities are many* 
They have been acknowledged already 
in the ingenious Accidence ofMv. HooiU 
hf^ and explained and confirmed by Dn 
Samuel Clarke^ in his rational edition of 
Homers Iliad. Nay, long before either 
of these, we find the same scheme in Sea- 
ligevj and by himW ascribed to -fGro^ 
cirncs^ as its author. The leamed Gaza 

(who 

(0 Ex hif perdpimm Grocinum dcuth admodum Tew^^od 
ra divisisse, sed minus commode, Tria em'm comtituit^ id 
nos^ sed quce bifariam sccat, Perfectum 3^ Impcrfectum : 
sic^ Prceterilum imperfect iwiy Araabara : Prceieriium perm 
fecium, Amaveram. Rccie sane. Et Prcesem imperfect* 
untj A mo. Recte hactcnus ; conliniiat enim amoremj 
vequc absolvit. At Prccsens perfectum^ Amavi : quis hoc 
dicat ? — Dc Futuro autem ut non male sentit^ ita contra* 
versum e^t. Futurum^ inquitj imperfect um^ Amabo 5 
Perfectum, Amavero. Non mafc^ inquam : srgni/tixit enim 
Amavero, amorem futurum ^- absolutum iri: Amabo per-* 
fectioncm ntdlam indicat. De Caus. Ling. Lat. c. 113. 

+ His name was William Grocin^ an Englishman^ con- 
temporary with Erasmus, and celebrated for his learn- 
ing. He went to Florence to study under Landin^ and 
-^as Professor at Oxford, Spec. Lit. Flor. p, 205. 



(who was liimsclta Greek, and one of ^■ 
the ablest restorers of that language in 
the western world) characterizes the 
Tenses in nearly the same manncr^^'"). 
AVhat Apollonius hints, is exactly con- 
sQnant^"J. Priscian too advances the 
sanie 



(-' Th(! Present Tewse (as this author informs hs in 
his eictilIentGra.niniar) denotes to iuTcii<net <^ ariWr, thai 
trhich O nou! Ihitanl and incotuplite ; THE Peufecti;m, tS 
ciBfiXnXvKr a{T>, 1^ irliXii t5 iiifuTot, Iknl tchieh U now iin- 
medUael^ patl , andit the Completion of tha Preitnt ; tub • 

jMPEaFECTUM, n Wnfaltla/ilMJ 1^ STlXit TH TOa(«J);tlfi.(>ll, 

the eTtcnded and incompielc part of the Past; and riiE 
ymsQUAM-PEnrECTiiM, ""o «MfMiiAi»flof tua^i, <^ itri}.!s rS 
'w«fa«.ifti.B, tha/ tehich in past long ago, and it the eom- 
flrdonof the prirterilHii. Gram, L. IV'. 



oa(«, 



-Hen 






siwdcd that the Pcrfectam dalli not signify the completion 
vflhe Pa-'l, but PRESENT Completion. ApoUan. L. III. 
c. 0. The Reason, nhich pcrsuidcd him to thU opiiiiun, 
. vas the appliriition and use of the Pardcli? at, o{ wlijch 
be was then treating, and which, as It dcnoti-d Pottiilia- 
Ulif or Conlingence, would assort (he says) with any of , 
the passing, extended, anil incomplete Teases, but noer | 
:«iith this PERrECTUH, because this implied such a f 
plele and iiuLfratible eaHeiice, as never lo be qualifioU 
■nlothe nature of a Contingent. 

K 
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' P-XP' ^^™® doctrine from the Sfotcif wl>jt>se 

L authority we esttem greater than 411 tljp 

[7 rest, not only from the more early age 

k' when tliey lived, but fVon\ their supe- 

3 nor skill in Philosophy, and thrir ppcij- 

y liar uttiichment to Dialectic, which iia- 

^^^^ turally led them to great accuracy in 

H^V these Grammatical Speculations*"'. 
ff^^ Before 

C") By Uicsc Philosophers the i'ui^arp»-ciri:))( Tenitevu 

called THE l*fPKiirF«rr Piiejekt, anJ the vu^ar friHtri- 

tum, TirE PKarECT Present, thaJi which notlking c«d bo 

more coiuoMat to tbo aystpm th»t wc fnvoiir. But tct 

ti> bear PrisdM, from wbom wc Icigra lhc«Q facta. — 

I'h.i-sens teju'L's pruprif liiiilur, mjiiv pitrsjaiii piidcnUf 

jiarsjirli/ra isl. Cum ciit'ni Ttiiipuiy /htrii more. imlabUi 

^ ■' vclvatur canu, vix putuUam habere potest in pra^vHf hoc 

* %lf, iR iJuia/Oi. Manma igitur jNtrs qjus (siari rffrliwi 

eii) velprceteriUvel futaraesl. Untie ^TOia jure uae 

TEHFUS prbSens eliam Ihpebpectuh vocabanl (ut diclmm 

M , eat) eo quod prior ejus pars, qua praleriit, truiuacta ettf 

;. , ikest atUem sequent, id est, 'falura. Ul si iu medio verok 

dicam tcribo vursum, priore ejus parte scnpt& ; mi atU 

^ hue deest eilrcinapurs, prasenlt ulor verba, diu-udo, scn> 

bo tcrsum ; ted Iupehfectuh est, qiiod deest adhucyer~ 

4, na, good acribalar Ex eodem igitur Prasenti natdtur 

etiam Pcrfcclum. Si cnim ad/incm peiicniiU irnxfium, ' 
slatiia utiwmr FK.t:ttuno fbufecto ; eoaiimwenim, scrqria 



1 




Bjefore wc conclude, we shall add a C. 
few miscellaneous observations, whicU 
will be more easily intelligible from the 
hypothesis here advanced, and serve 
withal to confirm its truth. 

And first, the Latins used their Pra:~ 
ieritum Per/ectum in some instances af- 
ter a very peculiar manner, so as to im- 
ply the very reverse of the verb in its na- 
tural signification. Thus, Vixit, sig- 
nified, IS dead; Plit, signified, now 
js not, IS NO MORE. It was in this 
sense that Cicero adtlressed the people 
of Rome, when he had put to death the 
leaders in the CataUnarian Conspiracy. 
He appeared in the Forum, and cried 
K 'Z out 



ml Jinem verm, dico, scrips! versiHii. — And soon after 

■pcakiDg of tl»! Lfilin Pcrfccfum, he say* idimliun 

tanien, quod lioniani Puxti^hito Pekfecto nonxolu«t 
in re taodo compkla uluntur^ (in qua uih habetcjut, qui 
ttpud Gnecos mafK*ii^v>t cocaiur, quern Stoici TEAI!(0N. 
ENEITflTA lumtiniKci-uiil ) ted efiam pro 'Aof.'ra tKcijiUi'i', 
iic. Lib. VllI- l>. tU3, 813, 8I-1. 
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C. VH; out with a. loud voice, *Vi3g5RUNT* — 
So VrEoiL, . 

•;— iFuiMUs Troes^ fuit Ilium ^ 
ingens 

Gloria 'i)ardanidum ^n. II. 

And 



• 

"■«i 



■V- »■ 



■I ■ ■ II 



* So imong the ItoMonf, when in- a Capse all the: 
Pleaders had spoken, the Crjer used to prodaim Dixb« 
vm^ L e. lA^jilw^ <fefi^ «pe(git^ Ascon. Bed. ia 

Verr. 11.^ . 

■ > ■ ■ . . > 

I So HMftft speaklDg of certain Prod^i^ and era 

OmeBS. 

Hitc fuerint oikn* Sediu^jam mUisr Apollo^ 
ProeHgia indomiiit merge sub ctquoribus, 

£lcg. IL 5. vcr. 19. 
Let these Events have been in days of old; — by Impli- 
cation therefore — Bui henceforth lei them be no tnof^e^ 
So Eneas in Virgil prays to Phoebus. 

Hoc Trojana terms faentfortuna secuta. 

Let Trojan Fortune (that is, adverse, like that of Trojfy 
and its inhabitants,) have so far followed us. By im« 
plication therefore, but let it follow us no farther^ Here 
let it end, Ilic sit Finisy as Sercius well observes vx the 
place. 

In which instances, by the way, mark not only the 
force of the Tense^ but of the Mood^ the Prf^ative or 
Imperative, not in the Future but in the Pa!>t. Sco 
p. 154, 155, 15G. 



And again, ^- "vn. 


Locus Ardca quondam ' ^^M 


Dictus avis, ^ nunc mugmim mamt aH 


Ardea iwmen, "^ 


*Scdfortumi WW— ^:n. VII. 


The reason of these significations is 


deri \ed from t n e Co m p l et i v e Pd w e r \ 


of the 'J'ense here mentioned. We see 


that the periods of Nature, and of hu- : 


man affairs, nve maintained by tlie reci- 


procal succession of Contraries. It is 


thus with Cahn and Tempest; with 


Day and Night; with Prosperity and ^_J 


Adversity; with Glory and Jgnominy; ^H 


• with Life and Death. Heace thcij, in ^H 


the instances above, the completion of 


one contrary is put for the commence- ' '^ 


ment of the other, and to say, hath ^^H 


LIVED, or HATH BEEN, has the samc ^^| 


meaning with, is Dead, or, is no 


UORE. 


K3 It 


• Crrtas in hotjutOna lion est amor ;errat. tit ipsi: 


Ciimque nihil '•pera Jirviim e»»e, ruiT. 


Epist. Orid. Helen. Paridi. vcr. 190. 


Sioe erimus, seu not Fata Flisse voUm. 


Tibull. HI. 5. 3^ ^^H 
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C. VII. It is remarkable in ♦ Virgil, that lift 
frequently joins in the same sentence 
this^ complete and perfect Present with 
the extended and pamng Present ; which 
proves that he considered the two, as 
belonging to the same species of Time^ 
and therefore naturally foniied to co-in* 
cide, with each other. 



Tibijam brachia contrahit ardens 



ScorpiuSj Sf co^lijustd plus parte reliquit* 

G. I. 

Terra tremit; fugere/ercB— G. L 

Prccsertim si tcmpestas a vcrtice sylvis 
Incubuit, glomcratque ferens incendid 
ventus. G. II. 

— -^ — ilia noto citiusj volucrique sagittd, 
Ad tcrram fugit, Sj^ portu sc condidit 
alto. JEn. V. 

I^ 



* -See also Sj)cnser*s Fairij Quecn^ B. I, C. 3. St. 19. 
C. 3. St. 39. C. 8. St. 9. 

Fie hath his Shield redeemed, ami forth luf sword he 
draws. 
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Ix flie same manner he joins the C. vil. 
same two modifications of Time in the 
Fast, that is to say, the complete and 
perfect Fas£ with the extended and pas-: 



sing. 



Inrufrant Danaij 8f tectum omne 
tenebant. J¥j^. II. 

^res imoris torti radios, tres nuhis dquosee, 
Addiderant rutHi tres ignis, ^ alitis 

austti. 
Fulgores nunc terrificos, sonitumque me- 

tumque 

Miscebant operi, fiammisqiie seqnacibtis 
iras (P\ JEn. VIII. 

K4 As 



0») The intention of Virgil may be better seen, in ren- 
^ring one or two of the above passages into English, 

Tibijam brachia contrahit ardens ^ v 

Scorpius et ccelijusta plus parte reliquit. 

Vor Ihec the scorpion is now contracting his dates, and 
iiATii ALREADY X.EFT thee more than a just portion of 
Heaven. The Poet, ffom a high strain of poetic adula- 
tion, supposes the scorpion so desirous of admitting Au- 
gustus among the hea? enly signs, that though he has alrea^ 
djf made him more than room Enough, yet he still conlimuss 

to 
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c. VII. As to the Imperi'ectum, it is some-* 
'""^''^ times employed to denote ivhat is usual 
and ciisiomary. Thus surgebat and :<cri- 
bebat signify not only, he was rising, he 
WAS writing, but upon occasion they 
signify, he used to /v'se, he used to 
write. 'ITie reason of this is, that what- 
ever is customary, must be something* 
which has been frequent It/ repeated. liut 
M'hat has been frequvntbj repeated, must 
needs require an Extemion of Time paat^ 
and thus we v fall insensibly into tho 
Tense \icrc mentioned. 

Again-, 

to be making 4iim mare. Here then we hare two acts, 
onepetfia, the other pending, and hence the use of the 
two dilferent Teases. Some editions read rclinquU; but 
reliqyit has the anthority of the celebrated MeiMcean ma- 
nuscript. ' 

-— .JUa nolo cHius, volucriqiie sagilld) 
Adierram fugit, ^ porluse condidit alio, 
7%e ihip, quicker than the wind, ar a mift arrow, coK- 
TiNVES Fi.viNo Ic land, and ts hid in^n the lofty har- ■ 
hour. We may suppose this Harbour, (like many othere) 
to hare been surrounded with high Land. Hence the 
Vessel, immediately on entering it, was completely hifl 
from those spectators who had gone out to see the Ship- 



\ 
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Again, we are told by Fliny (whose ^- V'l- 
authority likewise is confirmed by many 
gems and marbles still extant) that the 
ancient painters and sculptors, when 
they fixed their names to their works, 
did it peiuitnti titulo, in a suspensive kind 
of Inscription, and employed for that 
purpose the Tense here mentioned. It 
was 'A-jTfXXIjs EWfVi, Apellesfaciebat, Tio- 
XiinXH-T®^ hoUi, 'Poltfchtm faciehat, and 
never Imoim^ or fecit. By this they ima- 
gined that they avoided the shew of ar- 
rogance, and had in case of censure an 
apoloey (as it were) prepared, since it 
appeared from the work itself, that it ' 

was once indeed in hand, but no preten- 
sion that it a«.s ever ftnisfied(i\ 

It 

race, but yet AoigWl still condnite sailing tavurds thesborc 

tnruerant Danai, S[ tectum omne tenebanf. 

The Greeks had eKTBRED and wbrb Tbew rossES- 
siHO the akote house; tu much a^ to sa^, thej/ had eri' 
tend, and that aat over, but their Possession continued tlill. 
(vf i'/in. Nat. Hist, L. I. The first Printers (who 
were must of them Scholars and Critics) in imitation of the 
antieot 



I 
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c^tii. \fi is i^inarkabie that the veiry iDAtt* 
her, in ^itieh fhe LatiiiB derite tbtiltf 
Tehses from otE6 anotheY, shews tf filfiitt ' 

^eference^ to iht sjrstem here advan<ieiGb * 

^^ * •' 

Frttm the passing Present come the pa^k- ^ 
^iig Past, ai^ Futtire* Scribo^ Str^Hi* - 
^^4 Scribam. Frofn the perfect PreieA^ . 
e0me the perfect l^ast, and Txitnte. 
Scripiii Sdripsei^ant^ Sctipsero. And 
in dl instances, even where the ver 
irfe irregular/ as from JFero c<inie Weft^^^ 
ham BxtdFefam; ftotlk Ti§U ccfme TM 
tarn and Tnlero. . 

We shall conclude by observing, that 
the Order of the Tenses, as they stan<f 
ranged by the old Grammarians, is not at 
fortuitous Order, but is consonant to^ 
our perceptions, in the recognition of 
Time, according to what we have ex- 

plained' 




aoitient Artists used tbc same Tense. Excudebai H. Sit^ 
phcuim. Excwkhat GuH. MoreUm. Jbsohebat Joan. 
Benenaiusy which has been followed by Dr. Thtflar in faif 
late rahiable edition of Demosthenes, 
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plained already^. Hence it is, that C. 
the Present Tense stands first ; then the 
Past Tenses ; and lastly the Future. 

And now, havingseen what authori- 

Ties there are for Aorists,or those Tenses, 
which denote Time iitdejinitehj ; and. 
what for those Tenses, opposed to 
Aorists, which mark it definitely, (such 
as the Inceptive, the Middle, and the 
Completive) wc here finish the subject 
tof Time and Tenses, and proceed to 
coiwider the \'erb in otheu Attri- 
butes, ivhicli it wiJI be necessary to 
deduce from other principles. 

CHAP. 



l'-* Sceberorep. 100, 110, 111, 119, 113. Scaliger\ 
obserTBtion upon this occasion is elegant. — Ordo initem 
fTemporuiit idl.) alilrr est, quam tiafura eorunt. Quod 
tnimjprttleriil, priai eft, quam ijuod etl, ilaqiie jtritno toco 
4ebere poni nidebalur. Fcrum, qiiod yrimo quoque fern- 
fore ojfirhir noMn, id treat primas spedes in anitao : 
ptariiobrem Prirmu Jeni/wi* primam locum oecupircil ; 
ettenimconimuaaommbaii animalihuf. Praleritum ait- 
i^m tit tatitum, quit memoria prttdila tuiit. Fuiurum re- 
ri efiam pauciuribus, quippe quibiu datum est prudentix 
oJfKium. DcCaus. Ling. La(. c 113. See aha Heneut 
Epist. 154. Mutum animal iensu compreherutit pro •ci- 
lia i pratiiitorum, Ue. 
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CHAP. VIII. 

Concerning Modes. 

c. Vin. We have observed already W that j 
the Soul's leading powers are those of 
Perception and those of Volition^ whidi 
words we have taken in their most conn ; 
prehensive acceptation. We have ob-" * 
served also, that all Speech or Discount 
is a publishing or exhibiting some part 
of our soul, either a certain Perception^ 
or a certain Volition. Hence, then, ac- 
cording as we exhibit it eitlicr in a dif-- 
f event part^ or after a different manner^ 

hence I say the variety of Modes or 
MooDsW. 

If 



^„) Sec Chap. II. 

*^) Gata defines a Mode exactly consonant to this doc- 
trine, lie says it is — ^iKyif^a, l/T «» vjeiOifi(AM 4^X^*> ^'* 
q>uri)f (TfifjMivo/xnof — fl Volition or Affcciion of the Soul^ sig^ 
ni/ied through some Voice or Sound artiadate. Gram. 
L. IV. As therefore this is the nature of Modes, and 

Modes belong to Verbs, hence it is ApoUonim observes — 

rtut 
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If we simply declare^ or indicate some- C. VIII. 
thing to be, or not to be, (whether a 
Perception or Volition it is equally the 
same) this constitutes that Mode called 
the Declarative or Indicative. 

A Perception. 

— No SCO crineSy incanaque menta 
Regis Romani—-^ Virg. Mn. VI. 

A Volition. 

In nwaPERT animus mutatas dicere 

formas 
Corpora Ovid. Metara. I. 

If we do not strictly assert, as of 
something absolute and certain, but as 
of something possible only, and in the 
number of Contingents^ this makes that 
Mode, which Grammarians call the 

POTEN- 



roTr fifAOCiv l^at^ircjs xjoL^onLuran ri -^vy^tnyi ^liBmrts — -fhc 
Soul's disposition is in an eminent degree attached to Verbs, 
De Synt. L. III. c. 13. Thus too Prisdan: Modi sunt 
dhoerscc inclinationes Animi, quas vaiia conscquitur 

AECUNATIO VERBJ. L. VIII. p. 821. 

1 



* ' • 



4 

^'Z?^ Potbwtial; and which becomes on- 
such occasions the leadiog Mode of tb» ' 
se|iteiice« 

SMtaeitm patei H pouet Corout^ Ha^v; 

BBRET 

Tlus dapis^ 6cCs Hon 

Y^msometimes it is not the le^ding;^ 
Modejl out only subjoined to. the Indica^^ 
live. In such.case^ It is mostly used to ^ 
denote the <Eiid, or Jwil Cmue ; which 
End, as in human Life it is always a 
Contingent, and may nexer perhaps 
happen in despiteof all our foresight, is. 
therefore cxprest most naturally by th6 
Mode here mentioned. For example, 

Ut Jug u LENT liomines^ surgunt d^ 
node lat rones. Hor. 

Thieves rise by nighty that they may cut 
mens throats. 

Here that they rise^ is positively as-^ 
serted in the Declarative or Indicative 

Mode k 
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Mode; but as to tljeir cutting mens C*vni, 
throats^ this is on\y deXiyexed potentially^ 
because how truly soever it may be the 
\End of their rising, it is still but a Con- 
tingent^ that may never perljaps happen. 
This Mocje, as often as it is in this ipan- 
Qer subjoined, is called by Grammarians 
niot the Potential, but the Subjunc- 

But it so happeps, \\\ the constitu- 
tion of human affairs, that it is not al- 
ways sufficient merely tQ declare our- 
selves to others. We find it often ex- 
pedient, fronj a consciousness of our in- 
ability, to address them after a manner 
more interesting to ourselves, whether 
to have home Perception informed^ or sojne 
Volition gratified^ Hence then new 
Modes af speaking ; if we interrogate^ 
it is the Interrogative Mod^ if we 
require^ it is the Requisitive, Even 
the Requisitive itself hath its 5 wioyy/Z/m/e 
Species : With respect to inferiors, it is 
an Imperative Mode; with respect 

tQ 



5 
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C.VIII. to equals and superiors, it is a Pr'eoa- 
tiVe or Optative.* 

And thus have we estabUshed a vari- 
ety • of Modes ; the Indicative or De- 
clarative, to assert what we think cer^ 
tain; the Potential, /(?r the Purposes- 
of whatever we think Contingent; the 
iNTEKjpiOGATiVE, wh^n we are doubtjul^ 
to procure us Information ; and the Re-. 
QUisiTivE, to assist us in the gratifica-^ 
lion of our Volitions. The Requisitive too 
appears under too distinct species, either 
as it is Imperative to inferiors, ""Or 

l^KKCATivj: to supcriors^'^ 

As 



* It was the confounding of this Distinction, that gave 
rise to a Sophism of Protagoras'. Homer (says he) in 
beginning his Iliad with — ^V;?^, Muse, flic IVrath^ — 
When he thinks to prai/, in reality commamh, ivyevQxi 
o\oij.Byos, lirtrdTitt. Aristot. Poet, c. IJ). The solution 
is evident from the Division here established, the Gram- 
niatieal form being in both cases the same. 

(*'^ The Species of Modcx in great measure depend on 
the S]^ecies ot Snifcnccs, The Stoicx increased the num- 
ber of Sentences far beyond the Pcripatciics, Besides 
those mentioned in Chapter 11. Xoie (/;) they had 

maiijr 
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As therefore all these several Modes C Vin. 
have their foundation in nature, so have 

certain 



many more, as may be seen in Ammonius dc hUcrpret, 
p. 4. and Diogenes Laertius^ L. VII. ©6. The Peri- 
patetics (zj\d it seems too with reason) considered all 
these additional Sentences as inclodcd witiiin those, 
"which they themscKcs acknowledged, and which they 
made to be five in number, the Vocative, the Imperative, 
ihe InterrogattTc, the Precative, and the Assertive. — 
Q'here is no mention of a Potential Sentence, which may 
- 1)0 supposed to co-incide with the Assertive or Indica* 
tivc. The Vocative, f which the Peripatetics called the 
ai^os xX«ir/xo», but the Stoics more properly nfoauyo^ivrt^ 
xov^ was nothing more than the Form of address in point 
of names, titles, and epithets, with which we apply our. 
selrcs one to another. As therefore it seldom included 
any Verb within it, it could hardly contribute to form a 
verbal Mode. Ammonias and Botthius^ the one a Greek 
Peripatetic, the other a Latins have illustrated the Species 
of Sentences from Homer and Virgil^ after the following 
manner. 

*AXAa tS Xoytf 'aii\t hlZt, t5 rt KA^ITIKOY, iis 

TO, *n fxaxa^ *ATfi«^i> 
1^ t5 nPOlTAKTIKOT, 0S to, 



L 
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C. VIII 


certain marks or signs of them been ioS 


»— ,-^. 


troduced into languages, that we niaj^| 




■ 


1 


' ^ t5 "EPnTHMATlKOT, it tS, 




Ti'j, -aitzt ill i-Sfi. ; 




^ Ti 'ErKTlKOr, it ri. 




'A. V(if Z.: Tt lliTlf ■; 

x;fTl Tiirui. T«'An04>ANTIK-0T, mil' » i«dipa<t<i^9:t 




TOff' s-rttB( riji vrf»yfj.a.Ti-n, o!o. 




0.»; Sf T< «a.T« .V«r<. 


► -. 


■ B oifi ora.TSt, &c. Eif tI Die; 'Efi*- p. ■». 


K 


Boelhias't Account is as follows, Parfeclarum vera 




Oraliunvm partes quittque sunt : Uefbecativa, ul. 




Jupiler omnipotent, predbiu siJUcteru rdlit, ^H 
Da dtinik aaxilium, Pafer, atque hoc omina jSrma^^ 



Ihferatita, atf 
Fade age, Nate, : 



a Zephj/ros, S; iabere pennii. 



Intsbbogatita, u/, 
Dk mihi, Damata, agum pecui ? 

VocATITA, Ut, 

0! Pater, O Ukominum rerumque astcma potesfat. 

KsusTiATiT*, inqtiA Verifai vet Fahitas invenitur, vt^ 
Piiiiripiu arboribus varta e$t 'tuUura'treandis. ,^ 

Bueth. IB Lib. dc Ititcrp. p. 291. 
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be enabled by our discourse to signify ^^Jj^* 
them, one to another. And hence those 
various Modes or Moods, of which we 
find in common Grammars so prolix a 
detail, and which are in fact no more 
than "so many literal Forms, intended tp 
** express these wa/i/ra/ Distinctions W/' 

L 2 All 



In Milton the same sentences may be found, as follows. 
The Precative, 

— Universal Lord! be bounteous still 
To give us only Good 

The Tmperatite, 

Go theuj Thou mightiest^ in thy Father's might. 

The Interrggatite, 

Whence and what art thou^ execrable Shape? 

The VocAtiVE, 

Adam, earth*s hallozB^d Moldy 

Of God inspir*d 



The Assertite or Enunciative, 

nc conquered also andendaved bjf xsar 
ShaUy zcith their Freed m lost, all virtue lose. 

(^^ The Greek J^ianguage, which is of all the most cie- 
gant and complete, expresses these sereral Modes, t^d 

all 



i 

US HERMES. 

c. VIII. Am. these Mopes have this in coin- 
I inon, that the}' exhibit some way orother 

the 

I 



all distinctions of Time likewise, by an adequate number 
of VariittioDs in each particular Verb. T^esG Variatiuas 
mnj' be found, some at the beginning of the Verb, others 
At its ending, and consist for the most part either in 
rmUUpb/tHg or lUminislmK the number of Syllables, or 
tsMe in Utiglbening or ihortening their respocti»c Quan. 
tides, which two methods are called by Gramniarians 
the Si)Ual)!c and the Temporal. The /-o/i'n, which is but 
B species of Greek somewhat debased, adnuts in like 
manner a large portion of those variations, which are 
chtelly to be foun J at the Ending of its Verbs, and but 
rarfly at thfir I!fi;in[iii.g. Yel in Us DeiioiiL-nts and 
Passives, it is so far defectire, as to be forced to have 
recourse to ,the Auxiliar, sum. The modem Languagetj 
which hue still fewer of those Variations, hare been ' 
necessitated all of them to assume two AuiiliarS at least, 
that is to say, those which express in each Language tha 
Verbs, //ove, and Am. As to tfae English Tongue, it ■> 
■o poor in this respect, as to admit no Variation for 
Modes, and only one for Time, which we apply to ex- 
press an Aorist of the PasL . Thus from IVrite comxA 
Wrote; from Vive, Gave; from Speak^ Spake^ &c.— 
Hence to express Time, and Modes, we are compcHed 
to employ no less than seven Auxiliars, viz. Do, Am, 
Have, Siuttl, Will,, May, and Can; which we use some- 
tinea ■inglj'} u whea we say, I am writing, 1 haoc writ- 



1 



I 
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theSotJLand its Affections. Their c.yiiL 
Peculiarities and Distinctions are in 
part, as follows. 

The REQuisiTivEandlNTERROOA- 
tive Modes are distinguished from the 
Indicative and Potential^ that whereas 
these last seldom call for a Return, to the 
two former it is always necessary. 

If we compare the Requisitive 
Mode with the Interrogative, we 
shall find these also distinguished, and 
that not only in. the Return, but in other 
Peculiarities. 

L3 The 



ten ; sometimes two together, as I haoe been writing, I 
should have written ; sometimes no less than three, as I 
might have been lost, he could have been preserred. Bot 
for these, and all other speculations, relatire to the Ge- 
nius of the English Language, we refer the reader, who 
wishes for the most authentic information, to that ex- 
cellent Treatise of the learned Dr. Lotcth^ intitled,. A 
short Iniroduction to EngSsh Orammar. 
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G. Vin. The Return to the Requisitive is somc^ 
times made in Wordky sometimes in Deed^^ 
To the request of Dido to Efieas — 



•a primd dic^ hospesy origine nobis 



Insidias Dandum-^ 



the proper Return was in JVordSy that is, 
in an historical Narrative. To the Re- 

quest of the unfortunate Chief date 

obolum Belisario — the proper Return was ^ 
in a Deed, that is, in a charitable Relief. 
But with respect to the Interrogative^ 
the Return is necessaribj made in f fords 
alone^ in Words, which are called a Re^ 
spouse ox Answer^ and which arc alwaj^s 
actually or by implication some defini- 
tive assertive Sentence. Take Examples, 
JVhose Verses are these? — the Return is a 
Sentence — These are Verses of Homer. 
Was Brutus a worth/ Alan ? — the Return 
is a Sentence — Brutus was a worthy Man. 

And hence (if we may be permitted 
to digress) we may perceive the near 

aflSnity 
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affinity of this Interrogative Mode with C. Vin. 
the Indicativeyin which last its Response 
or Return is mostly made. So near in- 
deed is thi^ Affinity, that in these two 
Modes alone the Verb retains the same 
1^0Yiti(^)j nor are they otherwise distin- 
guished, than either by the Addition or 
Absence of some small particle, or b^y 
some minute change in the collocation 
of the. words, or sometimea only by a 
change in the Tone, or Accent CO. - 

m 

L 4 But 



^9tt ««oCflftXX4f7a^ /budiVftTdM ru naXiiiv^au o^ifixii-— av^vXt}^*^ 
%ti9» ^\ Tnt naraipdnvtf v«»f^l^t< tU to tlvai o^ifixii. The 
Jndicaiive Mode^ of uhkh we ^peak^ by iaying aside that ' 
Assertion^ which by Us nature it implies, qviff the name 
of bidicaiive — when it reaaumes the Asstrtion^ it returns 
again to its proper Character, Apol). dc Sjnt. L. ITI. 
c. 21. Theodore Gaza says the same, Introd. Gram. 
X. IV. 

C/) It may be obsenred of the Interrogative, that as 
often as the Interrogation is simple and dejinitcj the Ke« 
iponse may be made in almost the same Words, by con. 

vertiDf 
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C. vra. But to return to our comparison b&r 
twe^i the Interrogative Mode and the 
ReqMisitive. 

Thk 



vertiog them into a sentence afirmatire or negatiFe^ ac> 
cowling' as the trnth b either one or. the other. For ex* 
«nple — Are these Verses of Homer ? — Response — These 
Verses are of Homer. Are those Verses of Virgil ? — 
Responsei — Those are not Verses of Virgil. And here 
the Artists of Language, for the sake of brerity and , 
&patch, hare prorided two Particles, to represent all 
such Responses ; Yes, for all the affirmatiye ; No, for all 
the nc£;atire. 

But when the Interrogation is complex^ as when we say 
— Are these Verses of WomcT. or of Virgil ? — much more, 
when it is indefim/t\ as when we say in general — JVhose 
are theie Verses / — We cannot then respond after the 
manner above mentioned. The Reason is, that no In- 
terrogation can be answered by a simple Ves^ or a sim- 
ple No^ except only those, which are themselves so sim- 
ple, as of two possible answers to admit only one. Now 
the least complex Intorrogation will admit of four An- 
swers, two afllrmativc, two negative, if not, perhaps of 
more. The reason is, a complex Interrogation cannot 
subsist of less than two simple ones ; each of which 

may 
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Thf Interrogative (in the Ian- C. vni. 
guage of Graminaxians) has all Persons 
of both Nutid>ers. The Requisitive 

or 



may be separately affirmed and separately denied. For 
instance — jire these Verses Homer's, or Virgil's ? (1.) 
J%ey arg Homer^i^-^^,) They are n^t Homer's — (3.) 
They are VirgU*s — (4.) Tlieif are noi^Firgits — we mAj 
add, (5.) They are of , neither. The indefinite Interro- 
gations go still farther ; for thes« may be answered by 
infinite affirmatives^ and infinite negatives. For instance 
"•^IVhpse are these Verses? We may answer affirma- 
tively.^7^^ are Virgil's, TTiey are Horace's, They are 
Ovid's, 4*0.— or negatively — They are not Virgil's, They 
are not Horace's, They are not Ovid's, and so on, either 
way, to infinity. How then should we learn from a sin* 
gle Yes^ or a single No, which particular is meant among 
infinite Possibles? These therefore are Interrogations 
which must be always'answered by a Sentence, Yet even 
here Custom has consulted for Brevity, by returning for 
Answer ^only the single essential characteristic JVordj and 
Intrenching by an Ellipsis all the rest, which rest the In- 
terrogator is left to supply from himself. Thus when 
wt are asked — Jiozc many rigid angles equal the angles qf 
a triar^le ? — we answer in the short monosyllable, Two ; 
whereas, without the Ellipsis, the answer would have 
been — TYoo right angles equal the angles of a tiianglc. 



The 
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^- ^'^"; or Imperative has no Jirst Person of 
the singular, and that from this plain 
reason, that it is equally absurd in 
^ Modes for a person to request or give 

commands to himself, as it is in Pronoxinx, 
for the speaker to become the subject of 
his own address*. 

Again, we may interrogate as to all 
Ti/nes, both Pi'esent, Past, and Future. 
Who WAS Founder ((/"Rome? IVho is 
Ai'n^ 0/ China ? TVho will discover 
the Longitude ? — But Intreating and 
Commanding (which arc the Essence of 
the 



/The Ancients distingaished tbese two Species of Inter- 
Togation by different nunei. The dmple they called 
'E^mfui, Inierrogatio ; the complex, tt&rita, PeranUu- 
tio. Ammomtu calls thefirst of tbese 'E^wmaiiSioXtKlatij 
the other, 'tfi'nmt eiw/uiTin. See Am. in Lib. de £f« 
terjir. .p. 160. Diog. Laerl. VII. 66. Qamfit. lut^ 
IX. 2. 

• Sup, p. 74, 75. 



n 
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the Requisitive Mode) have a necessary C. Vin, 
respect to the Future^) only. For in- 
deed what have they to do with the 

present 



(8^ ApoUomus*s Account of the Future, implied in 
all Imperatiyes, is worth observing. *£vi yof i^i ytto/Ai^ 
vots II fAvi yiTOM^iv ii nPO£TASI£* r» if f4.i ynofi^vat « /xii 71- 
yvcrotf Iwt'nhio'niret il fx^rr«fif ro.torta^at, MEAAONTOS 
15-i. A Com M A N D has respect to those things uhkh either 
4ire not doingj or have not yet been done. But those 
things^ tchich being not now doings or having not yet been 
done^ have a naiural aptitude to exist hereafter y may bt 
properly said to appertain to *tHt. Future. 'De Syn- 
taxi, L. I. c. 36. Soon before this he says — ^Awarra rA 

h 'urm ifj TO, 'O TTPANNOKTONHXAS yiMAXeO, rj, 
TIMHeHZETAl, x«r« w xj^wm tfwar t5 ixxXiVii J«|XX«. 
^^f x«Oi rl /xiv t9^d(]t)iiMr, TO il o^«r'xov. All III PSRA^ 
TIVES have a disposition within them^ which respects thk 
FuTURE-^zfi^A regard therefore to Time, it is the same 
* thing to say^ Let him, that kills a Tyrant, bs 

HONOUR EQ, or, |IB, THAT KILLS ONE, SITALL BK 

HONOURED ; the difference being only in the Mode^ intff 
mucii as one is Imperative, 'the other Indicative or 
Declarative. Apoll. de Syntaxi, L. I.e. 35. Prisdan 
■eems to allow Imperatives a share of Present Inne, as 
Meil as Future. But if we attend^ we shall find his Pre^ 

sent 
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c.viii, present or the past, the natures of whidl 
are immutable am) necessary ? 



teat to be nothing die than an immeiliaie Future, as op- 
posed to a more distant one. Impemfitux rem Prtriaa 
£f Fuiurum [Tcjnpujf] nattirali gu^dam ticccstilatc vide- 
tUr posse arciperc. Ea rlinim imperamu*, qua ret in 
prit!<n(i statim votumus Jinri sine uHyuA lUlationey vcl in 
Juluro. Lib. VIII. p. 806. I 

It is true the Greeks in their ImperatiTt^s admit cc^ k 
tain Tenses of the Past, such as those of llic Perfechimf li 
and of the two AorisU. But then these Tenses, wbea 1 
so applied, cither totally lose tlieir temporary Character, ' 
or dse arc u^ed (o intiHuale such « Si>eed of execution, 
that the dnd should be (as it were) done in the ver; 
instant when commanikd. The same riiffcrenee seems to 
subsist between our English Imperative, Be i^a<is, md 
those olhcn of, Go, or Be goivg. The first (if we 
please) may be stiled the Imperative of /li« Perfe^um, 
u calling la the Tery instant for the completion atomt 
Commands : the others may be stiled Imperaliret cf A* 
Future, as allowing a reasooable time to begin fint, aad 
finish afterwards. 

It is thus ApoUonius, in the Chaptrr first cited, dii- 
dnguishea between axa-tlhu rat sfcvJAttt, Go to dicing ' 
the fines, and n3^1<aru rat i/iwixut. Get the Fmer dug. 
The ■ 
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It is from this connection of Futurity C. VIII 
' with Commands y that the Future Lidica- 
tive is sometimes used for thelmperativc^ 
and that to say to any one, You shall 
DO this, has often the same force with 
the Imperative, Do this. So in the 
Decalogue — Thou shalt not kill 
—Thou shalt not bear false 

witness 



The first is spoken (as he calls it) tU usf «rao-iy, ht/ way 
of Blsctension^ or aUmcance of Time for the voork ; the 
second, tU wmXt/unrtv^ with a view to immediate Console* 
Hon. And in another place, explaining the difference 
between the same Tenses, ImvIm and Xxa^/ov, he sajs of 

the last, J fxofov TO (jun ytvofAf voy tj^o^rao'crts, «AA» i^ ro y/M- 
§ikiuo9 «t va^»roiff9t dwayof tvfi, that it not only commandi 
9omething vshich has not been yet done^ btU forbids also 
tkaty which is now doing in an Extension^ thai is to say, in 
u ihw and tengthtned progress. , Hence, if a man has 
beea a loog while writing, and we aire willing to hasten 
him, it would be wrong to say in Greeks rPA^E, Writi 
(for that he is ftozr, and has been iong doing) bat IP AtON, 
Get youk Writing doxe; mare no delays. Sec 
Apoll. L. III. c. U. Sec also Macrobius de Diff, Verb. 
Grctc. Sf Lai. p. 680. Edit. Farior. Laiini nan cestima^ 
veruni^ &c. 
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C.VllI. WITNESS — which denote (we kn 
"""^^^ the strictest and most authorit] 
f Commands. 




As to the Potential Mode, itj 
distinguislied from ail the rest, by ia 
subordinate or subjunctive Nature. It is ] 
also farther distinguished from the Re* j 
guisitive and Interrogative, by implying | 
a kind of fet- ble and weak Assertion, and j 
so becoming in some degree susceptible 
of Truth and FaUhood. Thus, if it be 
said potentially, This may be, or, Tkia 
might have been, we may remark with- 
out absurdity, It is true, or It is false. 
13ut if it be said. Do this, meaning, FUf 
to Heaven, or. Can thisbe done ? meaning', 
to square the Circle, we cannot say in 
either case, it is true or it is false, though 
the Command and the Question are 
about things impossible. Vet still the 
Potential does not aspire to the Indica- 
tive, because it implies but a dubious 
and conjectural Assertion, whereas that 



L 
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of the Indicative is absolute, and with- C. VIII 
out reserve. 

This therefore (the Indicative I 
mean) is the Mode, which, as in ^11 
Graminars it is the first in order, so is . 
truJy first both in dignity and use. It 
is this, which publishes our sublimest 
perceptions; which exhibits the Soul 
in her puregt Energies", superior to the 
Imperfections of desires and wants ; 
which includes the whole of Time^ and 
its minutest distinctions; which, in its 
various Past Tenses, is employed by 
History, to preserve to us the remem- 
brance of former Events ; in its Futures 
is used by Prophecy, or (in default of 
this) by wise Foresight, to instruct and 
forewarn us, as to that which is coming ; 
but above all in its Present Tense serves 
Philosophy and the Sciences, by just 
Demonstrations to establish necessary 

Truth ; that TuuTii,w^hichfrom its na- 

« 

ture only exists in the Present ; which 

knows 
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CVin. knows no distinctions either of Past i 
of Future, but is every Avhere, and! 
ways invariably oneW, 

Thbouo 



''*■' Seo the quotation, \ote '■"' Chapter tl 
Qtm ama iHd/iitu, Dcus est, non euin didmns n 
Kd, tie. 



Bocthiiif, author (>r the sentimcnl there quoted, • 

hy birth a Roman of the fitnt <)iialily; by rtlig 

Christian ; and by |>hilMai>hy, a Plutonic aud Pee 

tctic; which two Seels, ue they sprang from the 

Source, were in the lattor ages of antiquity c 

ailo|>ted by the same Persons, such as ThcviUliui, Pof' 

fl^/rjr, tamblichaa, jimmonka, and othon. I There WriB 

(^ no Sects of FfailoBophf , that lay gr eater Streu on ih» 

^^ diitinctioii between things etisting in Time and not tm 

■ '^^O TTw, than tie two above-mentionBd. jThe DoctrinK. '. 

of the Peripatetics on this Subject (since it ii tfaefe (fcMt 

BoetUtM here {ollowa) majr be partly understood frt* 

the following ^eteh. 

" TtfE Tuma^ THAT KXMT IN TiHE, We flWir ! 
(c xshose Ejiftence Time can ineasure. But if thdr 
' *< Existence may be measured by Time, then then 

« may be asRomed a Timfe greater than the Esbtente 
'* of any one of them, as there may be aKomed R 
*< number greater than the greatest multitude, that b 
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THROUGii'all the above Modes, with C. Vlil. 
their respective Tenses, the Verb being 

con* 



*' capable of being numbered. And hence it is that 
'^^ things temporary have their Existence, as it were /^ 
^< mited by Time ; that they are confined within it, as 
^^ within some bound ; and that in some degree or other 
^^ they aU submit to Us powsry according to those com- 
'^ mon Phrases, that Time is a destroyer; that things de* 
*^ cay through Thne ; that men forget in Thne^ and lose 
*' their abilities, and sddom that they improYe, or grow . 
^^ young, or beautiful. The truth indeed is, Time always 
^^ attends Motion. Now the natural effect of Motion is 
^^ to put something J tchich now is^ out of that state, in 
^^ tDhick- it now is^ and so far therefore to des^oy that 
<< state. 

^^ The rcTerscof ali this holds v,\{\i things that exist 
^< XTBENALLY. These exist not in Time, because Timer 
^< b so far from being able to measure their Ex^tence^ 
^ that no Time can be assumed, uhich their existence doth 
^' not surpass. To which we may add, that they feel 
^^ none of its effects, being no way obnoxious either, to 
*' damage^ or dissolution. 

^' To instance in examples of either kind of Being.— 
<' There are such things at this instant, as Stonehenge 
^^ and the Pyramids. It is likewise true at this instant, 
<* that the Diameter of the square is commensurable with- 
*^ its side. What then shall wc say ? Was there ever a 

M 'A'»me, 
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C. VIII. considered as denoting an Attribute, 
has always reference to some Person, or 
Substance. Thus if we say, Jf cnt, ^ 
or, Go, or Whither goeth^ or^ Might have 
gone^ we must add a Person or Sub- 
stance, to make the Sentence complete. 
Cicero went ; Ca?sar might hate gone ; 
whither goeth the Wind?, Go! ThouTrai^ 
tor ! But there is a Mode or Form, under 
which Verbs sometimes appear, where- 
they have no reference at all to Persons 
or Substances. For example — To cat is 

pleasant ; 



^' Time, when it was twf incommcnsurublc^ as it is cer- 
'' tain there was a Time, when there was no Stonehengc, 
'' or Pyramids ? or is it dailtf growing less ificommen'- 
" surablcy as we are assured of ])L'cays in both thosa 
** massy Structures ?'* From these utichangeable Truths, 
we may pass to their Place, or llei2.*on ; to the unceasing 
Intellection of the universal Alind, ever jjerlcct, everfull^ 
'knowing no rcmjj'sions, languors, C^c. See Nfif. Jusc^ 
1.. IV. c. 19. Mclaph. L. XIV. c. G, 7, «, 'J. 10. Fxlit. 
l)u Val. and Vol. \. p. 2Gi. Note VII. Tin' loilovring 
Passage may deserve Attention. 

Toy ya,^ Ncu o /u«y voiTy T7fyV/tfy. ti, ixr. vol-ir* o of -.c", rji^VKi, )^ 
V4i». a^A:* K, ovros o-.ir^ ri?^.ior, av /xr) z:£oa'9ris xiTu} ro >o four 
aiii, K, t^aiirx ^oth tc, f/.'n aAPvori aXXa. iff sir, a.-* ivrc^wSfaTCf • 
i9xv rfj» >L. '57ayr*, )C */-'a». Max. Tvr. Dis.^. XV'll. p. 201. Ed 
L.oitd. 
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pleasant ; but \o fast is wholesome. Here C.VIIL 
the Verbs Toer/fjand, To /iz^f, stand alone 
by themselves, nor is it requisite or even 
practicable to prefix a Person or Sub- 
stance. Hence the Latin and modern 
Grammarians have called Verbs under 
this Mode, from this their indefinite na- 
turc, IxFixiTivKs. Sanctius has given 
them tlic nam(^ o^ Impersonals ; and the 
Greeks that of 'ATafijxCpaTa, from the 
same reason of their not discovering ci- 
ther Person or Number. 

These Ixfimtives go farther. — 
They not onl y lay aside the character of 
AttrihutiveSj but they also assume that 
of Substantives^ and as such themselves 
become distinguished with their several 
Attributes. Thus in the instance abovff, 
Pleasant is the Attribute, attending the * 
Infinitive, To Eat ; Wholesome the attri- 
bute attending the Infinitive, To Fast. 
Examples in Greek and Latin of like 
kind are innumerable. 

M 2 Bake 
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C* Vin. Dulce ^ decorum est pro patria mo r i « 
SciRB tuufii nihil est 

The Stoics in their grammatical in- 
quiries had this Infinitive in such esteem, 

that 



(^> It. is from the Infinitive thus participating tho 
nature of a Noun or Sobstantife, that the best Gramma- 
rians have called it sometimes "OwfAo, /ijfA«T*xo», a verbai. 
. Noun ; sometimes "Ovo/x* ^tjfA^rof, the Verb's Noun.—' 
The Reasou of this Appellation is in Greek more evident, 
from its taking the prepositive Article before it in all 
oases / TO y^x(pu¥, ra y^xipttv, ru y^x(l>si». The same con- 
struction is not unknown in English, 

Thus SjHinser, 

For not to have been dipt in Lethe lake^ 
Could save tlic son of Thetis fuom to die — 

« 

•wo t5 ^aviry. In like manner we say. He did if, to bo 
mA, where we must supply by an Ellipsis the Preposition, 
For. He did ity for to be richj the same as if we had 

said, He did it for gain svikx r3 vrXaniVj cvrxa t« xff- 

^Mf in French^ pour s'cnricher. Even when we speak 

such Sentences, as the following, 1 choose to philoso* 
puisE, rather than TO be rich, to ^i^oaoipiif ^ttXofxxt, «w<f 
T« vXktrtTvf the«Jnfinitives are in nature as much Accusa- 
tives, as if we were to say, / choose Philosophy rather 

than 
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that they held this alone to be the ge- C* VUI, 
niiine PHMA or Verb, a name, which 
they denied to all the other Modes. 
Their reasoning was, they considered 
the true verbal character to be contained 
simple and unmixed in the Infmitive only. 
Thus the Infinitives riffiTaTcrt/, Amhu^ 
lore, To walk^ mean simply that energy, 
and nothing more. The other Modes, 
besides expressing this energy, superadd 
certain Affections^ w^hich respect per- 
sons and circumstances. Thus Ambulo 
and Ambula mean not simply To walk^ 
but mean, / zmlk^ and, Walk Thou. And 

hence 



than Riches, r%t ^iXoo^/ai pnXofAmt, tiirt^ rot v/Xhtow. Thnii 
too Prisctan^ speakiog of Infinitives — Clrrkht: ein'm est 
CuRsus; 4' ScaiBERE, Scriftura; ^ Lecsere, J^ectio, 
Jlaque frequenter Sf Nomimhus aifjunguntur^ Sf aliU casutu 
iibusy more Nominum ; ui Persiuty 

Sedpidcrum est digUo wwrutrari<, 4r diekr^ hie est. 

And soon after^'-Ctfm enim dkoy Bonum est t.egkrc, ni- 
kU aliud significo^ nisi. Bona est lectio. L. XVIII. 
p. 1 130. See also ApoU, L. I. c. 8. Gaza Gram, h- IV. 

To Sf •vs^ifA^direi*, erofut if' fn/^rof x. r. X. 

M3 
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C. Vlir. Jience they are all of them resolvable 
into the Lifiiutive, as their Prototype^ to-* 
gether with some sentence or word, ex- 
pressive of their proper Character. Am- 
buloj I walk ; this is, Indico me amhularey 
I declare myself to walk. , Ambula, Walk 
Thou ; that is, Impero te ambulare, I com- 
mand thee to walk ; and so with the 
Modes of every othqr species. Take 
away therefore the Assertion, the. Com- ^ 
mand, or whatever else gives a Character, 
. to any one of these Modes, aftd there 
remains nothing more than the merb 
InfIxVitive, which (as Friscian says) 
signif/cat ipsctm rem^ qudw continetVer- 

bitmC'K 

1 iij: 



^^-' See Apollon. L. III. 13. KaOo'X^ tuav zja^nyutvov 
aTTo nvos y.. r. A. See also Gaza, in the note bcfoiv. I^i~ 
iur a Con>tnir(ivnc (fuoquc \\n\ rei Verboruni (ido't. No- 
niinis, qifod y/gmyicaf jpsani rem) habere iNFiNiTivuM 
pos.^ut}iiis digno^cere ; res autem in Fcrsonas distribnfa 
jaat alios verbi niotus. — Itaquc onincs modi in Ittntc, id 
est, Infinitivum, transunvminr sivc resolvuntiir. Prise, 
L. XVIII. p. 1131. From these Principles >4[/?o//<;fz///.y 
calls the Infinitive 'Pr/xa yiy/xwraroy, and Priscian^ Vcrbunt 
gcneraie. 
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The application of this infinitive is C.V 
somewhat singular. It naturally coalesces 
with all those Verbs that denote any 
Tendenccy Desire^ or Volition of the Soulj . 
but not readily with others. Thus it is\ 
sense as well as syntax, to say /?8Xo(x«i ?vjt/, 
Cupio vivercj I desire to live ; but not to 
say 'Erfl/o; Cw, Edo vivercy or even in Eng^. 
lishy I eat to live^ unless by an Ellipsis,' 
instead of I eat for to live ; as we say 
ivf xa T« ^CJy, or pour vivre. The reason 
is, that though different Actions may 
unite in Ihe same Subject^ and therefore 
be coupled together (as when we say, 
He walked ^and discoursed) yet the 
Actions notwithstanding remain sepa- 
rate and distinct. But it is not so with 
respect to Volitions, and Actions. Here 
the coalescence is often so intimate, that 
the Volition is unintelligible, till the 
Action be exprest. Cupioj Voloj Deside-- 
TO — I desire, I am willing, I want — 
What ? — ^The sentences, we see, are de- 
fective and imperfect. We must help 
them then by Infinitives, which express 

M 4 the 
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^J^- the proper actions tp which they tend. 
CtifNO kgere^ Volo diseere^ J)e$idcro vu- 
derCf I desire to read^ I am mUing to Ut^^ 
I went to see. Thus is the whole ten-- 
' deijed complete, as well in sentimifeiit a« 
la sjntax(^. 
/ , ■ . 

AiTD ^ much for Modbs^ and their 
•sevrefal Species. We (ire to attempt to 
denominate thera aecording to theij; 
tneist enunent ebfuraetere ; it may be done 
Ai. the follbwiqg manner. As every ne- 
G^slnry trutii^ and every den^onstr&tive 
syllogtsm^.( which last is no more than a 
combination of such truths) must always 
be exprest under positive assertions, 
and as positive assertions only belong 

to 



I 



('^ Prisdan calls these Verbs, which naturally precede 
InfinitiYes, Verba Volwniaiiva ; they arc called in Greek 
n^Aifirixa. See L. XVIII. 1129. but more particularly 
see JpoUonitify L. III. c. 13. where this whole doctrine 
is explained with great Accuracy. Sec also Macrobius 
de Diff. Verb. Gr. Sf Lat. p. 085. Ed. Var. 

— Nee omnc »mm^*y^»rfr9 cuicunque VerbOy &c. 
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to the Indicative^ we may denominate it C. Vlli, 
. for that reason the Mode of Sci- 
E X c E^^\ Again, as the Potential is only 
conversant about Contingents^ of which 
we cannot say with certainty that they 
will happen or not, we may call this 
Mode THE Mode OF Conjecture. — 
Again, as those that are i^orant and 
would be informed, must ask of those 
that already know, this being the oatu- 
ral way of becomiHg 'Proficients ; hence 
we may call the Interrogative j the 
Mode of Proficiency, 

Inter cuncta legea^ ^ fercontabere , 

doctoSf 
Qud raiione qtieas traducere leniter cevum^ 
Quid pure tranquillet^ &c. Hor. 

Farther still, as the highest and most 
excellent use of the Requisitive Mode is 

legis- 



(»") Ob nobilitatem prctivtt Ixdicativus, solus Modus 
apius Sdentiisy solus Pater Veritatis. Sea], de Caus. L« 
I At. c. 116« 



\ 
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C. vlir. legislatire command, we may stile it foe 
thb reason the MoD:fe of Legisba- 
TURE. Ad Divas adeunto cast^^ says CIr 
. cero in the , character of a RoMan law- , 
giver ; Be it therefore enacted^ say the ' 
laws oi 'England ; and' in the same Made 
speak thp laws of every other nation. It 
19 also in this Mode that the geometri-^ 
cian/'with the authority of a legislator, 
ttoxlers lines to be bisected, and circlqiv^ 
described, as preparatives to that scir * 
.^ce, which he is about to establish^ . 



1- 



There are other supposed affectiodft 

of Verbs, such as Number and Person. 
But these surely cannot be called a part 
of their essence, nor indeed are they the 
essence of any other Attribute, being in 
fact the properties, not of Attributes, 
but of Substances. The most that can 
be said, is, that "Verbs in the more ele- 
gant languages are provided with cer- 
tain terminations, M'hich respect the 
Number and Person of every Substantive^ 

that 
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that we may know with jiiore precision, C Vin. 
in a complex sentence, cacli particular 
substance, with its attendant verbal At- 
tributes. The same may be said of -Se-r, 
with respect to Adjectives. They have 
terminations which vary, as they respect 
lieings niale or female, tho' Substances 
past dispute are alone susceptible of 
sext'O. We therefore pass over these 

matters, 



<'") It b somewhat extraordinary, that so acute and 
rational a GrammariaD as Sanciius^ should justly deny 
GenderSy or the distinction of Sex to Adjectives, and yet 
ooake Persons appertain, not to Substantives^ but ta 
Verbs, Hb commentator Perizomus is much more cou» 
sistent, who says — M vero si rem rede confkleresy ipsis 
flominibus S( Pronominibus vel m(wimi\ imo wttce inest 
ipsa Persona ; &i Verba se habent in Personarum ralionc 
ad Nomiim plane n'cuti Adjcciiva in rattone Gcnerum ad 
Substanfiva, quibus soils autor (Sanctius scil. L. I. c. 7.) 
Sr rede Genus (uhcribit^ exdusis Adjedivis, Sanct. JMi- 
ncTv. L. I. c. 12. There is indeed an exact Analogy 
bflwciMi the Accidents of Sex and Person. There are 
but two Sexes J that is to. say, the Male and the Female ; 
and but two Ptfr«o;ij'(or Characters essential to discourse) 
that is to say, the Speaker, and the Party addressinl. — 
The third Sex and third Person are improperly so called, 
being in fact but Negations of the other two. 
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CVm. matters, and all of like kind, as being Hi- 
ther among the elegancies, than the es- 
sentials W of language, which essentials 
are the subject of our present inquiry^ 
The principal of these now remaining is 
THE Difference of Verbs, as to 

THEIR SEVERAL SfECIES, whicll Vft 

endeavour to explain in the following 
manner. 



(^ Wboerer wonted see more upon a subject of impor- 
tance, referred to in many parts of this treatise, and par- 
ticularly in-note (h) of this chapter, may consult Let' 
iers concerning Mind, an Octavo Volame published 
1750, the Author Mr. John Petviiiy Vicar of Ilsington 
in De-con^ a person who, though from his retired sitaa-« 
tion little known, was deeply skilled in the Philosophy 
both of the Anticnts and Modcrhs, and, more than this, 
was valued by all that knew him for his virtue and 
worth. 



CHAP 
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CHAP. IX 



Concerning the Species of Verhs^ and, their 
other remaining Properties. 

All Verbs, lliat are strictly so called ChlX^ 
denote W Energies. Now as all Ener-^ 
^ies are Attributes, they have reference 
of course to certain energizing Substances. 
Thus it is impossible there should be 
auch Energies, as To love, tojiy, to wound j 
&c. if there were not such beings as 
Men, Birds, Swords, &c. Farther, every 
Energy doth not only require an Ener- 
gizer,but is necessarily conversant about 
some Subject. For example, if we say, 
Brutus loves — we must needs supply — 

loves 



(<>) We use thb w6rd Enebot, rather than Motion, 
from its more comprehensive meaoin^; it being a sort of 
Grenus, which Includes within it both Motion and its Pn- 
vation. See before, p. 94, 96, 



m 
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^'^[X - lovos Cafo, Cn.fsiiL-;, Porfia, or some onq 
•The Su'orfl u'ortn<l,s — i. e. wounds Ilecioi 
Sarpcf/on, Priam, or some one. An 
thus is it, that cxcry En«rgy is ncco! 

^ rily sitiiiite Ix'twecn two Suhstantive 

«n Kncrgizcr which is fwtive, and a Su^ 
jcci which is paxskr. Hence then, 
- the Encrgizcr Iciul the sentence, tl 
Energy follows its clmi-ai^ter, and h6 
comes what we call a Vkrb active.- 
'J'hiis we say Briilm nmaf, Bnifus Invi 
Oil the contrary, if the passive Subje 
b(*prinripal, it follows the chacaeter of 
this too, iind then becomes what we call 
A Veun I'AssivK. 'j'hns we say, Por- 
tia amnfiir, Portia is lotcil. It is in like 
manner that the sffmc lload between the " 
summit and foot of the same mountain, 
with respect to the summit is Ascent, 
with respect to the foot is Descent.—- 
Since then every Energy respects an 
Energizer, or a passive Subject; hence 
the Reason why every Verb, whether 
active or passive, has in language a ne- ■ 
1 cessary 



\ 
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ccssary reference to some Noun for its ^|i^^' 
Nominative Case^^\ ^ 

But to proceed still farther from what 
has been already observed. Brutus 
loved Portia. — Here Brutus is the Ener- 
gizer; loved^ the Energy, and Portia^ 
the Subject. But it might have been, 
Brutus loved Cato, or CassiuSj or the JRo- 
man Republic ; for the Energy is refer- 
able to Subjects infinite. Now among 
these infinite Subjects, when that hap- 
pens to occur, which is the Energizer 
also, as when we say Brutus loved him- 
self, slew himself y &c. in such Case the 
Energy hath to the same being a doublef 
Relation^ both active and passive. And 
this it is which gave rise among the 

Greeks 



C*) The doctrine of Impersooal Verbs has been justly 
rejected by the best Grammarians, both antient and mo- 
dern. See Sanct, Min. L. I. c. 12. L. III. c. 1. L. IV. 
c. 3: Priscian, L. XVIII. p. 1134. Apoll, L. ill. 
iub. fin. In which places the reader wUi see a proper 
Nominative supplied to all Verbs of this supposed cha- 
racter. 
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Greeks to that species of Verbs, called 
Vbkds middle'''), and such was their 
true and original use, however in many 
instances they may have since happened 
to deviate, lii other languages the Verb 
still retains its active Form, and the 
passive Subject (se or himself) is ex* 
pressed like other accusatives. 

AoAiN, ia some Verbs it happens 
that the Energy al/cai/s keeps within tlie 
Energizer, and never passes out to any 
foreign extraneous Subject. Thus ■vvhcn. 
we siiv, C<tsnr walketli^ Ctesar sitteth, 
it is impossible the Energy should ptat 

Ota 



I'l Ta! 7«f KxKafiLttx (inroniTet %nfi.aT» nufi^'wltian Tan- 

ilS^ro inftitiMi 1^ «»9nTiKii iixQlatxi. The ferfi*, called 
Verbii middle, adtuit a Coincidence of the ac/ire andpai- 
aive Character. Apollon. L. III. c. 7. He that would 
see this whole lyoctrinf: cuncerning the power of rae 
kiAdle tehb explained and canBrmed with great Inge. , 
nui^ and Learning, may consult a small TKatise nf that 
altiB Critic Kitrfer, entitled, De Vera Um P'erborum Me- 
diorum. A neat edition of this scarce piece has been 
latidy pabtished. 




9ut {as in the Case of those Verbs called Cb. IX. 
by the Grammarians Verbs transi- 
tive) because both the Energizer and 
the Passive Subject are united in the same 
Person. For what is the cause of this 
Tvalking or sitting? — It is the fVill and 
Vital Powers belonging to Casar. And" 
what is tiie Subject, made so to move or 
to sit ? — It is the Body and Limbs belong- 
ing also to the same Casar. It is this 
then forms that species of Verbs, which 
grammarians have thought fit to call 
A'erbs nj;[;ter, as if indeed thej were 
void both of Action and Pasxton, when 
perhaps (like Verbs middle) they may 
be rather said to iinply both. Not how- 
ever to disputyC about Names, as these 
Neuters in thdr Energizer always dis- 
cover their passive Suh^ect'''\ which other 
VerJIjs 



(«' ThU Character of Ncntera Uie Greeh jery happilj' 
«xprcss by the Terras, 'AeTvudBiia and '\hmni6tiet, which 
Pfisdan reiidera qme ex se in nHpi&Jit intrinsecut Pastio, ■ 
U, Vlll. 790. Conn-tOii An apiid Puisth. p. 2051 . 

N *' 
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Verbs cannot, their passive Subjects I 
ing infinite ; hence the reason why it i 
as superfluous in these Neuters to ham 
the Subjectexpressed, as in other A 
it is necessary, and cannot be omitte 
And thus it is that we are taught , 
common grammars that Verbs 

requ 



It maj be here obseried, that even these Verbs, c 
AcHtes, can upon occasion lay luidc their transiliTC c 
racter ; that is to say, can drop their subsexjucot A 
tire, and assume the Form of Neaiert, so as to stand by 
iticmsclres. This happens, when the Diseourse respects 
tht were Energy or .-{fi-ctio/f only, and has no regard to 
the Sabject, ba it tba thbg or that Thns we Emjy ix 
•%) irayntimaa jnt, T3dt ManknoKi not kom to remi, 
■pealdag only of Uw Energj, in which we nppow his ' 
defideat Had the Ducoone been npoa the Sabjecb of 
Kading, we must hare added them, ix Jin einymmaa vi 
'Ofi^fit, Be kunei mot hon tv read Homefy or VirgUy tt 

That Honu, 
Qui cam out metuit, jtaat iUum tk dotmu out rer, 
Ul Uppumpkta ii 



Bgthat cman or ruu (not fliii thing In partiodu- 
m tliat, but la gtatnl ht witluD whove brcut Oam 
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requite an AccusativCt while Neuters re- Ch. IX. 
yai're norte. 

Of the above species of Verbs, the 
Middle cannot be called necessary, be- 
cause most languages have done with- 
out it The Species of Verbs there- 
fore remaining arc the Active, the 
Passive and the Neuter,- and those 
seem essential to all languages what- 
oveK''-*. 



i 
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affections prcTail) has Ike samcjoi/ in a House or Estate^ 
US the Man ailh bad Ei/et hat injine IHctures. So Catar 
In his celebnted Laconic Epistk or, Veni, Vidi, Vict^ 
vhere two ActiTcs we lee fallow one Neuter in the same 
detacbed Forni, as that Neuter Itself. The Glory it seems 
■was in ike rapid Serpitl of the Evtnla. Conquest came 
Bs quick, as he could come himself, and look about him. ^ 
tVham he saw, and irAom he conquered, was not Iha \ 
thing, of which he boasted. See ApoU. L. III. c. 

W The SioiC), in their logical view of Verbs, aa 
Baking part in Propoiitioas, considered them aader tha ^ 
four following Sorts. 

When 




I 



There remains a remark or two fart 
tiier, and then we quit the Subject oi 
Verbs. , It is true in general that tlie 
greater part of them denote Attributes 
of Energy and Motion. But there are 
some which appear to denote nothing 
more* 



Whens f%rfl, RU-incidinf[ wilh the NommUhe of tom^ 
iVuim, maia ailhout /arllwr help a pcrfvct usertiiieSciu 
Icnce, as XAxfam t^i^'variT. Socrates aaikttU ; then ti ' 
the Terb in such case implied the Power of a perfect, 
^ediciite, fhey called it for that rcuon R«t«y«f*f«>, ^ 
Prediaible, or else, from its readiness iTtii>.Za<un. to coJiu^\ 
€i<k mth its Noun in tompkling Ike iSciiiince, Acy tailed 
it ZJ/^ajij*, a Co-indder. 



When » Verb *as able with a Noun to form a perfect 
Assertire Sentcncd, yet could not associate vith SDch 
Nonn, but under some oblique Case, as Zaix^arti /ura/JJUi 
SocriUem pceniicl : Such a. Verb, from its near a^roaek 
lojuit Co-incidence, and Fre^aUivn, tliey called rU(a«v|«i 

When a Verb, though regularly co-inddiug with a Noon 
in its NominatiTe, itiB required^ to complete the Senti- 
ment, some other Noun under an obUque Caw, as nx>'p» 
f iXi? a/hk, Pltilo tmeth Dio (where without Dio or some 
other, the Verb looeth would rest indefinite;} Such Verb, 
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more, than a mere sijnple Adjective, joined '^''- ^^■ 
to an Assertion. Thus jVaf^ei in Greek; 
and Equalleth in English, mean nothing 
more than tiros ^V'. ** c^wa/. So Albeo 
in Latin is no more than aWussum. 



N3 



— Cam- 



firam this Defect, they caUed ^Ttn S crv^Cotfu, or n xamya- 
fn^a, iomc(Atn^fe»tAan aCo-mdder, or lest than a Pre- 
diaiblc. 

Lastly, when a Verb rcquircil too Nouns in ohUque 
CWf, to render the Sentiment complete,- as when iress/ 
XtntfATc 'axuC'sSm /JXti. 7Wc/ mc filx, or the like : 
Sbcfa Verb they called ktIhi, or ia«t1m ft w«f«ffu/.CaM«, Of 
% w«f«iiaTw7!!fM)4», Tomelhing ieulltan an mperfect Co~in. 
dder, or on imperfect Predicabk. 

These were the ^ppeUalionM which they gave to Verbs, 
when OTDployed along with Nouns, to the forming of Pro- 
positions. As (o the Name of 'PHMA, or Verb, Ihcy de- 
nied it (o them all, giiiog it only to the InJinHite, as wc 
lixVo shewn already. Seepage 104. Sec aiso ^mmun. 
in Lib. tk Interpret, p. 57. jlpulloH. lie S^ntaxi, L. 1. 
c. 8. L. III. c. SI. p. 279. c. 32. p. 295. TAeod. Gm. 
Cram. L. IV. 

From the abOTc Doctrine it appears, that all f'erby 
HgiUer are Xw^CiijAalji; Verb) Active, SAta ft (fvitSainHx, 



m 
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CHAP. X. 

Concerning those other Attribufet^ 
Participles and Adjectives. 



1 HE nature of Verbs being undd 
stood, that of Participles isnovg 
difficult. Every complete Verb is | 
pressive of an Attribute ; of Time ; 
of an Assertion. Now if we take away 
the Assertion, and thus destroy the Verb^ 
there will remain the Attribute and the 
Time, which make the essence of a Par- 
ticiple. Thus take away the Asser- 
tion from the Verb, r^z<pei, IVritctk, and 
there remains the Participle, rfa^wv. 
Writing, which (without 'the Assertion) 
denotes the same Attribute, aud the 
same Time. After the same manner, bif 
withdrawing the Assertion, we discover 
r^x-^'^S in ^Eygavl-E, ^f*\^^^)v in Ff^'vf'ej, for 

we chuse to refer to the Greek, as being 
of 
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of all languages the most complete, as Ch. X. 
vejl in this respect, as in others. 

i 

Anp so much for Participles^. 

The 



c«) The LaUni are defective in ^ Artide of Parti- 
ciples. Their Actiye Verbs, eq^ing in oTj (commonly 
called Deponents) have Actbre Pifirticiples of all Times 
(such as Laqueruj Locutusy Locuiurus) bat none of tiie 
Pusffe. Their Actives ending in O, have ParticipleB of 
the Pireseat and Fatnire (snch^Scritoit, andScn^pltims) . 
|>Dt none of the P|^t Qq the fcon^ry, their Passives 
have Purticiple^ of the J^t (^snch as Scripius) but none 
of the Present or Fotare, nnless we admit snch as Sari^ 4 

ttudtts and Docendu9 for F^tares, which Grammarians 
controvert The want of these Participles they supply by 
a Periphrasis^for y^«4^af they say cum scripHsset — ^for 
7^a9ofAivof dum Kribitur^ &c. In English we have some- 
times recourse to the same Periphra^ ; and sometimes 
we avail ourselves of the same Anxiliars, which form our 
Modes and Ti 



The English Grammar lays down a good nJe with r^ 
spect to its Pkrtic^iles of the Pa«t, that they all t^ni^- 
nate in D, T, or N. This Analogy is perhapi Udble to 
as few Exceptions as any. Consideijng therefore how 
little Analogy of any l^ad we havaii our Language, it 



seems 
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Ch.X. The nature of Verbs and Partictpt^ 
being understood, that of Adjective 
becomes easy. A Verb implies (as i 
have said) both aa Attribute, and Tim 
and an Assertion ; a Participle only i 
plies an Attribute, and Time, and s 
Adjective only implies an Attribtn 
that is to say, in other Words, an ^ 
jECTivE has no Assertion, and only t 
notes such an Attribute, as has not its t 
sence either in Motion or its Privation^- 
Thus in general the Attributes of qua 
tity, quality, and relation (such as n 
and few, great and little, black and s 
^ood an4 bad^ double^ tredle, ^uadmh 



^ 



Kou wrong to umiUl^ the few Tnww, that iw^ ha 
found. It wonl4 1^ well therafore, if all wrjtera, iikOt'i 
endeiTOvr to be ueorste, would be careftil to avoid a> 
eorniptioR, at pment m pranlent, oMajinK, it oat wnttf 
(fbr, it was arttlen I hewatdnme, for, he ttai drhdi;^ 
ihaoe aetU, for, Ihrnoe-goncy &c. in alt whwli l"«*^nfff 
a Verb-u absQrdI||MI:to aupplx the proper Partidple, . 
without aay necaoi^ from th<e want of such Wofd. 




pie, Sec.) are all denoted by Adj^c- Ch.X.^ 

TXVES. 



It must indeed be confessed, that 
sometimes even those Attributes, which 
are wholly foreign to the idea of Mo- 
tion, assume an assertion, and appear 
as Verbs. Of such we gave instances 
before, in o/Aeo, (umeo, lo-a^w, and others. 
These howe\'er, compared to the rest 
of Verbs, are but few in number, and 
may be called, if thought proper. Ver- 
bal Adjectives. It is in like manner, 
that Participles insensibly pass too into 
Adjectives. Thus doctus, in Latin, and 
learned in Eaglis/i, lose their power, as 
Participles, and mean a Person pos- 
sessed of an habitual Quality. Thus 
Vir eloquens means not a man now speak- 
ing, but a man who possesses the habit of 
peaking, whether ho speak or no. So 
when we say in English, he is a think- 
ing Man, an understanding Man, we 
mean not a person, whose mind is in 
actual 
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Ch.x. actual Energy, but whose mind ci ei»- 

ricked uith a larger portion of thos* 
powers. It is indeed no wonder, as all 
Attributives are homogeneous, that at 
times the several species should appestr 
to interfere, and the diflereuce between 
them be scarcely perceptible. Evcaii^ 
natural species, which are congenial and 
of kin, tlie specific difference is not ali 
ways to be discerned, and in appear* ' 
ance at least they seem to run into each 
other. 

We have shewn already f*) in the In- 
stances of *(X(TT/<iiy, Syllatitrire, Aio. 
Hxisctquhvivxi, and others, how Substan- 
tives may be transformed into Verbal 
Attributives. We shall now shew, how 
they i^ay be. coo verted i^to ^d^ectiva^. 
yihfiti. we aa^ the pacty of. i?omjr^, t^ 
aAAe of Gic^ the phibso^hy of So^. 
erflimft 
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crates^' itt these.cases the party, the stile, ^'^\ 
and the phalosophy spoken of, receive 
a stamp and character from the persons, 
whoei they tespecL Those personi? 
thei^fore performi the part of Attributes, 
tiiat is, stamp and characterize their 
iiespectivc Subjects. Hence then they 
actually pas$ into AttribtdeSj and assume, 
as such,^ the forni of A^ectives. And 
thus it is we: aay^. the Bompeian party, 
tlie Ciceroniwii stile, and the Socfatic 
philosophy. It is in like manner for a 
trumpet, of Bra$s^. we. say, a braztfi 
Trumpet;, for. a^Qrown of Gold^ a golden 
Crown, &p. Even .P/wiomifki/ Substan- 
tives admit the like mutation. Thus^ 
instead of saying, the Book of Me, of 
Thecy and of Him^ we say. My Book, 
Thy Book, and His Book ; instead of 
saying the Country of Us^ of You^ and 
q^' Them J we say Our Country, Foi/r 
Country, and Their Country, which 
Words may be called so many Prono- 
minal Adjectives. 

It 
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It has been observed already, &nd 
must cecds be obvious to aU, that Ad« 
jccmes, as marking Attributes, can have 

9exC'>. And vet their having termi- 
confOTmable to the sex, nam-* 
ber^ and case of their Substantive, seemi 
to have led grammarians into that 
strange absurditjr of ranging them with 
Kouns, and separating them from Verbs, 
tfao' with respect to these they are per- 
fectly homogeneous ; with respect to 
the others, quite contrary. They are 
iKHnogeneous with respect to Verbs, as 
1x)th sorts denote Attributes ; they arie 
heterogeneous with respect to Nouns, 
as ntvtr properly denoting Substances.^^ 
But of this we have spoken before^^- 

The Attributives hitherto treated, 
that is to say. Verbs, Participles, 

and 



(c) Snp. p. 171. 

^^^ Sup. C. VI. Note (a). Sec also C. III. p. 28, &c. 
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and ADj£CTiv£s,may becalled Attei- Ch. X. 

BUTIVES OP THE FIRST OrDER. The 

reason of this name will be better un- 
derstoody when we^have more fully dis* 
cussed Attributives of the se- 
cond Order, to which we now pro- 
ceed in the following chapter. 



* . 



CHAP. 







CHAP. XI. 



Coacfrnii^ AltHbtffhes of the teeond 
Oriiei'. 



^;^ As the Attributives hitherto mention* 
i ed denote the Attributes of Substances, 

I so there is an inferior class of them, 

^ which denote the Attributes only of At- 

^^■E tributes. 

^^^ To explain by examples in elth^ 
kind — when we say, Cicero and Plitaf 
ucre both of them eloquent ; Statius and 
Virgil both of them zcrote ; in these in- 

I stances the Attributives eloquent, and 

aro/e, are immediately reiVrable to the 
substantiTes,Cicero,Firg^7,&c. As there- 
fore denoting the Attributes of 
Substances, we call them Attei- 

|K^< butives OFTHE FIRST Order. But 

> when we say Pltny zpos moderateh/ ebh 

quentt but C^cpro exceedingly eloquent ; 

Statius wro/f indifferently, but Vir^ 

wrote 
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ts^rote admirably ; in these instances^ the ^^- ^^; 
Attributives, Moderately^ Eiceedingly^ 
Indifferently J Admirably^ are not refen- 
able to Substantives^hxit to other Attribu- 
tivesj that is, to the words. Eloquent and 
Wrote. As therefore denoti ng A ttributes 
of Attributes^ we cull them Attribu- 
tives OF THE second ORDER. 

Gramiv ARiANs have given them the 
Name of ETippviijuaTa, Adverbi a,, Ad- 
verbs. And indeed if we take tlie 
word *Pv?(X;«, or Verb^ in its most compre-- 
hensive Signijication^ as including not 
only Verbs properly so called, but also 
Participles and Adjectives [an usage, 
which may be justified by the best autho- 
rities(''>] we shall find the name, E'Tr/ppi^. 



(a) Thus Aristotle in his Treatise de Inierpreiatumc, 
lastanres "AfO^vws as a NouUj and AiZms as a Verb. So 
jimmonius — nara rSro r* vmtietm(uw$, to fiit KAAO£ i^ 
AIKAIOS 1^ Icm TMAvrtf— 'PHMATA Alyt^«i k, «k 'ONO- 
MATA. Jccording to this StgmficaUon (that is of de- 
notiipg the AttributM of Substance and the Pr^icate 

O in 
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thatlntcntioji and Remissioo arc among 
the Attributes of sucli Attributes.— 
Hence then one copious Source of se- 
condary Attributives, or Adverbs, to 
denote these two, that is. Intension and 
Remission. The Greeks have their 5«i^ 

iiMqug (juaXj^a, cravy, Wi^a ; the Latini 
their vald^, vehementer, maaime, satis, tnt' 
diocriter ; the English their greatli/, vast- 
hft extremely, sufficiently, moderaiehj^ to- 
lerablif, indifferently, &c. 

Farther than this, where tliere are 
different Intensions of tlir same Attri- 
bute, they may be compared together. 
Thus ifthe Garment A be exceeding- 
ly' jykitc, and the Garment B be mo- 
derately fVkite, we nniysny, the Gar- 
ment A is MORE white than the Gar- 
ment B. . . a 



In these Instances the Adverb More 

not only denotes Intension, but reiatit», 

Intension. -Nay we stop not hete. We 

not 0^1^ ^^npte Jntension Merely rela^ 

.----. tice. 
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tive but relative Intension^ than which ^^' ^* 
there is none greater. Thus we not only 
tay the Mountain A is more high than the 
Mountain B, but thatiV is the most high 
of all Mountains. Even Verbs j properly 
so called, as they admit simple Intensions, 
so they admit also these comparative 
ones.' Thus in the following Example 

——Fame he loveth more than Riches, 
but Virtue of all things he loveth most 
— the Words more and most denote 
the different comparative Intensions of 
the Verbal Attributive, Loveth. 

And hence the rise of Comparison,* 
and of its different Degrees ; which can- 
not well be more, than the two Species 
above mentioned, one to denote Simple 
Excess, and one to denote Superlative.' 
Were we indeed to introduce more de- 
grees than these, we ought perhaps to 
introduce infinite, which is absurd. For 
why stop at a limited Number, when in. 
all subjects, susceptible of Intension, 
the intermediate Excesses are in a man^. 

3 ner- 
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• oer icfiaiic ? There are ia&nite DA| 
grees of more White, between the^rM 
Simple White, and the Superlativi 
Whitest ; the same may be said of mar 
Great, more Strong, more Minute, S^ 
The Doctrine of Grammarians abouj 
three such Degrees, which they call tb« 
Positive, the Comparative, and the Sih] 
periative, must needs be absurd ; boti 
because in their Positive there is-f- 
Comparison at all, and because theij^ 
Superlathe is a Comparative, as much) 
as their Comparative itself. Esampleft 
to evince this may be found everywhere. 
Socrates was the most wise of all '^^ 
Athenians — Homer was the most sub- 
;.iME of all Poets. — 

'■-Cadii ei Bipheus JusTissTvus \nm%. 
'Quifuit in Teucris — Viig. 



h 



■i Qiri (Kil. GrwAu I^MOhmt) 

a fuibiudam iM nmen GrmAatm n 
■mtii An Bpnd Patsdi. p. SQt). 
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It must be confessed these Com pa- Ch. XI, 
rativeSy as well the simple^ as the super^ 
lativcj seem sometimes ta part with 
their relative Nature, and only retain 
their intetmve^ Thus in the Degree, 
denoting simple Excess, 

■ 

Tristior, et lacrymis oculos mffusa ni" 
tentes. Virg. 

Rusticior j>ati/o est — Hon 

In the Superlative this is more usual. 
Vir doctissimvSj Vir fartissimusj a most 
learned Marty a most brave marij — that 
is to say, not the bravest and most learn-' 
^(? Man, that ever existed, but a Man 
possessing those Qualities in an eminent 
Degi^ee. 

The Authors of Language have con- 
trived a method to retrench these Cobi- 
parative Adverbs, by expressing their 
force in the Primary Attributive. Thus 
instead o^ More fair ^ they say Fairer ; 
instead o^ Most fav\ Fairest, and the 
same holds true both in the Greek and 

4 Latin. 




k 
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Ch. XI. Laiin. This Practice however has 

readied no farther than to Adjeclh'eSt 
or at least to Participles, sharing the tia- 
fure of Adjectives. Verbs perhaps were 
thought too much diversified already, 
to admit more Variations without per- 
plexity. 

As there are some Attributives, which 
admit of Comparison, so there are 
others, wliich admit of none. Such for 
example are tliose, which denote that 
Qunlilij of Bodies arising from their Fi- 
gure ; as when we say, a Circufnr Table, 
a Quadrangular Court, a Conical Piece 
of Metal, J^c. The reason is, that a 
million of things, participating the same 
Figure, participate it eqvnily, if they 
participate it at all. To say therefiwe 
that while A and B are both quadran- 
gular, A is more or less quadrangular 
than B, is absurd. The same holds 
true in all Attributives, denoting defi- 
nite Quantities^ whether continuous or 
discrete, whether absolute or relative. — 
Thus 



1 
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jt Rule A cannot be Ch. xi. 
Rule, than any other of 
^ i igth . Twen ty Lions cannot 

wenty than twenty Flies. If A 
. be both triple or qtuidruple to C, 
y cannot be more triphj or more qua^ 
uruple, one than the other. The reason 
of all this is, there can be no Compa- 
rison without Intension and Remission ; 
there can be no Intension and Remis- 
sion in things a/o^ai/s definite ; and such 
are the Attributives, which we have last 
mentioned. 

In the same reasoning we see the 
canse, why no Substantive is susceptible 
of these Comparative Degrees. A Moun^ 
tain cannot be said more to Be, or to 
Exist, than a Mole-hilly but the More 
and Less must be sought for in their 
Quantities. In like manner when we 
refer many Individuals to one Species, 
the Lion A cannot be called more a Lion^ 
than the Lion B, but if more any thing, 
he is morefiercey more speedy j or exceed- 
ing 
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Ch. XI. jjig jn 8ome such Attribute. So again, 
in referring many Species to one Genusi 
a Crocodile is not more an Animal, tiitu)- 
a Lizard; noraTiger, moretlian a Cat, 
but if any thing, they are more bulky, 
more stj-ong. Sec. the Kxcess, as before, 
being deri»''ed from their Attributes. — 
So true is tliat saying of the acute Sta- 
girite — that Substance is not sJisceptibie 
q/' MORE and lessW. But this by way. 
of digression ; to return to the subject 
of Adverbs. 

Of the Adverbs, or secondary Attri- 
butives already mentioned, these de- 
noting lotehsion or Remission may he 
G^ed Adverbs of Quantity continuaas ; 
Once, Tmce,. Thrice, are Adverbs of 
Quantity: discnte ; Mori and Most, Lest 
and 



c. 5. Sec also StmiUuu, L.L c. 11. L. H. c 10^ 
11. where the subject of ComparatiTcs is treated in 
a TCiy master);- and philosophical manner. See abo 
Pjweiwt, p. 588. Derivtmlm- igitiO- Ccmparatioa a Ao- 
mniluu Atlfcctivif, Sec. 
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i and LcasU to ■which, may be added* f^*'- XJ. 
Equatly, Proportionaliy, ^c. are Adverb^: * 
oi Relation. There are others of Qua-; 
Uty, as wlien we say, floNESTLY vidut' 
triousy Phtdentlv brave, they fought 
' itRAvzhv, he painted finely, a Portico 
I J'ormed Ciitcvi.AH.LY, a Flmn cut Tei- 

I AKCULAELV, <^C. 

! And here it is worth while to observe^ 

[ liow the same thing, participating the 
same Essence, assumes different gram- 
matical forms from its different rcla^ | 
tions. For example, suppose it should 

' be asked, how differ Honest, Honestlj^ 
and Honesty. The Answer is, they arapl 

; in Essence the same, but they differ, 
as much as Honest is the Attributive of 
a Substantive ; Honestly, of a Verb; and 
Hrniesty, being divested of these its at- 
tributive Relations, assumes t/ie Power 
of a Substantive, so as to'stand by itself. 

The Adverbs, hitherto meutioned, 

are common to Verbs of every Species ; 

1 but 
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Ch. XI. but there are some which are peculiar 

to l^erbs properly so called, that is to say, 
to such as denote Motion or Encrgi/, with 
then Privations. All Mot ion and Rest 
imply Time and Place, as a kind of 
necessary Coincidents. Hence then, if 
we would express the Place or Time of 
either, we must needs have reconrse to 
the proper Ad\'erbs; of Place, as when 
we say, he stood there, he vent 
HENCE ; he travelled V A R, ^c. : ofl'imr, 
as when we say, he stood then; he 
went afterwaed; he traveiUd von- 

MERLY. L$-c. Should it be asked 

why Adverbs of Time, when Verbs have 
Tenses? The Answer is, tho' Tenses 
may he sufficient to denote the greater 
distinctions of Time, yet to denote them 
all by Tenses would be a perplexity 
without end. What a variety of Forms, 
to denote Yesterdatf, To-day^ To-morrow, 
Formerly^ Lately^ Just now. Now, Im- 
mediately, Presently, Soon, Hereafter, 
&c. ? It was this then that made the 
Tcm-^ 
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Temporal Adverbs necessary, over and Ch. XU 
above the Tenses. 

To the Adverbs just mentioned may 
be added those, which denote the Jn- 
tensions aiid Remissions pectdiar to Mo^ 
tioUy such as speedily j hastily ^swiftly ^sloixh 
ly, &c. as also Adverbs of Place^ made 
out of Prepositions^ such as ^i/o; and k^toi 
from avi and jurTi, in English upward 
and downward^ from up and down. In 
some - instances the Preposition suffers 
no change, but becomes an Adverb by 
nothing more than its Application, as 
when we say, circa equilat^ he rides 
about; propb cecidity he was nbar 
falling ; Verum ne post confer as culpam 
in me. But do not aftbr lay the blame 
on me^^. 

Thbrb 



i<i^ Sos^. Ckantii Insi. Gram. p. 170. Tirent Eun. 
Act II. Sc. 3. 
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Ch. XL There are Vike^he Adverbs of Inter- 
rogation, such as Where, IVkence, JVki' 
ther. How ; of which there is this re- 
maricabie, that when they lose their In- 
terrogative povver, they assume that of 
a Relative, so as even to represent the 
Relative of Sui^ncHve I^rtmovn. Thus 
Opk/, 



\ 



Ei Seges est^ ubi Trojafuit — 

translated in our old English Ballad, JH 

And Corn doth grow whebe Troy 
town stood. 

That is to s^fSeges est in eo locOf in. 
QUov.^c. Com groweih in that place, im 
WHICH, ^c. the power of the Jie^^ur, 
being implied in the Adverb. Thus li-, 

rence, ' 

Hujusmodi mihi res semper comminiscere, 
Ubi me excarm^ixs — Heaut. IV. 6.^ 

where ubi celates to res, and stands for 
quibus rebus- < 

It . 
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Iip 18 in like manner that the Relative Cb-XIi 
Pronoun upon occasion becomes an In- 
ierrogativej at least in Latin and English. 
Thus Horace^ 

QuBM Virum aut Heroa lyrdy vel acri 
Tibid sumes celebrate^ Clio t 

So Milton^ 

y^ no first seducd them to that foul re- 
volt ? 

The reason of all this is as follows. 
The Pronoun and Adverbs here men- 
tioned are all alike, in their original 
character, Relatives. Even when 
the}' become Interrogatives, they lose 
not this character, but are still Rela^ 
tives, as much as ever The difference 
is, that without an Interrogation, they 
liave reference to a Subject, which is 
antecedent^ definite^ and knotsm ; with an 
Interrogation^ to a Subject which is 
subsequent, indefinite, and unknown^ and 

which 
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Ch. XL which It is espected that the Answer 
^lould express and ascertain. 



1 



WHO^rrf it due d them f 

The very Question itself supposes a Se- 
diu:er, to which, though tw^niMCTt, the 
Pronoun, Who, has a referoKK, 

Th' infernal Sa-pcnt • 

Here in the Answer we have Ike Sulyecty 
which was indefinite, ascertained ; so that 
the Who in the Interrogation is (we see) 
as much a Relative^ as if it had been 
said originally, without any interroga- 
tion at all, /( uasMe/n/Vr«a/SEEP£NT, 
vuo^rst seduced them. 

And thus is it that Interrogatices 
and Relatives mutually pass into each 
other. 

AsD somuch for Adverbs, peculiar 
to Verbs properly so called. We have 
already spoken of those, which are com- 
mon to all Attributives. We have like- 
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• • • . 

wise attempted to expl^n their general Cb. Xfc 
Nature^ which we have found to con^bt. 
in being the Attributes of Attributes.. 
There remains only to add, that A^)* 
VERBS may be derived from almost every 
pMrt of Speech : from PREPOsiTiONSyflli 
when from -4/^^^ we derive ^fterwards-^ 
from Participles, and through these 
fipom Verbsy as when from Know we der 
rive Knomngy, and thence Knowingly ; 
from Scioy ScienSy and thence Scienter — 
from Adjectives, as when from Vir-% 
tuous. and Vicious, we derivje Virtuously 
and Viciously — ^from Substantives, as 
when from n/fli^K@^, an Ape^ we derive 
Ilifiiixf iov /3X^T6iv, ^0 ibo/^ApisHLY ; from 
Kkm^ a Lionj AsouTcoSSg, Leoninely — nay. 
even from Proper Names, as when 
from Socrates and Demosthenes^ we de- 
rive Socratically and Demosthenically. — 
* It was Socratically reasoned^ we say ; it 
was Demosthenically spoken* Of the 

same 



* Aristotle has KvxXovix^f CpclopicaUi/^ from KJxAar>^ 
< Cifdopi. £th. Nk. X. 9. 

P 
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jiifcik iTpiJiffi iiilTi I ^, 

tm> called tfee Adtkbb by the mme of 
nxyo<^x7ii^ (lad titat inmi a lic w to the 

'y»mt '/imr coAhte per mtiram^ amcuA 
^ rrrmm wrri p9ieaiate. It is thiis 
rtmc 5mi jM^ur expiaiip the Word/^) from 

whos6 



Sw Pn*c L. IV. p. 10 
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5m. Oorif. 161. 
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whpse authority we know it to be ^^^ 
Stoical. But of this enough. 



And now having finished these prin- 
cipal Parts of Speech, the Substan- 
tive and the Attributive, which are 

SIGNIFICANT WHEN ALONE, WC pro- 
ceed to those AUXILIARY Parts, which 
are only significant, when asso- 
ciated. But as these make the Sub- 
ject of a Book by themselves, we here 
conclude the first Book of this Treatise. 
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^-^'^ Definitives, the Subject of the pre- 
sent Chapter, are commonly called by 
Grammarians, AftficiLEs, Articuli, 
''Afflptf. They are of two kinds, either 
those properly and strictly so called^ ^ 
eUAihePro^minMl Artkle9i%\ich as This^ 
ThatyAhyj Sec. 

We shall first treat of, those Articles 
more strictly so denomihatedj the reason 
and use of which may be explained, as 
follows. 

The visible and individual Substances 
of Nature are infinitely more numerous, 
than for each to admit of a particular 
Name. To supply this defect, when 
any Individual occurs, which either 
wants a proper Name, or whose proper 
Name is not known, we ascertain it, as 
well as we can, by referring it to its 
Species ; or, if the Species be unknowti, 
then at least to some Genus. For ex- 
ample — a certain Obj^ect occurs, with a 

head 
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A PHILOSOPHICAL ENQUIRY 



UNIVERSAL GRAMMAR. 



CHAP. I. 

Concerning Definitives. 

W HAT remains of our Work, is a cb i, 
matter of less difficulty, it being the '-*'■-*-' 
same here, as in some Historical Pic- 
ture ; when the principal Figures are 
once formed, it is an easy labour to de- 
sign the rest. 
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The 
a Wok after. 
I ««■ Aear — Iheme ^tt$ thb 
M -rac Jiiv- Bev^ TWAr- 
BcfcaaecdL Ae mt remains 



Tet HBik At SgcceWxfcB af^iarentlj 
■■■rtr OaMse^ TW bdrndnal, onrr 

fana^Mid ifaal vnHr bf the efficacy 
■f tftB hftMT ArtBcfe, vkck tacitlj to- 
sianMe* a fciad oiF ^wi'im acquaint- 
ance, ht r v ^err m -z the pcpsmt Perccp- 
tioo eo a like Penrepdoa abcadj past.t*> 

The Tnitit k. the Articles (A) and 
<The) arv both of thctn dr/imitires, as 
thev cimnBscribe the latitude of Gene- 
ra and Species, br reduciag them for the 
most 
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most part to denote Individuals. The 
difference however between tliem is this; 
the Article (A) leaves the Individual it- 
self unascertained^ whereas the ' Article 
(The) ascertaim the Individual lolsoj and 
is for that reason the more accurftte De- 
finitive of the two. ^. 

It is perhaps owing to the imperfeot 
manner, in which the Article (A) de- 
fines, that the Greeks have no Article 
correspondent to it, but supply its place, 
by a negation of their Article, 'o. 'o 
HyQ^a^®^ e'je(r€w, The man fell — au^ 

fifWTi^ tncea-Eu, A Man fell without any 
thing prefixed, but only the Article with- 
drawn/*) Even in English^ where the 

Article 




Jwo o^KTfAOf rS m^iiwH mytt. Those ihingiy tekidk are ai 
times understood indejimiefy, the addition of Ike ArtUU 
makes to be dejittiie as to their Person. ApoH. L. IV. 
c. 1. See of the same author, L. I. c 0, 36. fw«r(i4 
"AfBfw 8c.) r awaweXitctf «fo«^M9y*if« rlihij wtriltr olot P 
3 ^ 
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Artie'*" M'' '^'"*"'- ^ used, as in plii- 

-v-^ k (f« ''^'^*' '* *^*P'^st by the same Nch 

(iofl. y*^"*^ "*'^ "^ " E Men, means thoso 

^ ImiiynhioXs of which we pofisess 

^flfe previous Knowledge. Those are 

jfen, tlip Article apart, means no more 

(/jan (hat they are so many vague and 

uncertain Individuals, just as the Phrase, 

A Man, in the singular, implies one of 

the same number. 

But 



yti. it Si O AN9PnnO£, iikrrw, ^^atyiwaiiite* yi( ritm 
Mtf^uwat >.Syu. Tiro 3i livTD ShXditsi i^ di piiffiLgprii T* 
iftjei mifianTiiiM TOfi^Tui ytwnwc i^ inrrl^ai. The Artictm 
emue" a Revicis ailliin the Mind of something kmiien be- 
fore the tcitiire of (he Discourse. Thit if any one m^s 
'AiB^uv®- nil. Ma.** came {iihich is the same, at witen Ke 
sai/ in EDgli»h A man came) it is not rviileni, of tshom he 
tpeaki. But if he laift I i.SfuwQ- iw. The hah camb, 
IhcH it isevitkal ; for he speaks of some Peraon kaoicnlK' 
fore. Ami this is lehal those mean icho mj/ that the Ar- 
Hde ii erpressioe of the First and Second Kiioalcdge toge- 
ther, Theod. Gaza. L. IV. 
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But tho' the Greeks have no Article Ch. L 
correspondent to the Article (A,) yet 

^ nothing can be more nearly related, than 
their 'O, to the Article The, 'OjSflwiAcS^, 
The King; TO 5%oi/, The Gi/if, ^c. 
Nor is this only to be proved by parallel 
examples, but by the Attributes of th^ 
Greek Article, as they are described by 

\ ApoUonius^ one of the earliest and most 

acute of the oXd Grammarians, now re- 
maining. 

iSiou agdfCfu ii £cya(pOf€y i} iqi VfOHaTeiXeym. 
yJvH w^ofuncH va^aqaTMyi.^^Now the pecU" 
liar Attribute of the Article j as we have 
shewn ehewhere^ is that Reference^ which 
implies some certain Person already men- 
tioned. Again — ^Ov yctq bi\ye tcc Iv6[mtx 

fa. For Nouns of themselves imply not 
Reference^ unlessthey take to them the Ar- 

* ticlcy 
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Cli.1. tick,, wfiose peculiar Character is Rrfe- 
retice, Al^in — To x^(^^ov T^ou^s^wrav yvaJ- 
, fiv S^Kot — The Article indicates a pre-etta- 

I hlished acquaintance. ('^ 

His reasoning upon Proper Nametis 

I worth remarking. Proper Names {he 

, tells us) often fall into Homoni/mie, that 

I IS, different Persons often go by the same 

k Name. To solve this ambiguity, we 

* have recourse to Adjectives or Epithets. 

For example — there were two Grecian 

chiefs, who bore the name of AJax. It 

Was not therefore without reason, that 

Meneatheus uses Epithets, when this 

intent was to distinguish the one of thenr 

from Uie other. 

'AXXi 



••> Jpeil. d« Sjnt. L, I. cJ'd, 7. H» iccosnt of Rb- 
FtSEHCE is as fullows — 'liimn» ita^t^is 'apiautTvXiyiUtli 
vgotniwa J«T.'fjjywff/i, T/ie peculiar character of Refe~ 
rence is the second or repeated Knoaledge of some Pertat , 
akead^ mentiontd. L. IL c. 3. 



L 



\ 
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AlW- Horn. 

If both Ajaxes (says he) cannot be spared^ 

■ at least alone 
Let mighty Telamoniau Ajax.come^ 

Apollanius proceeds— -Even Epi- 
thets themselves are difTused thro' van* 
OU6 Subjects, in as much as the same 
Adjective may be referred to many 
Substantives. 

In order therefore to render both 
Parts of Speech equally definite, that 
b to say the Adjective as well as the 
Substantive, the Adjective itself assumes 
en Article before it, that it may indicate 
a Reference io some single Person onljf^ 
^ovxhKvi «v«(pofi, according to the Au- 
thor's own Phrase. And thus it is we 
say, Tfi!f(pan/ 6 rpflrjxfjiaTixif, Trypho the 
Grammarian; A'KoXXdSa^®^ o Ku^viuaT®^, 
^pollodorus THB Cyreniany &c. The 

Author's 
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Author's Conclusion of this Section is 
worth remarking, itovraij x^x K«i x«7Jt 

*■« -ri (Tifif TiKov T^ Kv^if ovo\i^Ti — It is Ktik 
rrafon therefort that the Article is hen 
also adtied, a* it Iniugs the Adjectiot fo 
an Individuality^ as precise, as the proper 
Names'^ 

Wt. may carry this reasoning fartheri 
and shew, how by Itelp of the Artide 
even commojt Appellatives, come to have 
the force oH proper Names^and that unas- 
sisted by epithets of any kinds. Among 
the Athenians ^>.o7ou meant Ship ; ' EvBeaa, 
£^tfn ; aud"Av6fWT®j, JVfan, Yet add 
but the Article, aad Ti UXom, t u e Sh i p, 
meant that particular Ship, which they 
sent annuaUy to Delos ; 'o/'Evjexk, Ti^s 
ELEVEN meant cettain Oncers ofJua- 
tice ; ttnd'Q''Av^(o)'jc®^, tue man, meajU 
their public Executioner. So in BngluA, 
CUb. 



iWSee JpoU. L. I. c. 14. wbwe by nOitik* ifewfmf 
b put for MtMttbtut. 



('> There are so few exceptions to this Ohsenratipii^ 
that we may fairly admit it to be generally tme. Tet 
AristoUe twice denotes Eur^des by th^ Phrase # wonlUr, 
once at the end of the serenth Book of his Nicomackian 
Ethics J and again in his Phfsks^ L. II. % Plaio also in 
his tenth Book of Laws (p. gOK Bdii. Serr.) denotiBs 
Hesiod 9£teT the same manner. 
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Cityyts a Name common to many places ; ChX 
and Speaker^ a Name common to many 
Men. Yet if we prefix the Article, the 
City means our Metropolis ; and the 
Speaker, a high Officer in the British 

Parliament. 

/ 

And thus it is by an easy transition, 
that the Article, from denoting Jle/e- 
rencCy comes to denote Eminence also ; 
thai is to say, from implying an crdinaty 
pre-acquaintance, to presume a kind of 
general and universal Notoriety. Thus 
among the Greeks ^o noi^r¥ig^ the poet, 
meant Homer^^h and 'o Er^yf /^ /th?, thb 
STAGIRITE, meant Aristotle; not that 

there 
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^^ I- there were not many Poets, beside 
Homer; and many Stagirites, beside 
Aristotle ; but none equiitly illustrioui 
for their Poetry and Philosophy. 

It is on a like principle that Arisiotlt 
tel!s us, it is l>y no means the same tiling 
to assert — ''vai iv^v viIovvm xyx^iv, or, TO 
«ya95v — that, Piemitre is a Good, or, 
The Good. Tlic fii^st only makes it a 
common Olject of Desire, upon a level 
with many others, which daily raise 
our wishes ; the last supposes it that n»- 
preme and sovereign Good, tlie ultimate 
Scope of ail our .Vctions and Endea- 
vours.W 



But to pursue our Subject. It has 
been said aU'eady that the Article has 
no meaning, but when associated to 
some other word. — 'Vo what. words then 
may it be associated ? — To such as re- 
quire 



'J Aiuljt, Prior. L. I. c. 40. 
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quire defining^ for it is by nature a JDe- Ch. l. 
^nitive. — And what Words are these ? — 
Not those which already arc as definite^ 
as may be. Nor yet those, which, being 
indefinite^ cannot properly be made other^ 
wise. It remains then they must be 
those^ which though indefinite^ are yet ca- 
pablcy through t/ie Article^ of becoming 
definite. 

U PON these Principles we see the rea- 
son, why it is absurd to say, O EFQ, The 
I, orxjrr, The Thou, because nothing 
can make tliose Pronouns more definite^ 
than they are. C*') Tlie same may be as- 

serted 



^s) JpoUonuut makes it part of the Pronoun's Defini. 
tion, to refuse co-alescence with the Article. 'Exiryo «» 

ftr< T* a^B^v. Thai therefore is a Pronounj uhkh with 
ImUcation or Reference is pui for a Noun^ and witu 
WHICH THE Article DOTH mot associate. L. II. c. b. 
80 Gaza^ speaking of Pronouns-*— n«Ai }j— «x Ivtlix^iiat 
M^B^f, L. IV. Prisdan says the same. Jure igiiur 
itpud Grwcos prima et secunda persona pronominunty qua 

Q iinc 
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Ch. L serted oi Proper Names, and though th© 
Grreks saj s Zxx^T^g, it Sx^Aitt^^ and the 
like, jet the Article is a mere Pleonasm, 
unless perhaps it sene to distinguish 
Sexes. By the same rule we cannot say 
in Greeks oi Am+gtepgi, or in Efiglish^ 
The both, because these AVords in 
their oarii nature are each of them ]>er- 
fectlv definedy so that to define them 
farther would be quite superfluous.—* 
Thus, if it be said, I have read both 
Pofls, this plainly indicates a definite 
pairj of whom some mention has been 
made already: ^-jr. ^,viruc>v, h knotrn 
Du uL a> .lih'!!on:us expresses himself, ^i 
when lie speaks of this Subjeet. On 
the eontrarw if it be ^aid, / /taic rend 
Two P',>t r5, this may iiuan inni pair out 

of 



fi.ic' «i*j-<» ti ?io«>/'"i:^rrT sunt. articuUs ai[rni:i non pos- 
suiU ; K<.xi: tu:. t^ujndo iLmonstrathae;t. L. Xll. p. 93S, 
— lu the be^innin^ of tho !>Aine Book, he pvos the true 
reason of ihi>. S\yra . nttirf a^!Ji partes orationis riNiT 

PEK50N i^ PkoNOMLN. 

<* ApoUcn. L. I. c. 16. 
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of all that ever existed. And hence this Cb. I. 
Numeml, being in this Sense indefinite 
(as indeed are all others, as well as it* 
self) is forced to assume tlie Article^ 
whenever it would become definite.* 
And thus it is, The Two in English^ 
and 01 /ITO in Greeks mean nearly the 
same thing, as Both or AM*OTEPOl. — 
Hence also it is, that as Two, when 
taken alone, has reference to some pri- 
mary and indefinite Perception, while the 
Article, The, has reference to some se^ 
condary and definite -f ; hence I say the 
Heason, why it is bad Greek to say 4TO 
OI AN0PQnoi, and bad Englishj to say 
Two THE MEN. Sucli Syntax is in 
fact a Blending of Incompatibles^ that is 

Q3 to 



* This explains Sefxius on the Xir** ^neid. t. 511. 
-wherQ he tells us that Duorum is put for ^mbomm. In 
English or Greek the Article would hare done the basi* 
ness, for the Tao^ or ror* ^voTv are equirjdent to Boih or 
^iA^ii^uif but not SQ Duorum^ because th^ j^i/t; have qq 
Articles to prefix, 

+ Sup. p. 215, 21tL 







I 
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to iay of A defined Substantive with an 
undefined Attributive. On the contrary 
to sar in Greek AM*OTEPOl oi ANGPfinoi, 
or in £/(^//sA, Both the MexJs good 
and allowable, because the Substantive 
cannot possiblv be less apt, bv being 
defined, to coalesce with an Attributive, 
which is defined as ncll as itself. So 
likewise, it is correct to say, or iTO 
ANepQnO!, The two Men, because 
here the Article, being placed in the 
beginning, eitendx ils Pouer as well 
through Substantive as Attributive, 
and efiualty contributes to drfine them 
both. 



As some of the words above admit 
of DO Article, becmise thei/ are by Nature 
as definite as may be, so there are others^ 
which admit it not, because thetf are not 
to be defined at all. Of this sort are all 
Inter ROC. ATI YES. If we question 
about Substances, we cannot say TIS 
OTTOE, The who is this; but tie 
orror. 
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OTTOE, Who is this ?0). The same 
as to Qualities and both kinds of Quan^ 
iity. We say without an Article, noiOS 
noEOI, IIHAIKOE, in English, WHAT sort 
OF, how many, how great. The 
Reason is, that the Articles 'o and the, 
respect Beings, already known ; Interro- 
gatives respect Beings, about which wc 
are ignorant ; for as to what we know, 
Interrogation is superfluous. 

In a word the natural Associators zsnth 
Articles are all those common Appella-^ 
iives^ which denote the several Genera . 
and Species of Beings. It is these, 
which, by assuming a different Article j 
serve either to explain an Individual 
upon its first being perceived, or else 
to indicate, upon its return, a Recogni- 
tion, or repeated Knowledge/*) 

Q3 We 

■ I ■ I ■ 

(0 ApoUordus calb TI£, hailiurarof rZf a^6^uf, a Fart 
of Speech most contrary^ most averse to Artkies^ L. IV. ' 



e. 1. 



r*) What is here laid respecti th€'tm Articles which 




we 



• 



§36 



ChJ. M'e shall here subjoin a few Tri^ 
stances of the Peculiar Power of ArJ 



Evert Proposition consists of a «SKi 
jecty and a JPredicatc. In EngVsk the 
are distinguished by their Position, th 
Subject standing^Vs^ the Predicate lasi 
Happiness is Pleasure — Here, Happine^ 
is the Subject ; Pleasure, the Predicate, 
If we change their order, and say. Plea 
sure is Happiness ; then Pleasure be- \ 
comes the Subject, and Happiness the i 
Predicate. In Greek these arc distin- ' 
guished not by any Orderof Position^ 
but by help of the Article, which the 
Subject always assumes, and the Predi-' 
cate in most instances (some few ex- 
cepted) rejects. Happiness is Pleasure— 
iiSovii I] ivSxuLoviet — Pleasure is Happiness-^ 
if vi$ovv\ BuSanLoviet — Fine things are difficult • 
— a:«Ae'ff(i Ta xflsX* — D^eult things arejine 

la 

we ba.re in English. In Greek tbe Article does Ho more, 
Au imply a Recognition. S«e before p. 218, 217, 218. 
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Iisr Greek it is worth attending, how Ch. L 
in the same Sentence, the same Article j 
by being prefixed to a difierent Word, 
tquite changes the whole meaning. For 
example — o TlToXcfjuai®^ 7u{jLv«(riaf%V«^, 
^TijjLvjfiH— P'o/ewi/, having presided over 
the GameSj wai puhlickly honoured. The 
Participle yv\Lvcc(rioL^xi>\^^Q has here no 
other force, than to denote tons the Time^ 
when Ptolemy was honoured, viz. after 
having presided over the Games. But 
if, instead of the Substantive, we join 
the Participle to the Article^ and say, 

^Oyv\k,va(riaqxy\^^Q TlroXeyJii®^ fTifx^dn, our 

bieaning is then — The Ptolemy^ who pre-^ 
nded over the Gamesj was honoured. The 
Participle in this case, being joined to 
the Article^ tends tacitly to indicate not 
one Ptolemy but many, of which num- 
ber a particular one participated of 
lionour., 



V) 



Q4 In 



0) JpoOon. h. Is c. 33, M. 
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Ch. I. In Etiglish likewise it deserves re* 
marking, how the Sens© is changed by 
changing of the ^]j-//c7es, tho' we leave 
every other Word of the Sentence vrn- 
touched. — And Nathan said unto David, 
Thou art the Man.* In thatsingle 
THE, that diminutive Particle, all tlie 
force and efficacj of the Reason is con- 
tained. By that alone are the Premisea 
applied, and so firmly fixed, as nevei 
to be shaken. It is possible this Asser- 
tion may appear at first somewhat 
strange ; but let him, who doubts it, 
only change the Article^ and then see 
what will become of the Prophet and 
his reasoning. — And Nathan said nnto 
DavidfTaov art a Man. Might nyt 
the King well have deolanded upon so 
impertinent a position. 



Non diqes hodie, quorsum hac tatn pu^^ 
tida tendant ? 



• £T U 'O ANJ1P. Bm-'A. b:. nf . ^. 
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But enough of such Speculations. Ch. L 
TIic only remark, which we shall make 
on them, is this ; that " minute Change 
" in Peinciples leads to mighty 
** Change in Effects ; so that well are 
*' Principles intitled to our regard, 
** however in appearance they may be 
" trivial and low.'' 

V 

The Articles already mentioned 
are those strictly so called ; but besides 
these there are the Pronominal Ar- 
ticles, such as, This J That^ ^wy» Other ^ 
So7ney Ally No^ or None^ &c. Of these 
we have spoken already in our Chapter 
of Pronouns,^'") where we have shewn, 

when 



(m) Sec B. L q. 5. p. 72, 73. It seems to ha?e been 
Bome Tiew of words, like that here given, which indaeed 
Quintilian to say of the Laiin Tongue — Nosier termo Ar» 
ticulos non desiderai ; ideoque in alias pai'tes oraiiofds spar* 
guntur. Inst. Orat. L. I. c. 4. So ScaOger. His de* 
ciaraiisy satis constat Gnecorum Articuios imh ncglectos a 
nobis y sed eorum usu/n superfluum* Nam ubi aUquid prcc" 
scribendum est, quod Grttci per mrtiadum efficitfiit (ixt^gv ' 

4 



•« 
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when they may be taken as PronouM/ 
and when as Articles. Yet in truth it 
■niu9t be confessed, it" Ibe Essence of an 
Article be fo ricfinc and ascertain, they 
are much more properly Articles, than 
any thing else, and as such should be 
considered in Universal Grammar.— 
Thus when we say, this Picture I ap- 
prove, hut THAT / dislike, what do we 
perform by the help of these Defini- 
tives, but bring down the common Ap- 
pellative to denote two Individuals, 
the one as the more near, the other as 
the more distant ? So when wc say, Soh B 
men are virtuous^ but All men are mor^ 
tal, what is the natural Etfect of this 
AiiL and Some, but to define that Uni- 
versality, and Particularity, which would 



• SSxei) expletur a Latinis per Is aul Ille ; Is, autj lUe 
tervus dixit, de quo servo antea facta metUio HI, out tfit 
alio quo pacta notus tit, Jblditar enim Artiadui ad rit 
■ mcmoriain renoaandnm, ayus anlea non nesdi nimus, out 
ad pricscnbeniUim inU-Ucclionem^ qwe latiiis pufere queat; 
seluii aim dicimus, C. Cicsar, Is qui pgstea dictator foit. 
Ham uUiJtierc C. drsajts. Sic Grtsd K.aTr»g i inrmfi- 
rug. Ue Caus. Ling. Lat. c. 131. 

4 
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temain indefinite, were we to take them CIuL 
away? The same is evident in such 
Sentences, as— ^Some substances kiwe sefi^ 
iation ; others want it — Chuse any way 
of actingj and some men will Jind faulty 
&c. For here some, oTHER^and anv, 
serve all of them to rfe/f/ie different Parts 
of a given Whole ; Some, to denote a 
definite Fart ; Any, to denote an indefi-^ 
nite ; and Other, to denote the remain-- 
i7ig Part, when a Part has been assumed 
already. Sometimes this last Word de-* 
notes a large indefinite Portion^ set in op- 
position to some single, definite, and re-' 
maining Fart, which receives from such 
Opposition no small degree of heigh ten-'' 
ing. Thus Virgil, 

Excudent alii spirantia molliiLs cera; 

(Credo equidem) vivos ducent de mar^ 
more vultus; 

Orabunt causas meliits, ccelique meatus 

Describent radio, et surgentia sidera 
dicent : 

Tu regere imperio populos, Romane,^ 
memento, &c. iEn. VI. 

Nothing 
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Ch- 1- Nothing can be stronger or mi 
sublime, than this Antithesis ; one Ad 
set as equal to ma/ij/ other Acts taken to- 
gether, aud the Roman shtglif (for it is 
Tn Romane, not Vos Romani) to all gther 
^^^^ Men ; and yet this performed by so tri- 
^^^K TJal a cause, as the just opposition of 
^^■t Alii to Ta. 



But here we conclude, and proceed 
to treat of Connectives. 



CHAP 



rf 
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CHAP. II. 

Concerning Connectives^ and first those 
called Conjunctions. 

■ 

Connectives are the subject of ch. n. 

what follows ; which, according as they 
connect either Sentences or WordSj are 
called by the different Names of Con- 
jUNCTioNs, or Prepositions. Of 
these Names, that of the Preposition is 
taken from a mere accident^ as it com- 
monly stands in connection before the 
Part, whicli it connects. The name of 
the Conjunction^ as is evident, has refe- 
rence to its essential character. 

Of these two we shall consider the 
CoNjuNCTioNfirst,because it connects, 
not Words, but Sentences, This is con- 
formable to the Analysis, with which we 
began this inquiry*, and which led 

USt 



t^ 



* Sup. p. 11, \% 



h 
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us, by parity of reason, to consider Sofa 
tences themtek^i before Words. Now 
the Definition of a Conjukctios is 
foUoH's — a Part of Speccfi, void of Si^^ 
ni/icafion itself, hut so formed as to help 
Significativti, bt/ mtikingTVo or more si 
nifica/it Sentences to In o^E S'gJtifit 
Senteuce^'). ] 



(■) Graaunarians hare usa^y considered UieCotgnaD^ I 
tion M connecting rather single Parts of Spcrch, than 
izhi>lc S,-ntemrs, and that too wilh thf ailditicin of like 
with like, Tcnsp «ilh Tl'H-^c, Number with Number, 
Cue vith Case, ffc. Tbis San&iu» jasUy explodea, — > 
CotijuncUo neque conu, neque i^iai partct orationit (at 
imperiti docetit) conjungit, ipsa enim parte* inter k auu 
junguntur — sed conjundio Orationes infer se conjungit. — 
Miner. L. 111. c 14. < I{e thenestahUsheflhudactiueby 
a variety of ezamplei. He had alrcad}- uid as. ni.nck. 
L. I. c. 18, and in this be appea« to have follaved ScO' 
tiger, who had asserted the same beftire him. Cotfjtate^ ■ 
fiomtautem notionem vetercs pauth inconsuUiuaprodidnKi 
Deque egimf guod oi'un/, partet alias cor^ngit (iptte ma^ 
partes per tc itUcr te conjuugimlttr) — sed conjimedo eitj 
ftw conjungit Orationes pluret. Oe Can*. Ling. Lat. c. 
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This therefore being the general Ch.tt 
Idea of Conjunctions, we deduce 
their Species in the follqwiug manner. 

CoN- 



This Doctrine of theirs is confirmed by ApoUomuSy 
wbo in the several places, ^here be nentions the Con» 
junction, always considers it in Syntax as connecting 
Sentences and not Words, though in his works now ex- 
tant he has not given us its Definition. See L. I. c. 2. 
p. 14. L. II. c. 1^. p. 1^. L* 111. c. 15. p. ^34. 

But we^haye stronger authority than this to support 
Scaliger and Sanctiufy and that is Aristotle's Definition^ 
as the Passage has- been corrected by the best Critics and 
Manuscripts. A Conjunction, according to him, is 

pt(pvicv7ot fJan fiuniv o^fMcvlixiiv. An Wticuiate f otuu/, devoid 
of Sigttificaiionj wkkh is so formed as to make one signu 
Jicant articulaie Soumd out of several articulate Sounds^ 
uhich are each of them significant. Poet c. 20. In this 
view of things, the one significant articulate Sound^formetf 
by the Conjunction^, is npt the Union of two or more Syl- 
lables in one simple Word, nor even of two or roor« 
Words in one simple Sentence, but of twq or more sim^ 
pie Sentences in one comj)lex Sentence^ which is consider- 
ed as ONE, from that Concatenation of Meaning effected 
py the Conjunctions, For example, let us take the Scn^ 
^npe, which follows. If Men are by nature social, it is 

their 
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1 



^i^.vs, while they conaed 
fX^ C^^^^^jilicT conned also theh' mean- 
**^^, for exam pie: let us take i 
*^ these f 



^ Meftfl I" he juity though it xeere not to ordaiMedb^ I 
^leai •>/ their Cowilri/. Here arc three Sentenct 
n.)Mf.a arc bf nature todat. (2,) ft w Man's InlereU < 
IfbtjKil- {S.) It it not ordained Pif tht Laics of e^Jcr^ ^ 
i^unlrii that Mim nhouUl bejuU. I'lic first two of these 
Sentences ore made One by the Coojunrtion, If; these. 
One with tht; third Sentence, by the Cqiij unction, Tho' ; 
and the three, thus anited, make that ^wni f^'a o^titaAmi, 
fka/ inif s/gm/ii-a'it articiitalc Smiiirl, of which Jristolk 
speak?, and whicli i5 the result of ihc fonjiinctivcl'ower. 

This explains a passage Id bis Rhetoric, where he men- 
tions the same Subject, 'o yij o-uiStoTtoi ii doiir re wsXX«' 
i-St i>> Uxfifi^, Si>.oi on THu>r/o> If" -ri » v-J-Xi. Tkt ' 

Cotijundion vtukes tntini], one; io //r«? tJiV be taken asttg^ 
il it then evident on the contrary that one Kili be mant. 
Rhet. 111. c. I'l. His instance of a Sentence, diTcsted of 
its Conjunctions, and thug made niaiig out of one, is, 
5l9o., iriitiHTt, Ihiiiv, reni, occani, rogari, where by the 
way flic (hrec Sentences, rcHulling from this Dissolution, 
(for i,>.6ti, anBr'iBETa, and H.ifi"'. afi' each of them, when 
unconuccled, so many perfect Sentences) prove that 
these are the proper Subjects of the Conjuticlion's connect 
(ITC faculty. 
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these two Sentences — Rome was en- 
slaved — Camar was ambitious— and con- 
nect them together by the Conjunctioo 
Because. Rome teas enslaved, be- 
cause Casar was ambitious. Here the 
Meanings, as well as the Sentences, ap- 
pear to be connected. But if I say, — 
Manners must be reformed, or Liberty 
will be lost — Here the Conjunction, or, 
though it join the Sentences, yet as to 
their respective Meanings, is a perfect 
Disjunc- 



jfmtHonius't Account of the use of this Part of Speech j 
II elegant. AiJ >^ rut ^iyut l ^Ji viraritt /j-itn on^iiiai, 
ati^tit t'j, ■•a>,07©' at (II) TaJ (*BJi»K tit^b»*i'»m JiX^, j^ ti 
*St« ni AtTo^ini* I S> i!iXii'ei3( vva^|iii 3nXu>, Via 'lege iii^ J 
^ns }i ovi!i9-f*st iii«*S«i ni'r Sonii, iiuA«7ir ril mi TJi i« ' 

Iraiirn. Of Senfcaws that, Khkh denote! one EmlerKK ^ 
/afmpti/, and t^-hich is ifriedj ohe, ma^ be considered at 
\onalogoui tv a piece of Timber not yet levered, and called 
Km thh tKcount One. That, wluch dcnotei nveral Eiist- 
gntx.', and nrhich appears tu be mailc one i^ sonic ConJunC' 
thv Particle, is analagous to a Ship made up of mani/ 
'wieoei ef Timber, and icbich by means of the naih hui an 
^mfpurent Unitj/. Am. in Lib. ilc Interpret, p. 54. C. 

u 
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2^^ DU;imctivf. And thus it appears, thi 
though all Conjunctions cnnjoin Sek 
frnc^Jtf yet with respect to the Sei 
some are Conjuxctive, and so 
Disjunctive; and hence^*Jitis 



The Conjunctions iskich coiyoin 
Sentences and their Meanings, are eitf 
Copulatives, or Coxtinuativi 
The principal Copulative in English 
And. The Coutinuativcs are If, li* 

CAUSE, TlIEUEFORE,'TlIAT, ^C. Th 

Difference between these is this — Tm^ 
Copulative does uo more than barely 
couple Sentences, and is therefore ap- 
plicable to all Subjects whose nature* 
arc not incompatible. Contitiuatives^ on 
the contrary, by a more intimate con- 
nection, consolidate Sentences into out 
continuous 



(*) Thu" Scaliger. Aat ergo Senaim cmgungimt, ae 
Vtrba ; aut y'erba tantiim eorgunguiitj Scntum vtrv <to- 
jnneur.t. Dc C. L. L«t. c. 167- 



X 



"■« 
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€ontinu(nis Whole^ and are therefore ap- ^^^^ 
plicable only to Subjects, which have 
an essential Co-incidence. 

To explain by examples — It is no 
way improper to say, Ltfsippus was a 
Statuary^ a n>d Priscian was a Gramma'^ 
rian — The Sun shinethj and the Shf is 
clear — because these are things that 
may co-exist, and yet imply no absur- 
dity* But it would be absurd to say, 
Juysippus was a Statuary ^ because Pm-t 
mian was a Grammarian ; tho' not to say, 
the Sun shineth, because the Sky is 
clear. The Reason is, with respect to 
the first, the Co-incidence' is merely ac-- 
ddental ; with respect to the last, it is 
essential^ and founded in nature. And 
so much for the Distinction between 
Copulatives and Continuatives^'K 

R 2 As 



(^> Copulafiva estj qua copuiai tarn Verba^ quam Sen* 
mm. Thus Priscian^ p. 1026. ButScaHger is more ex^ 
plidt— It .SViinim co^psngunt (conjundiones sc.) out nc' 

C0ssarid^ 



k 
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As to Conthtuatives, tbey are cither 
SiTPPosiTivE, such as, If; or Posi- 
tive, such as Because, Therefore, 
As, ^c. Take Examples of each — tfou 
will live happily, if you live honestly — 
you live happily, because j/o« live ho- 
nestly. The Difterence between these 
Coirtinua lives is this — ^The Suppositivrt 
denote Connection, but assert not actual 
Existence : tlie rositive^ imply both tht 
one and ike o/AcrW, 

Fartbbb 



Cdtar&f out non necessario ; Si d nan neceimrio. Am 
funt Copulaliva, &c. DeC. Ling. Lat. c. 167. Prisdan't 
own account of CoDtinuatiTos is as follows. CorUirmataK 
suntf qua conlinuaiionem fy cotuequenliam return tignifi' 
cant — ibid. Scaltger's account is — ctmssam out prastitu- 
utU, out tubdunt. Ibid. c. 108. The Greek name for 
the CopnUtirc was liHtaiA.®- <nnTXii!imii; for the Contii: 
naative, mta'jilixis ; the Etymologies of which words 
justly distinguish their rcspcctire characters. 

(■'' The old Greek Grammarians confined the munt 
Ziiawliici', and the Latins that of Conlinuativft, to those 



\ 
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Taether than this, the Positives f^'^\ 
above mentioned are either Causal, 
such as, Because, Since, As, ^c. 
or Collective, such as, THERtFORE, 
Wherefore, Then, ^c. The Dif- 
ference between these is this — ^The Cau* 
sals subjoin Causes to Effects— The Sun 
is in Eclipse y because the Moon inter^ 

R 3 venes 



Conjnnctioiis, which we hare^ called SuppasiUve or Conm 
4Uionaij while the Positire thej called mofttwrmwlouiy or 
Subamiinuatme* They agree howerer in describing their 
proper characters. The first according to Gaga are, 

•I vvoEf (iv lih «y anoXMBun U rn» i^ rain ^Svrif — ^L. IV. 
Pruaan says, they signify to ns, quaUs eU ardinaiio 4* 
natura rcrum, cum dubitaiione aUqu& estenUtt rerum — j^ 
1027. And ScaSger says, they conjoin sine subMenM 
necessariA; potest enim wbsittere Sf ncm tubsiderei 
utrumque enim admUtunt* Ibid. x. 168.. On the con- 
trary of the PositiTe, or' va^mmnmAnti (to tM his own 
name) Gaza tells ns, en i^ Swa^fn fura vifyus a^fAtLimatt 
hotyt^^Aad Prisdan says, caiuam conimuathms asten* 
dunt camequentem cum esienUa rerum — AndScal^^y turn 
«r h^fpotheiiy sed w eoy fuodiubristit^ C(n(funguni, Ibid* 




^ vtnet — The Collectives subjoia Eftets t» 
Causes — The Moon intervenes, there- 
fore the Snti is in Eclipse. Now we use I 
Camah in those instances, where, tli« 
Effect being conspicuous, we seek iU 
Cause ; and Collectives, in Demonstro/- 
Mifttt, and Science properly so called, 
where , 



It may teem at first sompwhat strange, why the ft* -a 
tHite Conjunctioas should hare been considered i 
Subordinate to the SuppotUire, which by their oatii 
Kamea appears to hare been the fact. Is ft, that ti 
Positive are ronfine*! to what nctiiallij is; the SnpplK 
sUire nttad to Peuible*, ta.y even as Tar u to tmpnti- 
bletf Xkua i( ii rabe to tfinn, Jiili* D^^UU Lig^ 
ftideas ft actmUf be Day. But we laay at Mfd^U aft 
fins, ffU he Leyjtiti Light, becxme the, Ir, wtittii 
to Powifates alM. Nay ve may affirm, by its h^ 
0fwefrieaM) eren iBposrihles. We may say, ffUt 
SunbeaMcal, then u ike Sun angiitar ; IfiheSiyfaE, 
litem tMB we'caiA tarki. Thus too Scaliger -upon At 
aUM orciuWn miupUhidmem GoMtmudisir perdpi ex eO^ ' 
fuorf etimm imposiibile aUjumio prampponit. Dc C. L. 
laX. C. 108. Jn this sense tfaw the ContinWrtire, Sup* 
yontive fir Conditional CoojitTiction is, (as it ven) in, 
pWor toOiePoiitiTc, as being of greater latitnde ra 10 
application. 
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where the Cause being known first, by CSh.II. ' 
its help we discern consequences'('*>>. 

AuL these Continuatices are resolvable 
into Copulatives. Instead of, Be cause 
it is Dai/y it is lights we may say. It is 
Datf^ 4 KD if is Light. Instead of, If it 
be Day^ it is Ughtj we may say. It is at 
the same time necessary to he Day^ and 
to he Light ; and so in other Instances, 
The Reason is, that the Power of the 
Copulative extends to all Connexions, as 
well to the essential^ as to the casual or 
fortuitous. Hence therefore the Conti* 
nuative may be resolved into a Copula* 
tvoe and something more^ that is to say, 
into a Copulative implying an essential 
Co-incidence Cf5 in the subjects con- 
joined. 

R 4 M 



(r) The LaUmcaiRed the Cannds, Omuates or CmuM^ 
Hbct; the Collectites, GoUedWie or UbHiom ; The Greeks 
called the former 'Ain^Xoyixoiy and the latter XvXXoyis-mW. 

<-^> Resolmmtur autem in CoptilaticMS onmes hayjprop^ 
lerea quod Causa cum Effectu SvApte naiuri anffuntia 
nt SstU. de C. L. Lat. c. 1C9. 
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h. 'I- As to Causal Conjunctions (of whicb 
, we have spoken already) there is no one 
of the four Species of Causes, which 
they are not capable of denoting : for 
example, t h e Mat k ii i a i, C a usl;— TAe 
Trumpet soimdSy because /'/ is made of 
Metal-~'VnF. foiimac — The Trumpet 
souuds, BECAUSE it is lo/ig and hollow-^^ 
TuE EFEiciENT — TIic Trumpct souiids^ 
u'EC wsi^ait Artist blozis it — ^Tiir, fi n At 
— The Trumpet sounds, that it matf raise 
our courage. Where it is worth observ- 
ing, that the three first Causes are ex- 
prrst by the strons affirmjitioii of the 
Indicative Mode, because if the Eifect 
actually be, these must of necessity be 
also. But the last Cause has a different 
Modc,,namely, the Contingent or Poten- 
tiql. The Reason is, that the Final 
Cause, tho' it may be Jirst in Specula- 
tion, is always last in Event. That is to 
say, however it may be the End, which 
set the Artist first to work, it may still be 
an End beyond his Pow«- to obtain, 
(^nd whicl^, Uke other Contingents, may 
either 
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either happen or notf'^^^. Hence also P»- ^^ 
it is connected by Conjunctions of 
a peculiar kind, such as, That, ivx, 
Ut, ^c. 

The Sum is, Uiat all Conjunc- 
tions, which connect both Sentences and 
their Meanings^ are either Cop u l at i v e, 
orCoNTiNUATivE; the Continuatives 
are either Co7id/fiona/, or Positive; and the 
Positives arc either Causal or Collective. 

And now we come to the Disjunc- 
tive Conjunctions, a Species of 
Words which bear this contradictory 
Name, because^ while they dizain tlie 
^SensCj they conjoin the Sentences(^K 

With 



is) See B. I. c. 8. p. 142. See al80 Vol. I. Note 
VIII. p. 271. For the four Caiues, see Yd. L Note 
XVlLp. 280. 

f^aciy Imtwiiwif. Gmm Gniii* h. IV. tHfjundioct 

sunif 
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AViTU respect to,these we may 
serve, that as there is a Principle oi 
Union dilTuscd throughout all thin: 
by which this \VuoLEiskepttogethciS 
and prciierved from Dissipation ; so thei 
is a Principle of Diversity diffuse^ 
in like manner, tJic Source of Distil 
lioD, of Number, and of Order*''-'. 



Kc 




-4 



*:janctmit habent. PrUc. L. XVF. p. 1029. 
bmci' il ii, (hat a j*eulence, coiinctdfi by DisjuncJ^ 
(itc^j has a near rt«em blancL- to a fiiiipk w^-filive TVulh. 
Tw atni^ titb xs to its Intellection be tfi^imtffer 
(its end beiBg t» diajoui the Subject from the predicatct) 
yet M it combines Terms together into one Proposition, 
it b «s tntly tyntheliad, as anj Truth, that is tiffirmittici. 
See Chap. I. Note (6) p. 3. 

'W Tie DiVESsrrr, whitA adom Nature may be 
■rid to heighten by degrees, and as it passes to differCM 
Subjects, to become more and more intense. Sane 
things only dilTcr, when considered as Individuals, bat 
V«re recnrfo their Sfedet, immediately lose ail Dii- 
llnclion : mdi for instance arc Socrates and f iMv. 
Gfhen differ U to SfteieSf but n t« ^remn are 1h« 
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Now it itf to express in some degree the Ch. IL 
H^odifications of this Diversity ^ that Dis- 
jUNCTivE Conjunctions seem first 
to have been invented. 

Op these Disjunctives, some are 
Simple, some Adversative — Simple^ 
as when we say, either it is Day^ or it 

is 



same : such are Man and Idon* There are other* 
again, whieh d{jBpBr as to Genusy and co^incide only in 
those iraiucendefUal Comprehennans of Eos, Being, Ex. 
istence, and the like : such are Quantities and Quali* 
iiesy as for example an Ounce^ and the Colour, White. 
Lastly ALL B£Uf o whatever differs, as Being from Non^ 
being. 

Farther, in all things different, howerer moderate 
their Diversity, there is an appearance of OpposiTioif 
with respect to each other, in as much as each thing is 

m 

it self, and not any of the rest. But yet in all Subjects 
this Opposition is not the same. In RelatiVes, such 
as Greater and Less, Double and Half, Father and 
Son, Cause and Effect, in these it is more striking^ than 
fn ordinary Subjects^ because these always shew it, by 
necessarily inferring cadi other. In Contraries, 
anch as Black and White, £?en and Odd, Good and 

Bad, 
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is Night — Adversative, us wlicn we say, 
It isnol Day, but it m Night. The Dif- 
ference between these is, tlmt the sim- 
ple do no more, than meicltf ditgoin ; the 
Adversative disjoin, with an Opposition 
concomifuut. Add to this, that the Ad- 
versative in-e definite; the Simple, i«rfe- 
Jtrtiie. Thus when wc say, T/ie Number 

9fl 



Bad, Virtuom and Vitiou;, id these the OppusUion 
fota still Tarther, bccanfc thew not anly ilfffer, bat an 
«Teii deiliiKtice of each other. But/A« most potent Op- 

jioailion is llial of 'Arli^aan. or CoVTRADlfTION, when 

we oppose Piopasilion to Proposition, Truth to FaU- 
hood, asGerting ut any Subject, either it is, oriti» not. 
This indeed is an OjipoMion, which extends ilsolf to all 
things, for every thing conceiTublc must need* hare ita 
Negative, though multitudes by nature havu neither J{» 
htires, nuT Coiitraries, 

Besides these Modes of DivEnsiTv, there arc others 
that deserve notice : such for instance, as the Diversitj 
between the Name of a thing, aiid Hi D<ftnition ; be- 
tween (he various Names, which belong to the tamt 
thing, and the various Ihingt, which are denoted by th* 
imne Name; all wMcii Divfisilici upon occasion beeom« 
a Part of our Discourse. And so much, in short, foe 
the Subject of DniRsiiY. 



1 
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fif Three is not an even Number ^ b u T an ^'^ 
oddy we not only disjoin two opposite 
Attributes, but we definitely affirm one, 

, and deny the other. But when we say, 
TJie Number of the Stars is either eve?i 
OR oddj though we assert one Attribute 
to be J and thq other not to 6e, yet the Al- 
ternative notwithstanding is left inde- 
finite. And so much for simple Dis- 

junctives^^K 

As 



(*) The simple Disjunctirc ;f, or Vel^^ is mostly useA 
indefinitely^ so as to leave an AlternatiTe. But when it 
is used definitely^ so as to leave no AlternatiTe, it is then 
a perfect Disjunctive of the^Subseqnent from the Previ. 
OQS, and has the same force with ^ «> or, Et nan. It 
it thus Gaza explains that Verse of Homer. 

BiXciA lyif Xaoy aooy ffc/u,fivai, yi airoXio^Ai. 

lA. A. 

That Is to say, I desire the people should be saved, an'd 
MOT be destroyed^ the Conjunction $ being aya/ffrixor^ 
>or sublative. , It must however be confest, that thiJi 
Verse is otherwise explained by an Ellipsis, cither of 
fbaXAoy, or mvris concerning which see the Commen- 
tators. 9 
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Ch.n. As to Adversative Disjunctives, it hat 
been said already that they imply Ow 
POSITION. Now there can be no Op< 
position of the same Attribute, in Uu 
same Subject^ as when we say, J^in 
was beautiful; but the Opposition must 
be either of the same A t tribute in different 
Subjects^ as when we say, Brutus was 9 
Patriot J BUT Casar was not — ov oi fiij^ 
ferent Attributes in the same Subject. 
when we say, Gorgius was a Sophist, 
BUT not a P/iiloxoplier — or of dijferei 
Atttibutes in different Subjects, as whefi 
■we say, Plafo was a Philosopher, cu'f' 
Hippias was a Sophist. 

The Conjunctions used for all these 
purposes may be called Absolute Ad- 

VF.RSATIVES.' 

But there are other Adversafives, he- 

^^, fy'.- sides these ; as wlicn we say, Nireus was 

tnorebeautif III, Tu AN Achilles— Virgilibas 

Afi great a Poet, as Cicero was an Orator. 

The 
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The Character of these latter is, that 5^^- J*; - 
they go farther than the former, by 
marking not only Oppositions but th^t 
Equality or Excess^ which arises among 
Subjects from their being compared. 
And hence it is they may be called Ad- 

V£RSATIVES OF COMPARISON. 

« 

Besides the Adversatives here men- 
tioned, there are two other Species, of 
wliichthe most eminent are u nlqss and 
'ALTHo\ For example — Troy will be 
takeUy UNi^Ess the Palladium be preserved 
— Troy will be takerij altho' Hector Je- 
fe7id it. The nature of these Adversa^ 
tives may be thus explained. As every 
Event is naturally allied to its Causcj so 
by parity of reason it is opposed to its 
Preventive. And us every Cause is 
either adequate ^'^ or in-'adequate (in-ade- 
quate. 



(0 This Distinction has reference to common Opi- 
nkm^ and the form of LanguagCy comonant thereto. la 
strict metaphysical truths No Qmse^ that is not adequate^ 
is any Cau^ at all. 
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quate, »vhen it endeavours, witfaoutb^ 
tug effectual) so ia like manner is everj 
Pi'eventive. Now adequate Preventive* 
are exprest by such Adversatives, as 
UNLESS — Troi/willhe taken, unless the 
Talladium he preserved; that is, Tlat 
ahne is sufficient to prevent it. The /n- 
adeqiiate arc exprest by such Adverea- 
tivcs, na A hTHo'— Trotf trillbe taken, al- 
Tiio' Hector defend it ; that is. Hector* 
Defence u'tlJ prove in-effectual. 



' Tup. Names given by the old Graw-i 
mtiriaiis to denote these last Adversa- 
tives, appear not sufficiently to express 
their NaturesC'-J. They may be better 
perhaps called Advbrsatives Ade- 
quate AND In-adequate. 

And thus it is that all OisjunC- 
Ti VKS, that isCos J UNCTIONS, W/icAcon- 



iw) They callwl tlwroi fur (he moat part, without 
mfliclftit Dirtinr.tiiiii of thwr Spucies, JJvcrsatirir, V 
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Join Sentences^ but not their MeaningB^ are ^n 
either Simple or Adversative., and 
that all Adyersatives are either ^46- 
solute or Comparative ; or else Adequate 
or In-adequate. 

We shall finish this Chapter with a 
few miscellany Observations. 



In the first place it may be observed, 
through all the Species- of Disjunctives, 
that the same Disjunctive appears ta 
have greater or less force, according as 
the Subjects, which it disjoins, are more 
or less disjoined by Nature- For exam* 
pie, if we say. Every Number is even, 
OR odd — Every ^ Proposition is true^ or 
false — nothing seems to disjoin more 
strongly than the Disjunctive^ because 
no things are in Nature more incompa^ 
tible than the Subjects- But if we say, 
That Object is a Triangle^ or Figure ^ 
contained under three right lines — the 
(or) in this case hardly seems to disr 
join, or indeed to do more, than dis* 

S tincthj 



- ♦■ 
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^^ tinctfy to express the Thing, first by its 
Name^andthenhjitsDefinition. Soifwe 
say, That Hgureis a Sphere^ OR a Globed 
qfR a BaU-^ihe Disjunctive in this case, 
•tends noiiairtherto disjoin, than as it disp 
tinguishes the several NameSj which be-j 

long to the Mme Thing (">. 

•■ ■ . . 

Ao A I N— rthe Words, When and Whert^ 
and all others of thesamenature, such ai^l 
Whence^ Whither^ Whenever^ Wherever; 
&c. maybe properly called Adveebiai 
CoKjuircnoJr8v because they partici- 
pate the nature both of Adverbs and 
Gonjunctions — of Conjunctions, as they 
conjoin Sentences ; of Adverbs, as they 

denote 



("> Tbe Latins had a peculiar Particle for this occa- 
sioD, which they c^ed Subdhjunctiva^ a Subdisjundwe ; 
atid that was Site. Alexander sive Paris; Mars sive 
Movers, The Ghreek "Eir h seems to answer the same 
end. Of these Particles^ Scaliger thus speaks — Ei sane 
nowien Subdisjunctivarum rede acceptum est, neque emm 
tarn plane di^ungity quam Di^jiuwiiva, Nam Diyunctivce 
sunt in Contrariis — Subdiajunctivw autem efiam in nom 
GmtrqrHs, sed Diversis tantum ; uty Alexander sive Pa^ 
riff. Dc C.iL. Lat. c. 170. 
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denote the Attributes either of Time, or Ch. 
of Place. 



Ag A I N— these A dverbial ConjuncHonSy 
and perhaps most of the Frejiositions (con- 
' trary totheCharacterofacc«.son/Words, 
which have strictly no Signification, but 
when associated with other words) have 
a kind of obscure Signification, when 
taken alone, by denoting those Attri- 
butes of Time and Place. And hence 
it is, that they appear in Grammar, like 
Zoophytes in Nature ; a kind of u) mid" 
die Beings, of amphibious character, 
hich, by sharing the Attributes of the 
higher and the lower, conduce to Unk 
the Whole together ^\ 

S '2 And 



Vhemiil. p. 74. Ed. Aid. See alio Arist. de Animal. 
■Parl. p. 93. I. 10. Ed. Syll. 

<p> It is somewhat aDrprisiog that the politest and 
post elegant of the Attic ^Vritc^s, and Plato above all 



^w^ 
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And so much for Coxji'NCTlolJ 
their Genus, and their Species. 

CHi! 



the r(!st, should hare their works filled vitb Partid 
All kinds, and with Conjancdoru in particular ; wh3e 
iH the modern polite works, a* well o( oursclvps as of 
our neighbours, scarce such a n-ord a« a Particle, or 
Conjunction is to be found. Is it, that whero there ii 
Cotmection in the Meaning, there must be H'ords hadit 
cennecl ; but that where thr Connection is little or dodC) 
huch counectiies areoftittlc use I TliatlloutesorCiirdi, 
vithont cement, may well answer Ririr end, bnt not 
those Hoysos, where one would chute to dwell! h i 
tjiis the Cause ? or have wo attained an elegance, to lis 
Aiitieiils unknown? 



Vaiimits ad « 



am forliiniT, kc. 



i 



k 




CHAP. Ill, 

Concerning those Connectives, called 
Prepoaitiona. 

X REPOSITIONS by their name express 

their Place, but not their Character.— 

: Their Definition will distinguish them 

from the former Connectives. A Pre* 

POSITION is a Part of Speech, devoid it' 

self of Signification, hit m formed as to 

unite two IVords that are significant, and 

' that refuse to co-aksce or unite of them' 

selves t"). This connective Power, (which 

S 3 relates 




"■) The Stoic Nami' for a Preposition was n^oBtTi^t 
T.itSia^s, PraposUiisa Cotgunclio, a Preposilhe Cortjune- 

Hon. 'Oi fun it )^ iiaTa T«i »X^( ■oa^aWaiif ai afeSJiriic 
OvtiiaiAiKit avtli^iii viMiiai crafififaTiKa/, XfXixlti ifiSi- i| 
»> 1^ ipaflii Ivfnrei' iiaf" ™t ZraiixBTt tS taXi'ffBai ai,''«i 

n^Bnmis TvMonnc. Noa. in Khat manner even m other 
a^katiotu (besides the present) Prepoiilions gioe proof 
(•ffheirCoTfjunctrst Santas, we hm>e mtrUioned already; 



I 
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t^Vtl **MAU, VBOSB OKIGINAL ArGHI- 

^tUpju vnitb o¥ themselves IK 
"N^TBTkE.*" To which we may add, 
as foBowitig from what has been saMl^ 
tint the great O^ecti af Natmral Unkm 
mcSvBst Avcz and Attribvti^. N 
tl»' Sm kt ta nc€9 natttiaUy co^inckle widi 
thfcii AUribaietf jet they absolutely re^ 
Saee domg wo^ one mth another (^). Aod j 
iMiice thoM knoim Maxims Id Physic^ 1 
tbat JSodj^ iir nypemtraUe ; that two J3o^ 
dn €mnat pasen the utme place ; that 
tkt $mm€ AltribetU ooihiot behng ta differ i 
rent SubHanceSy Sec* 

Erom these principles k follows, that 
I wheu we fonn a Sentence, the Substan- 
tive without difficulty co-incides \iitlr 
the Verb, from the natural Co-incidence 
/ of Substance and Energy — ^The Sun 
vvAKMETn. So likewise tlie Efiergy^ 

* with 



,7, . Cdiisoy propter quam duo Substwtiira nan pomtniur 
sine copul/i, e PhUosophid petenda est : ncque lenim dm 
^ubstantialetvr unum esse poiesi, skut Substantia et Ac^ 
tidens ; itaque non dicas^ C«SAJi, Cato pucnat. Seal. 
di» Ckns, Ling. Lat. c. 177i 
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with the Subject, on which it operates— 
wAitUBTH THE Eaetm. So likcwisc 
hothSiihstanct and Energy witii tlieir pro- 
per yi/fri6u/«.— The Splendid Si;y, 

UENIALLV WARMETH — THE FER- 
TILE EarTii. But suppose we wci© 
desirous to add otlier Substantives, as 
for instance, Ain, or Beams. How 
would these co-incidc, or under what 
Character coulil they be introduced? 
Not as Nominatives or Accusafives, for 
both tliose places are alrei^dy filled ; 
the Nominative by the Substance, Sun; 
the Accusative by the Substance, 
Karth. Not as Attributes to these 
last, or to any other thing; for Attri- 
butes bi/ nature thei/ neither are, nor can 
be made. Here then we perceive the 
Rise and Use of Prepositions. By 
these we connect tliose Substantives to 
Sentences, which at the tinle are unable 
to co-alesce of fhenisefves. Let us assume 
for instance a pair of these Connectives, 
TiiRo', and With, and mark their Ef- 
fect upon the Substances here men- 
tioned. 




tioned. The splendid Sun with hk 
Beams genially warmeth thro' the Air 
the fertile Earth. The Sentence, as be* 
(uTe,, remains entire and one; the Si 
ttantives required are both introduced, 
and not a AVord, wliich was there before; 
is detruded from its proper place. 

It must here be observed that most 
if not all Prepositions seem originally 
formed to denote the Kdations of 
Place W. The reason is, this is that 
grand Relation, which Bodies or natural , 
Substances maintain at aH times one to 
another, whether they are contiguous 
tI or remote, whether in motion or at rest. 



It may be said indeed that in the 
Continuity of Place they form this Usi- 



^^ f'* Ommecarput out, maaxtur aul grnetdi: juare opm 

" i /«* iiiiqu& not&, gwt TO noT tignijkaretf tne esset inter ■ 

duo exirema, inter qute motui JU, live etiet in aliero er. 
■ Iremoi-um, m gutbut Jit guiet. Bine elkbmut Pnepod. 

iionU. xitenSaUtn d^fiiiHonem. Sul. de Cftiu. Liii|. '. 

LaL c. Ui. 



^, 
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VERSE or VISIBLE WuoLE, and are 
made as much One by t!iat general 
Comprehension, as is consistent with 
their several Natur«*, and specific Dis- 
tinctions. Thus it is we have Preposi- 
tions to denote the contiguous Relation 
of Body, as when we say, Caius walketh 
WITH a Staff; t/ic Statue stood UFom a 
Pedestal: the River rajt ov er a Sand ; 
others tor the detached Relation, as 
when we say, He is going to Italy ; the 
Sun is risen above the Hills; these Fig$ 
came from Turkey. So as to Motion 
and Rest, only with this difference, that 
here the Preposition varies its character 
with the Verb. Thus if we say, that 
Lamp hangs from the Ceiling, the Pre- 
position, From, assumes a Character 
et' Quiesceiice. But if we say, that Lamp 
is falling FROM the Ceiling, the Prepo- 
sition in such case assumes a Character 
of Motion. So in Milton, 

► — To support uneasie steps 

Over the Burning Marle~Par. L. I 
Here over denotes Motion. 

, Again— 



967 

Cli. III. 
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Cik in. Again— 

— He — with looks of cordial Love 
Hung OVER Iter enamour' d — Par. L. IV. 

Here ovee denotes Res/. 

But though the original use of Pre- 
positions was to denote /he Hela/ions of 
Place, they could not l)e confined ta 
this Office only. They by degrees ex- 
tended themselves to Subjects incorpo- 
^■k real, and canio to denote Relations, as 
W^f well inteliectual ;is lovul. Thus, because 
~ in Place he, who is abovcy lias couunonlj 
'\- the advantage over him, who is below, 
hence we transfer over and undek to 
Dominion and Obedience ; of a King^ we 
say, he ruled over his People; of a 
common Soldier, he served ukdee such 
a General. So too we say, a'if A Thought; 
without Attention ; thinking over a Sub- 
ject; imder Anxiety; /roM. Fear; ouf 
of Love ; through Jealousy, ^c. AIJ 
which instances, with many others of 
like 





like kind, shew that the first, JVords of 
]\len, like theiv Jint Ideas, had an im- 
mediate rctercnce to sensible Objects^ 
and that in aftcrdays, when they began 
to discern witli their Intellect, they took 
those Words, wliicli they found already 
made, and transferred tlicin by meta- 
phor to intellectual Conceptions. There 
is indeed no Method to express new 
Ideas, but either this of Metaphor, or 
that of Coining new Words, both which 
Jiavc been practised by Thilosophers 
and wise Men, according to the nature, 
and'esigence of the occasion (**. 



H 



In 



(■'' Among the Words new coined we may ascribe to 
Aiuuragoras, 'o^om^^na ; to Plato, nt,i-ns ; to Gcero, 
Quttlitas ; to AriftolU;, 'Et'iiAiz"*; <o the S'toici,'OvTii, 
, fufirii, and muny others.^ Among the Worde transfcr- 
. red by McUpIior from common (o t/wiUil Meanings, to i 
tbc Platonics wu may aecribe 'iSia; to the Pi/thag'iieaiu | 
tnd Peripatetics, Kmniyo^ii, and KaTxy^i" ; to the Stoietj 'J 
|t.«TaAii4-'i, i»eA)nJ-«, iui9n»«'; to the PifTrhoiiiits, '^StV J 
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In the foregoing use of Prepositions, 
we have seen how they are applied 
jorri v2^'6€Tiv, by way of Juata-positimj 
that is to say, where they are prefixt to 
a Word, without becoming a Part of it. 

But 



And here I cannot bnt obsMre, that he who prcf ends 
to discuss tW Smtiamts of iny one of these Philoso* 
phers. or cTcn to cite and tianslate him (exccvit in trite 
and obTious sentences) without accurately knoMring the 
Grftk Tongue in general ; the nice differences of many 
Words apparently synonymous; the peciiKiar Stile of 
the Author whom he presumes to handle ; the new coin- 
ril V»"i..rils. and now 5»ii;ni:ica!ion> ^ivrn to old Words, 
1150,.! by i'Uch author, and his Svor : the whole Philo^ci- 
phT i»:' Mich Sect, toceiher with the Connections and 
IVpondcn^'u'S ofiissoToral Pans, ANhethor I.o*:ical, Ethi- 
cal, or Physical: — Ho 1 >dy. tl.at, wi'lioiit this previous 
pro^'aration. attorapts w]\2t 1 have >aivl, will ^hoot in the 
dark; \\V'\ be liable to perpetual blunder^ : will ex- 
plain, and p:ai>e. and ei usi.re merely by chance; and 
thoni:h hi n.d\ possibly to Fools aj^pear a> a >\ise Man, 
w ill c.Tt.iinlv among the ys ise ever pa<s for a Fool. Such 
a Man's Iniellect comprehends ancient Philosophy, as 
his y.\fi comprehend'" a distant Prospect. He may see 
periiap> enough, to know Mountains from Plain:*, and 
Sea^ from \N oods ; but for an accurate discernment of 
particulars, and their character, this Mithoit farther 
^e)iv«, i: is ijnpossibic h»^ should attain. 
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But they may be used also hxtx jvv&tiriv, Ch, iii, 
bf/ way ofCompositioiit that is, they may 
be prefixt to a AVord, so as to become 
a real Part of it U). Thus in Greek we 
have'E-TiVarirSaii, in Latin, InteUigej-e, in 
English, to Understand. So also, to 
foretel, to overact, to undervalue, to out- 
go, &c. and in Greek and Latin, other 
instances innumerable. In this case the 
Prepositions commonly transfuse somc- 
tliing of their own Meaning into the 
Word, with which they are compound- 
rd ; and this imparted Meaning in most 
instances will be found ultimately re-1 
solvable into some of the Relations of J 
Place, {n as used either in its proper \ 
or metaphorical acceptation. 

Lastly, j 



<') See Coz. Gram. 1>. IV. Cap. de Prcpoutione. 

C^ For exampte, let us suppose some giren Spic 
£ and Ex signify cu/o/' that Space; Vai, through il,Uo 
beginniag (ocnd; lK,uilhinit; SvVfWidtrit. Henc« j 
the*'' 



^fl 
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r* 




] ASTLT, there are times, when Pre- , 


N 


lions totally lose their connective ' 
brt|- Nature,] 


r 


. 


I 


E ami Pen in conipositiun avgmmi : Enormk 

liing not simply big, but btg in Mcess ; sonict)riii| 

-.'tojlhc rule, and br^und'lhc mtayan : Dico, VH 

BJiat, to speak c«l,- ytheace EJicl,,,,., an EiU^ 

lomfthtng Ka plIii^ctualTy spakco, as all ax>j auppos<tI tq 

hear, luul all to obey. So Tercm, 




Dko, Ettfw I'oW*— Eur. \'. 3. 20. 


1 ■ 


«bicli (M Oonalm teHl xx» \b hb Comm<-nt) is an " A*|w» 
FttW, (0 »(>«(-* ; J^^iiri, to fpcat out- hcncu EffatuM, m 
Ariiuiu or s<-lf.i'»idtfnt l*ni|)osi(ion, sonirthing addr.'isrf 



ta it were to all men, and calliog for uttivcrsal AHcnt. 
Vie. Ac«I. U. 20. Fermttfnu, Perutiiii, great throagh' 
out, useful through eaei^ptirt. 

On th6 contrary, In and Sub diminish and leuen. 
tpjiittui^ tniquus, unjust, inequifable, that lies iciVAtn Jot* 
ticc and Equity, that rrachrs not so far, that fiUls short 
of Ihcm ; Siibtjiger, biackitk ; Subrubkunda.', redditk; . 
tt^nding to black, and tending to red, but yet tmder the 
stacdard, and beUm perfection. 



Ehio originally signified fe takt aat^; hence it came 
to stgnify to 6i/y, beCaiisehc, who buys, takct au^llla 
purchate. Imter, Betatat, implies DiscorOimimnei 
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KaturO) being converted into AdVerbsi Ch. IIL 
and used, in Syntax accordingly. Thus 
Horner^ 

^^And earth smi^d all around^ 

IX. T. 36i. 

But of this we have spoken in a pre- 
ceding Chapter ('^>>* One thing we must 
however observe, before we finish this 
Chapter, which is, that whatever we 
may be told of Cases in modern Lan- 
guages, there are in fact no such things j 
but their force and power is exprest by 

two 



for in things continnons thcte can nothing lie between^ 
From these two comes, Interimo^ to kiUj that is to say^ 
To take a Man away in the midst of tdfe^ by making a 
Discontinuance of his vital Energy. So also, Perimoy t<^ 
kill a Man, that is to say, to take him away thoroughly; 
for indeed what more thorough taking. away can well be 
supposed ? The Greek Verb, ^Afou^t^fi and the EngUnh 
Verb, To take q/f, seem both to carry the same allusion* 
And thus it is that Prepositions become Parts of other 
Words. 

iM) See before, p^ 2Q5. 

T 
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H E R M E s; 



Ch.in. two Methods, either by Situaiion, or by 
Prepositions ; the Nominative and Accusa* 
tive Cases by Situation ; the rest, by 
Prepositions. But this we shall make 
the Subject of a Chapter by itself, con- 
cluding here our Inquiry concerning 
Prepositions. 

CHAP^ 



K 
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CHAP. IV. 



Concerning Cases. 



JHLS' Cases, of at least their various Ch.lVi 
Powers, depend on the knowledge part- 
ly of Nouns J partly of Verbs^ and partly 
of Prepositions: they have been re- 
served, till those Parts of Speech had 
been examined and discussed, and are 
for that reason made the Subject of so 
late a Chapter, as the present. 

There are no Cases in the modern 
Iianguages, except a few among the 
jprimitive Tronouns^ such as I and Me ; 
Je, and Moy ; and the English Geni* 
tive^ formed by the addition of s, as 
when from Lion^ we form Lions ; from 
Ship^ Ship's. From this defect liowever 
we may be enabled to discover in some 
instances wliat a Case w, thfe Periphra- 

T.2 sis. 



I 



1 



p 
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Ch. IV. sis, which supplies its place, being th^ 
Case (as it were) unfolded. Thus Eqta 
is analized into Du Cheval, Oflhe Horsey 
Eqtio into Au Cheval, To the Horse. — 
Apd hence we sec that the Genitive 
and Dative Cases imply the joint 
Powei" of a Noun and a Preposition, the 
Genitive's Preposition being A, De, or 
JSj-, the Dative's Preposition being Ad^ 
or Versus. 



a 



We have not this assistance as to the 
AcctrsATivE, which in modem Lao- 

£;nages(a few instanrrsexccpted)isonIy 
known from its position, that is to say, 
by being subsequent to its Verb, in the 
collocation of the words. 

The Vocative we pass over from 

its little use, being not only unknown 
to the modern Languages, but often in 
the anticnt being supplied by the NiH 
minalive. 

The Ablative likewise was used 
by the Romans only; a Case theyjseem 
1 to 
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to have adopted to associate with their Ch. IVi 
Prepositions^ as they had deprived their 
Genitixie and Dative of that privilege j 
a Case certainly not necessary, because 
the Greeks do as well without it, and 
because with the, Romans themselves it 
is frequently undistinguished. 



There remains the Nominative; 
which whether it were a Case or ijo, was 
much disputed by the Antients. The 
Peripatetics held it to be no Case^ and 
likened the Noun, in this its primary 
and original Form^ to a perpendicular 
Line, such for example, as the line 
AB. * 

B 




The Variations from the Nominative, 
they considered as if AB were to fall 
from its perpendicular, as for example, 
Jo AC, or AD. Hence then they only 

T3 called 
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Ch. IV. called these Variations nTQEElE, Casus, 
Cases, or Fallings. The Stoics on 
the contrar}^ and the Grammarians 
with them, made the Konmmtive a Case 
also. Words they considered (as it 
were) to fall from the Mind^ or disciir-- 
sire Faculty. Now when a Noun fell 
thence in its primary Form, thcj then 
called itnTQEIE OP0H, Casus rectus, 

AN ERECT, or UPRIGHT CASEOrFAI^L- 

IX G, such as AB, and by this name 
thev distinguished the Noininative. — 
AVhcn it fell from the Mind under any of 
it^ vuriaiions^ as tor example in the 
rbrin Ola GcnifiiC, a Dative, or the like, 
such variations they called nTosElH 
riAAriAi, Casts oiiLiQir, ojilique 

Ca^ES, or SIDK-LONG TaLLINGS (SUcll 

as AC, or AD) in opposition to the 
other (that is AB) which was erect and 
}>crpendieular^^^. Hence too (iraninia- 
rians called the Method of enumeratinir 
the various Cases of a Noun, KAISIS, 
Declinatio, a Declensiox, it he- 



inix 



<«^ Sec Jmmon, in Lihr. ilc Irut] r. p. 35, 
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ing a sort of progressive Descent from Cti.iv. 
t/ie Noun's upright Form thro' its various 
declining Forms, that is, a Descent from 
AB, to AC, AD, ^c. 

Of these Cases wc shall treat but of 
four, that is to say, the Nominative, 
the Accusative, the Genitive, and 
the Dative, 

It has been said already in the pre- 
ceding Chapter, that the great Objects 
of natural Union are Suustance and 
Attribute. Now from thi^ Natural 
Concord arises the Logical Concord of 
SunjECT and Puedicate,, and the 
Grammatical Concord of Substantive 
and Attributive''*-'. These Con- 
cords in Speech produce Proposi- 
tions and Sentences, as that previ- 
ous Concord in Nature produces 
jjATURAL Beings. This being ad- 
T 4 mitted, 



W See before, p. 264. 
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Homo est anim al, &c. When it has ^h-i 
no Cases, (as happens with Verbs) it is 
forced to content itself with such assi«- 
milations as it has, those of Number 
end Person* ; as when we say,Cic«RO 

I.OQUITUE; KOS LOXiVlUVK; HoMi- 
N£S LOQUUNTUR, 

. ^ FitoM what has been said, we may 
make the following observations — that 
as there can be no Sentence without u 
Substantive^ so that Substantive, if the 
Sentence be reg^ilarf is always denoted 
bj a Nominative-^that on this occasion 
all the AttributiveSf that have Casesj ap* 
pear as Nominatives also^-that there 
may be a regular and perfect Sentence 
without any of the other Cases^ but that 
without one Nominative at leasts this is 
utterly impossible. Hence therefore 
we form its Character and Description— 
IHU NoHiVATivE is that CasCf without 

which 



♦ What sort of Namber and Person Verbs hate , sec 
l>dbre, p. 170, \7h 
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Ck.IV. which there cm be no regular(0 anil per- 
• feet Sentence. \Vc arc now to scaitk 
after another Case. 






When the Attributive in any Stro- 
teiicc is some Verb dctiotiiii^ Action, we 
may be assured f/ic priiiripat Substantitc 
is some active rlJicivnt Ciiuse. So wc 
may call AchiUes and Li/.vppus in siicli 
Sentences as AckiUcs viihieravit, Ly$ip- 
pus fecit. But though this be evidwit 
and clearly understood, the Mind is 
still in auspcnee, and finds its concep- 
tion incofiif'ktf. Action, it well kiwws 
not only re(|uires sonic Agent, but it 
must have a Subject also to work on, 
and it must produce some Effect. It is 
then to denote one of these (that is, the 
Subject or the Effect) that the Authors 
of 



''■' Wc ha»c nddcd regular as well a.s perfect, bccAns* 
thore may lie trrrgular Sentences, wliich may be perfect 
nUhout a Nominiitire. Of this kjtid arc all Sentence*, 
made out of fho.ie Vtrbs, called by the Stoics n«f«av/t- 
fsfMira or HafaiuiniYofnruiTs, such as J^uifirti ft^-ratfuStif 
Socralem jHrrutct) &c. Sec before, [>. I8Q. 
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of Language have destined the Accu- iCh.J[V> 
SATivE, Achilles vulneravit He c to- 
re m — ^here the Accusative denotes the 
Subject. Lysippiis fecit statuas— — 
here the Accusative denotes the Effect. 
By these additional Explanations the 
Mind becomes satisfied, and the Sen* 
tences acquire a Perfection, which be- 
fore they wanted. In whatever other 
manner, whether figuratively, or with 
Prepositions, this Case may have been 
Tiscd, its first destination seems to have 
been that here mentioned, and hence 
therefore we shall form its Character and 
Description — the Accusative is that 
Case, which to an efficient Nominative and 
a Verb of Action subjoins either the Effect 
or the passive Subject. AVe have still left 
the Genitive and the Dative, which we 
investigate, as follows. 

It has been said in the preceding 
Chapter^, that when the Places of the 

Nomi^ 



f^ See before, p. ^5. 




1 
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Cb.tV. Nominaihe and the Accmative are filled 
I •"— ^ ^y proper Substantives, other Substjuh 
[ tivcs are annexed by the help of Pf* 

I positions. Now, tliough this be so tar 

K true in tlic modem Languages, thai (a 

I Ter>' few instances excepted) they know 

F» no other method , yet is not the rule of 

[ equal latitude with respect to the Lutia \ 

L or Greeks and that froiu reasons which 

^^^ ve are about to oS'er. 

^^F Among the various Relations of Sub- 

f slant ives denoted by Prepositions, there 

appear to he two piinripa! ones; ynd 
these are, the Term or Point, which 
something commences pkom, and the 
Term or Point, which something tends 
TO. These Relations the Greek* and 
Latins thought of so great impor- 
tance, as to distinguish them, when 
they occurred, by peculiar Termina- 
tions of their own, which exprest their 
force, without the help of a Prepo- 
sition. Kow it is here we behold the 
Rise of the antient Genitive, and Da- 
tive, 



/\ 
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five, the Genitive bang formed to cr- f^j^* 
jpress all relations commencing fkom iU 
felf; THE Dative, all Relations tend-- 
ing TO itself. Of this there can be no 
* Wronger proof, than the Analysis of these 
Cases in the modern Ivanguages, which 
yre have mentioned already^^). , 

It is on these Principles that they say 
in Greek — A€0(ji.«/2OT,fi3ft?tJu/EOi, Of thee 
I ask^ To thee I give. The reason is, in 
requests the person requested is one 
whom something is expected from ; in 
donations, the person presented, is one 
whom something passes to. So again 
— U) llexo/HTai X/68, it is made of Stone. 
Stone was the passive Subject^ and thus 
it appears in the Gemtivcj as being the 
Term from J or out of which. Even in 
Latinj where the Syntax is more format 

and strict, we read — 

Implentur 

« 

.1 ■ I .11. II, 

• ^0 See before, p. 275, 276. 

<-^^ XftkToD mvoiv^W, 1^ f Af^arTof, tikode of Gold and 
bory. So says Fausardoi of tfae Ok^mpian JupUer^ L. 
V. p. 400. See also Horn. lUad. £. 574. 
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Implentur vcteris Bacchic pinguisguejA 
rime. V ii-g. 

Tlie old AVinc and Venison were tin 
funds or stores, of or from which 
were filled . U pen the same princ i 
Tlivw tS ilSxTog, is a Phrase in Greek ; aad 
Je bois de I'cau, a Phrase in French, as 
much as to say, / take some or a certain 
part, FROM or out of a certain whole. 

"Wheit we meet in Language such 
Genitives as the Son of a Father; the 
Father of a Son ; the Picture of a Pain- 
ter; the Painter of a Pictitre, &c. these 
are all Rf,lative3, and tltcrefore each 
of them reciprocally a Term or . Point 
to the other, puom or out of which it 
derives its Essence, or at least its Intel- 
lectionM^ 

The 



(^' All lldalives arf> said to reciprofad*, or mntuall; 
inrpr cacli other, anil llicroforc Ihcy arc ofleii cxprcst by 
this Case, that is (o sav, the Genitive. Thus Aristotle, 

n«il« Si zi Bifst Ti tifoi iAiT^i^il* XiyiTai oloj 'a Sb>.@- Sis'- 



a 
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The Dative j as it implies Tendency CB. IV^ 
/o, is employed among its other uses to 
denote the Final Cause, that being 
the Cause to which all Events, not for- 
tuitous, may be said to tend. It is thus 
used in the following instances, among', 
innumerable others. 



-Tib I suaveis dcedala tellus 



Submit tit flores — Lucret. 



-Tib I brachia contrahit ardens 



Scorpius — Virg. G. I. 



•Tib I scrviat ultima Thule. 

Ibid. 



And so much for Cases, their Origin 
and Use ; a Sort of Forms, or Termina- 
tions, 



m>^(rto9 ^fjuio't^ ^tvXdcrtofy 9c to vifAicrv ^ivXaaln ^ii.t<rv, Om" 
nia vero, qiue sunt ad aliquidj referuntur ad ea, qiice re- 
ciprocantur, Ut serrus dkitur domini servus ; ct domu 
nus^ servi dominus ; necnon duplumy dimidii diq)lum ; ct 
dimidiuniy dupUdimkUum. CJategor. C. Vll. 



I 
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IV. tions, whicli we could not well pass 
over, from iheir great importance W 
both iH the Greek and Laltn Tonguesl 
but which however, not being among 
the Essentials of Language, and there* 
fore not to be found in many particular 
tanguages, can be hardly said to fall 
within the limits of our Inquiry. 

CHAP. 



t*' Amon at iBad obseroatiaae dignum (Ueet nobii ■•»• 
ierma ipbiiCa natudkU redundai) antiqvu Lfaapui ^ 
nas dectinationum, casuum, conjugiUionam, et timSbM 

fur'xit: ; inodcrnos, lusferc dfi/ilulas, plurima per prx' 
puiitiuiu:s et verba auiiUiiria scgnithr cipeiUrc? Sanefo- 
dii quis cosjidal (utcutique nobis tpsi placeaam) ingenia 
prioniffl seculorum nostris fuisse multo acution et nbti* 
lion. Baeon. dt Auem. SdcHt. VI. 1. 
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CHAK V. 

Concerning InterJ€ctm}S--^R€capitulation 

— Conclusion* . 

Besides the parts of Speech before Ch. v- 
mentioued, there remains the Inte in- 
jection. Of this Kind among the 
Greeks axe ^Qy *fu. A*, &c. among the 
Latins, Ah ! Heu ! Hei ! &c/ among 
the English, Ah ! Alas ! Fie ! &c. These 
the Greeks have ranged among their 
Adverbs ; improperly, if we consider the 
Adverbial Nature, wliich always co- 
mcides with some Verb, as its Princi- 
pal, and to which it always serves in the 
character of an Attributive. Now In- 
terjections cO'incide zcith no Fart of 
Speech, but are either uttered alone{ or else 
thrown into a Sentence, without altering 
its Form, either in Syntax or Significa^ 
tion . The Latins seem therefore to have 
donc^ better in-f- separating them by 

themselves, 

f nd. Senium in yKneid XII. r. 486. 

1 T 
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themselves, and giving them a liame bj 
■way of distinction from the rest. 

Should it be ask'd, if not Adverbs, 
what then are they ? It may be answer- 
ed, not so properly Parts of Speech, as 
adventitious Sounds; certain Voices 
OF Nature, ratiier than Voices of ^r/, 
expressing those Passions and natural 
Emotions, which spontaneously arise 
in the human Soul, upon the View or 
Narrative of interesting Events*""^. 

" Akd 



(•' Imtkbjcctionbi a Gratin ail rUhcrbia rejenuitvr, 
tttque eot seiptiiur etiam Boethius. Et rede quidem dt m, 
quaiifh atntm trgunl. Scd tpiatuh orationi solum nuf< 
runlur, ut twta affeclus, xelut ausjnrU aut metii*, wr ti 
dcntur ad datsem aliquam perdnere, ut qua kituralb 
not votk; tion, aiiarum voaim instar-^ex instiluio ligm- 
Jkant. Vos3.de Anal. L. [, c. I. iNTr.iiJF.mo erf Vol 
uffeiium mentis sigtrificant, at citra cerbi opetn ttnteittum 
eompteru. Ibid. c. 3. JUilat elaisxum eilrema, Intex- 
jECTio. Hvjut appellatio non timiliter tt fiabeiac Coit- 
jundtonk- 
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" And thus we have found that all 

' WOUDS AnE EITHER SIGNIFICANT 
' BV THEMSELVES, OR ONLV SIGNl- 
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I Jaoctionit. Nam cum kac dkalur Coiyundiio, ipiia co^jun. 

I g"^ i Inlerjectio lamen, nonquia inlerjacet, sedquia iatsr. 

I jicitur, nomen accepit. Ntc tamen de ivlp (Jut est, ut m* 
tcrjkiaiur ; aim per sc compieal senteiiliantj nee raro aft 

I e& indpiat oralio. Ibid. L. IV. c. 28. Interjectio. 
NEH nbn esse partem Orationu lic o'tendo : Quodnaiuralt 
«if, iilem eft apud otnnei: Sed ^emilus S; sigtiu kelitiA 
idem lunt apud omnes : Hunt igitur uaturalo. Si vtro 

, rtataralei, uon svtJl paries Oraiiojtis. Ham eie partet^ 
Kcundum Arislotelem, ex in.-tUuto, non naturd, debent 
corutare. Interjectionem Grteci Adserbiis adnunuranl; 
ledjalio. Nam neque, ico. SaDCt. Miner. L. I. C. S. 
Interjectionem Gritci inter Adrerbia ponunt, quoniam 
hitequoiiue vd aifjungitur verbis, vet verba ei subeatdivn- 
tur. Ul si df cami Papg 1 quidtideof — velperse — P«* 
pz I— e^iomH nun adilatur, Miror; habet inte ipstuiver- 
bi ftgmjkalionem. Quit res maximefeeil Romanarum or- 
; Hum ScriptoTct trpuratim hone partem ab Adeerbii) acd- 
_perr ; quia ridetur affectum habere in seie Verbi, el pie- 
nam mollis ammi sigrajkalionem, etiamsi non addalur Ver. 
bum, demomtrare. Inlerjectio tamen non solum ilia, qua 
dieunt Grad ff^ir*.iavfi.ot, significal ; ledetinm dw«, qux 
euju$amipie passioms animi pulsu per exdaniattonem ialer. 
jiciunlur. Prise. L. XV." 
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V. »• tltJiSt, WffKN AsSbCtATBD— <Aa/ 
*' thdst iiSiiijScant hg themselves, denote 
'* either SuDSTANCEsdr AttrM&utes^ 
** oAf/ dr-e co/^d /br that reason Sub- 
*-'sTASTivR8 anif Attributives— , 
" ifuit the Substantives are either Nodks 
**ar TuoKovnt—rthat the Attribk- 
"TlvEs are either I^ihaht or S&- : 
]*a>jr^*^sfc— «*«* ffte PWwffry ^f^i. j 
*,]&»« <ilfe etfAer VerBs, pARTicf- ] 
4^-Pftsit ar AdJ£ctitesj <Ae Secoih 
" riWy^ AttVE&BV-j4^m, Maf Ife j 
*** PffW« ^Speeeiif Mly ngnijieant wfidi ^ 
'* associated^ are either Definitives 
^'- or Connectives — that the Dejim- 
" fives are «Mer Articclar or Vro- 
*' NOMINAL — and that ike Connectiva 
"are either Prepositiobs or Cos-. 

" JUNCTIONS." 

And thus have we resolved Lax- 
GUACE, AS A Whole into its con- 
stituent Parts, which was the first 
thing 
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lUiug, that wc proposed, ia the course 
of this Inquiry. W 

But now as ivc conclude, methinks 
I hear some Objector, demanding wjth 
an air of pleasantry, and ridicule — " Is 
" there no speaking thai mtfiout flW (/(/* 
" trouble ? Do we not talk every one of 
" us, as uell unlearned, as learned ; as 
" rcell poor Peasants, as profound Philo- 
" sophers^f" \Vc may answer by inter- 
rogating on our part — Do not those 
same poor Peasants use the Lever and 
the Wedge, and many other Instru- 
ments, with much habitual readiness? 
And yet liave they any conception of 
those Geometrical Principles, from 
which those Machines derive their Ef- 
ficacy and Force ? And is the Igno- 
rance of these Peasants, a reason for 
others to remain ignorant; or to render 
the Subject a less becoming Inquiry ? 
Tliink of Animals, and Vegetables, that 
U 3 occur 
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cellent for the gauging of Liquors ; Ch. V. 
Geometry, for the measuring of Estates ; 
Astronomy, for the making of Alma- 
nacks ; and Grammar perliaps, for the 
drawing of Bonds and Conyeyances. 

Thus much to the Sordid— If the 
Liberal ask for something better than 
this, we may answer and assure them 
from the best authorities, that every 
Exercise of the Mind upon Theorems 
of Science, like generous and manly 
Exercise of the Body, tends to call 
forth and strengthen Nature's original 
Vigour. Be the Subject itself immedi- 
ately lucrative ornot, the Nerves of 
Reason are braced by the mere Em- 
ploy, and we become abler Actors, in 
the Drama of Life, whether our Part 
' be of the busier, or of the sedater 
kind. 



I 



U^ 



Per 



I. 

L 



FBI 

Gh.V'. Pr.nMAP* too tbtreis aFlcamre < 

m Scii-n/'e iffc/J\ distinct from any End 
to whicli it may be farther conduciTCj 
Are not HwUth and Sti'cn2;lh of J 
desirable for their own sakc», 
liappci\ not to be fated either for 
ters or Draymen ; And have not f " 
itWd Strength of Mind their intria 
Worth also, tho' not condemned to 
the low dfudgery of sordid Emolu- 
ment ? ^Vhy should there not be a 
Good (could we have the Grace torc- 
^0gDi;ici it) in the mere Encrgifofour 
Intclhrf. ns niiieh a«: in Knergies of 
lower degree? The Sportsman believes 
there is Good in his Chacc ; the Man 
of <5aretyi in his Iiltrignc; even the 
Glutton, in his Meal. We may justly 
nik ' of these, why they pursue sitck 
t/triigui ; but if thjsy answer, they pur- 
.vMf thciti, because they are Good, it 
would be folly to ask tlicni farther, 
M iiv they FM'itsuK uhal is Good. It 
jnig1)l well in sucli case be replied on 
their 
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their beIial£(hQw, strange soever it may p^- Y\ 
at first appear) that if there wa$ not 
something Good, which was in no respect 
USEFUL, €ven things useful themselves, 
could not possibly have existence. For 
this is in fact no more than to assert, 
that some things are Ends, some 
things are Means, and that if there 
were no Ends, there could be of course 
vo Means. 

It should seem then the Grand Ques- 
tion was, WHAT IS Good — that is to say, 
what is that which is desirable^ not for 
something else^ but for itself; for whether 
it be the Chace, or the Intrigue, or the 
Meal, may be fairly questioned, since 
Men in each instance are far from being 
Agreed, 

In the mean timdft is plain from daily 
experience, there ai;e infinite Pleasures, 
Amusements, and Diversions, some for 

Summer, others for Winter; some for 

Country, 

3 
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Ch. V. Country, others for Town ; somp, easy, 
''^'^ indolent, and soft; others, boisterouv 
active, and rough ; a multitude diver- 
sified to every taste, and which for tb^ 
time arc enjoyed as perfect Good^ 
without a thought of any End. that maf 
farther obtained. Some Objects ol 
' this kind are at times sought by all men, 
excepting alone that contemptible 
Tribe, who, from a love to the Mean*^ 
ofiiic wholly forgetting its End, are' 
tmly for that reason called Misers, or 
Miserable. , 

Iv there be supposed then a Pleasure, 
a Satisfaction, a Good, a Something 
valuable for its self without view to any 
thina; farther, in so many Objects of the 
xnliordinute kind; shall we not allow 
the same praise to the s«6//mes/ of all 
Objects? Shall ini. Intellect alone 
feel no pleasures in its Energy, when we 
allow them to the grossest Kncrgies of 
Apj)ctitc, and Sense? Or if the Rea- 
lity of all Pleasures and Goods were 
2 to 
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be controverted, may not the Intel- < 
fectual Sort be defended, as rationally 
Ls any of tliem? Whatever may be 
irged in behalf of the rest (for we are 
lot now arraigning thei^i) we may safe- 
ly afiirni of IntellectIjal Good, that 
it is " the Gcodof tliat Part, which is 
** most excellent within us ; that it is a 
•* Good accommodated to all Places 
" and Times ; which neither depends 
•* on the will of others, nor on the af- 
** fluence of external Fortune ; that it 
** is a Good, which decays not with 
" decaying Appetites, but ofteil rises * 
" in vigour, when those are no mo5re. (^Pm 

TiiEEE is a Difference, wc must 
own, between this Intellectual Virtue, 
and Moral Virtue. Moual Virtue, 
from its Employment, may be called 
niore Hitman, as it tempers our Ap- 
petites 



^> See Vol. I. p. 119, 120, &c. 
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.,,, Ujc /Hijrposes of human 
(*\- Ij^fiiLECTVAt. ViKTi'F. njay 

/,,i-a/ie<imore Divine, if we cibjI 
'jffOie Nature anil SublimiVy oix% 



Indeed for Moral J'irfuc, os it i 
almost wholly conversant about Ap-I 
petitcs, and Affections, citiier to 
diicc the natural ones to a propcrl 
Mean, or ti>tally lo expel tlie uniia- 
tural Hnd vitiou^^, it would be impiousl 
lo suppose THE Deitv to liave oc<a 
sion ii)r such an Haliit, or that anjF* 
nnrk of tlii.s kind siiuuld call for his 
attention. Vet Gon Is, and Lives. 
So wc arc assured from Scripture it 
self. 'AVhat then may wc suppose the 
DrvixK Life to be? Not a Life of 
Sice]), as Tables tell us of Eiidiimion. 
if we may be allowed then to con- 
jrchne «ith a bccomin^j reverence, 
wliat more likely, tiian A rKitPETt'-vL 
Kxu.iiav Of rm; pi rf.jt IxTr.i.LECT 

ABOUT 
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about the first, all-compreiien- ch. v. 
siFE Objects of Intellection, 
%^nicu Objects are no other 

^HAN THAT INTELLECT ITSELF? For 

in pure Intellection it holds tlie 
revers^e of all Sensation, that the per- 
cEivER AND Thing perceived arc 

ALWAYS one and THE SAME^^^- 

It was Speculation of this kind con- 
cerning THE Divine Nature, which 

induced 



1 » 



\^^ r.t kit HTofS tv «X«» wf nfJisti won, o &tof utt, •^^xvjxxrot' 
it ^e fjLxk\oit, (ri ^xvi/.acriijrt^ov' t^tt 5« wJg, ^ (^ani Vt ys virx^ 

0£aJ TOTTO ya^ O 0EOS. T^y /xit« rat ^va" A'. f. It is 
remarkable in Scripture that Goi> is peculiarly charac- 
terized as A LIVING God, in opposition to all false and 
imaginary Deities, of whom some had no pretensions to 
Tiifc at all ; others to none higher than that of Vegeta- 
bles or Brutes ; and the best were nothing better than 
illustrious Men, ' whose existence Mas circumscribed by 
the short period of Humanity. 

I (> 
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Ch.v. induced one of the wisest among the 
Ancients to believe — " Tliat the Man, 
" who could live in the pure enjoy- 
ment of liis Mind, and who properljf 
cultivated that dhhie Principle, was 
*' happiest in himself, and most beloicdbg 
*' the Gods. For if the Gods had any 
'* rejjard to what passed among Men 
" (as it appeared they liad) it was pro- 
" hahic they should rejoice in that 
ft " which was most excellent, and by na- 

f " ture the most nearly allied to thtm- 

L '■"'selves; and, as this was Mind, that 

" " they should requite the Man, who 

*' most loved and honoured This, botli 
" from his regard to that which was 
" dear to themselves, and from his act- 
*' ing a Part, which was laudable and 
" right f/J." 

And 



To the passai^p above quoted, may be added apother, 

which immodint ■\y prccctlcs It. 'A-jrlt ii Mti « rii lutri 

TATTON NOTE KAl NOHTON, 



(/") 'nSiK- N.ne^x' I" K'- >"f- 'i- 
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And thus in all Science there is Ch. v. 
something t'a/i«a6/e /or itself^ because it 
contains within it something which is 
dmne. 



END OF THE SECOND BOOK. 
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CHAP. I. 

Introduction— Division of the Subject into 

its principal Parts. 

OOME things the Mind performs Ch.i. 
thro' the Body ; as for example the va- 
rious Works and Energies of Art. — 
Others it performs without such Medium ; 
as for example, when it thinks, and rea- 
sons, and concludes. Now tho^ the 
Mind, in either case, may be called the 
Principle or Source, yet are these last 

X . more 
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Ch.I. more properly its own peculiar Acts,i 
' * being iui mediately referable to its ow 
innate Powers- And thus is Mis d w/rf 
maldy the Cause of all ; of every thiq 
at least tliat is Fair and Good, 

P Among those Acts of Mind mi 
immediately its own, that of mentai Sc' 
paration may be well reckoned one,— 
Corporeal Separations, however accurate 
otherwise, are in one respect incomplete, 
as they may be repeated without end* 
Tlie smallest Limb, severed from tHe 
smallest Aninialeiilc (if ivo could sup? 
pose any instrument equal to such dis- 
section) has still a triple Extension of 
length, breadth, and tliickness; has a 
figure, a colour, with perhaps maoy 
other qualities ; and so will continue to 
have, tho' thus divided to infinity. But 
^"^ the Miiid surmounts all power of Con- 
cretion^ 



("' haituc Naturcc faeieiida est piorsus Solulio Sf Sep*- 
ratio ; mn per Jgnem eerie, sed jter Menlem, tanS""' 
igncm (Ui:mam, Bacoa. Organ. Lib. II. 16. 
1 
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V 

cretiony iwd caii place in the simplest 
manoer every Attribute by itself, con* 
•Vex williout concave; colour without 
superficies; superficies without Body; 
and Body without ^ts Accidents; as 
distinctly each one, as tho' they had 
never been united. 

And thus it is that it penetrates into 
the recesses of all things, not only di* 
viding them, as Wholes^ into their more 
conspicuous Parts^ but persisting, till it 
even separate those Elementary Princi-- 
pies, which, being blended together after 
a more mysterious manner, are united 
in the minutest Party as much as in the 
mightiest WholeS^) 

Now if Matter and Form are 
among these, Elements, and deserve 
perhaps to be esteemed as the principal 
among them, it may not be foreign to 
the Design of this Treatise, to seek whe^ 

X 8 ther 




(&) See below, p. 313. 
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tlier t/iesCt or ani/ thing analogous to than, 
may be found in Speech or Lai- 
CUACE.W This therefore we shall at- 
tempt after the following method. 

EVEEI 



M See before, p. 2. 7. Mattek and Fork (it 
Graek TAH and Ei^os) were Terms of great import in 
the days of antient Philosophy, when things were itrrnfr 
nizcil rather at their beginning than at (.heir End. Tbej 
have been but little regarded by modern PliUoHipliy, 
which almost wholly employs ilself about the last orict 
of Substance, that is to say, the fangible, eorpomd or 
canarele, and which acknowledges no tcparatioits em 
in fhiE, but those made hy malhematical Instruments or 
ClifinJcaJ J'roce«. 

The original meaning of the Word TAH, ww Stlt*, 
a Wood. Thus Homer, 

— — Tfifii y ufim ftanfa t^ TAH, 

jIs Neptune jtasf, the Mountains and the Wood 
Trembled bemalh the GoiTs immortal Feel. 

Hence as Wood was perhaps the first and most uscfnl 
kind of Materials, (he Word *T^«, which denoted it, 
came (o be by degrees extended, and at length to denote 
Matter or Materials in general. In this sense Bran 
wai called the T^^. or Matter of a Sutue; Stone, the 



) 
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Every thing in a mannjer, whether p}^'^\ 
natural or artificial, is in its constitution 

X 3 com- 



^YAti or Matter of a Pillar / and so in other instances. — 
The Platonic Chalddiui^ and other Authors of the latter 
Latinity use Stlva under the same extended and com* 
prehensive Signification. 

Now as the Species of Matter here mtiationed, (Stone, 
Metal, Wood, ^,) occur most frequently in common 
life, and are all nothing more than natural Substances or 
Bodies, hence by the Vulgar, Matter and Body have 
been taken to denote the same thing ; Material to m^sua 
Corporeal; Immaterial^ Incorporeal^ &c. But this was 
. not the Sentiment of Philosophers of old, bj^ whom the 
Term Matter was seldom used under so narrow an ac- 
eeptation. By these, every thing was called TAH, or 
Mattee, whether corporeal or incorporeal, which was 
capable ofl^ecoming something eUe^ or of being moulded 
into something elsoy whether from the operation of Art, 
ef Nature, or a higher Cause. 

In this sense they not only called Brass the^rxn of a 
Statue, and Timber of a Boat, but Letters and Syllables 
^ey called the 'TXat of Words ; Words or simple Terms, 
^tte'TXat of Propositions ; and Propositions themselves 
the "T^i of Syllogisms. The Stoics hefd all things out 
of our own power fri vx 2^* n/Jf) such as Wealth and 
Poverty, Honour and CSshonour, llealth and Sickness, 

Life 
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compounded of soniethin^ Commok, 
aod scmiething Peculiar; of $oi»ei 

thing 



life and Dcatfi, to be the "O-sf, or Materials of Virtu 
ar Moral Goodnest, vhich bad it^ essence in a props 
conduct wilh respect to all these, (Vicf. Arr. EpH 
L.,1. c- 99. Also Vol. ffio first of these miscdlaaeMii 
Trmfiscs, p. 187, 309. M. Ant. XII. 2S. Vn.V. 
X. IS, 19, where Ihc 't^ixS. and 'A.r.SSir are opposl 
to each other.) The Peripatetics, tho' thpy oxpresdj 
lield the Sou! to be ifft-j*""', or lacorporeul, yet flil 
toilkodof a nS. 'tx.kSv, n material Mind or UteBrd.- 
Thb to modern Ears may possibly soutui Bomewbit 
r IsTslily. Yet if we translate titc Words, NaturalCtft- ' 
ai^y, and consider them as only denoting that origitd 
and native Po-ner of IntcHeclion, which being premtU 
to all human Knowledge, is yet necessary to its reOf- 
Hon ; there seems nolhiog then to remain, that can gin 
US offence. And so ranch for the Idea of Tah, or Mat. 
TER. See Alex. Apkrotl. (le Aram. p. 1 44. Ii. 1 45. Jri^i 
Iffetaph. p. 121, 122, 141. Edit. %«. Prod, f" 
Euclid, p. 24, 23. 



\ 



As to ElAOEj its original meaning was that of Fosii 
or Figure, considered as denoting viiible isymmetryj 
and Proportion ; and hence it had its name from Eilv 'o 
tee. Beauty of person being one of the noblest and most 
excellent Objects of Sight. Thus Euripdcs, 

Tlfvm iiit tSiat a^iN T(f«n'}>f. 

Fair Form to Empire gtae the Jini pntence. 
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thing Common^ and belonging to many ^^' I- 
other things ; and of something Peculiar y 

X 4 by 



Now as the Form or Figure of Tisible Beings tended 
principally to distinguish them, and to give to each its 
Name and Essence; hence in a more general sense, 
whatever of any kind (tsheiher corporeal or incorporeal) 
was peculiar, essential, and distinctiyc, so as by iH ac« 
cession to any Beings, as to its "Wn or Mattery to mark 
them with a Character, which they haA not before, was 
called by the Anticnts £lAO£ or Fo&m. Thus not only 
the Shape given to the Brass was called the eT^m or Form 
of the Statue ; but the Proportion assigned to the Drugs 
was the ElJo^ or Form of the Mcdidne ; the orderly Mo» 
lion of the human Body was the tt^ot or Form of the 
Dance; the just jirrangemeniof the Propositions, the 
&of or Form of the Syllogism. In like manner the ra* 
iional and accurate Conduct of a wise and good man, in 
all the yarious Relations and Occurrences of life, made 
that Elht or Form, described by Cicero to his Son,— 7 
FoRMAM quidam ipsam^ Marce JUi, et tanquam fadem 
IIoNESTi vides : qua:, si oculis cemereiur^ mirabiles amores 
(ut ait Plato) exdtaret sapientuxy &c. De Offic. I. 

We may go farther 8till--*THE suipreme Intellioewce, 
which passes thro' all things, and which is the same to 
our Capacities, as Light is to our Eyes, this supreme In- 
telligence has been called BIAOZ ElAnN, the Form of 
Forms, as being the Fountain of all Symmetry, of all 
Good, and of all Truth; and as imparting to eyery 
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Ch. i. by which it is distinguished, and ma 
to be its true and proper self. 

He soil 



Being Ihose rsxettfal and ifittimtive Attribntci, 
make it to be il^elf, and nol any Ihlng else. 

And 9o much concerning Form, as before conccrniij 
MatItb. W« &hall only add, (hat it is in t] 
of these, that crery thing generablc begins to cAibl ; ii 
their scparaliRg,to perith, and 6c of an end — that while 
ihe two co-exUl, they co.esist not by jurtajxisHio*, 
like the Mones in a wall, but by a more httimale Co. 
inddtnce, complete in the minntest part — that hcnee, if 
we were to persist in divi^ng any substance (for cxaoi. 
pie Marble) (o infinity, there woiiM still reiDaiu aflcr 
every lectJon both Matter and Farm, and these at per- 
fectly united, aa before the DiH^ion began — lastly, thti 
they are boti pre-eiislent to the Beings, which they 
constitate ; the Matter being to be found in the world 
at large ; the Form, if artificial, pre-existing within tbe 
ArtificeTj or if nataral, within the supreme Cautef the 
Sorerdgn Artist of the Universe, 

—Paidtrum puldierrimus ipse 

Mundum mente geretUy timiiique in imagine formant. 
Ercn without speculating so high as this, ive may see 
among all animal uid regclable Substances, (he Kunu 
pre-existing in their immediaie generating Comk; Oak 
being the parent of Oak, Uoa of Uon, Man of Man, 

CkeroU 
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Hence Language, if compared ac- 
cordiDg to this notioa to the murmurs 
of a Fountain, or the dashings of a Ca- 
taract, has in common this, that like 
them, it is a Sound. But then on the 

contrary 

Ckero^s account of these Principles is as follows. 

Mattee. 

Sed subjedam puiani ommbus sine %Ula specie j atqve ca» 
rentem omni ilia qaalitate (fadamus enim iracUmdo un^ 
taiiui hoc verbum ei iriiius) materiam quondam^ ex 
qud omnia expressa aique officio sini : (qwe tota omnia ac^ 
eipere possti^ omnibusque modis muiari aique ex omni 
parte) ebque eiiam inierire^ nm in nihilumj &c. — 
Acad. I. 8.' 

Form. 

Sed ego sic siaiuo^ nihil esse in uUo genere tarn put* 
thrum^ quo mm p^dchrius id sii^ unde illudy ui ex ore aUquOy 
quasi imago^ exprinuUur, quod ncque oculis^ neque auribus^ 
neque uUo sensu pcrdpi potest: cogitaiione tantum ei 

mente complecfimur. Has reium formas appeUai 

Ideas iUe nan inielligendi soiumysed etiam dkendi graoit* 
simus auctor et magistery Plato : easque gigni negat^ et 
ait semper esse^ ac ratione et inteUigentiA coniineri: 
cadcra nasci^ occidere, fiuere^ lahi; nee diutius esse una 
et eodem statu, Quidquid est igitur^ de quo ratione et 
vid disputetury id est ad ultimam sui generir Fonnam 
spedemque ridigendumy Cic. ad M. Brut. Orat. 





contrarj it has in peculiar this, that 
whereas those Sounds have no Meauing 
or Significaiioni to Language a Meay- 
IKG or Signification is a^sentiaJ. — 
Again, Language, it' compared to tli« 
Voice of irrational Animals, has in com- 
mon this, that like tliem,iV has iiMeaU' 
ing. But then it has this in peculiar to 
distinguish it from them, that wliereas 
the Meaning of tho%e Animal Sound: 
derived from Nature, that of Lan- 
guage is derived, not fi'oni Nature, but 
from Compact/''* 

From 



W The PcripaicUct (and with just reason) in a!l ihelt 
definitions as well of Words as of Senlcncet, made it « 
part of their character to be signijicai^ xari miBiieu, bg 
Compact. See Aristol. de Interp. c 2. 4. Boelim 
transUtes the Words kstk ««Siiit», ad phicilina, aitt- 
cuMdvm piadtum, and thus explains them in his coimMot 
— Secundum placituh vera est, quod neatndutn quaadaa* 
podfionem, jdadtitrnqae ponentis aptalur ; nullum emm 
■ tiomeit jttUuraliler constHuium est, ncqae unquant, siatt 
tubjeaa res a naiurri est, ita quoque a naturA vaiienlc 
vocabuio nuncupatiir. Sed bondtuim genus, quod el rati- 
one, et ornUone zigarel, nomiaa poauit, eaque quitau 
tUndt 
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From hence it becomes evident, that 
Language, taken in the most compre- 
hensive view, implies certain Sounds^ haV'- 
ing certain Meanings ; and that of these 
two Principles, the Sound is as the 
Matter, common (like other Matter) 
to many different things ; the Mean-- 
ING as that peculiar and characteristic 
Form, by which the Nature or Essence 
of Language becomes complete. 

CHAP, 



Ch.I. 



I 



libuit Uteris MfUabisqiw eonjungens^ singulis subjecianm 
rerum substantiis dedit. Boeth. in Lib. de Int^rpr^t, 
p. 308. 




CHAP. 11- 

Vpon the Mattel^ or common Subject of 
Language. 

^ 1 HE TAH OrMATTEIi OF L.iNOUAG 

comes first to be considered, a Subject,; 
which Order will not suftcr us to omit, 
but in which we shall endeavour to be 
as concise as ive can. Now this tah o^ 
Matter is Sound, and Sound is that 
Sensation peculiar to the Sense of Hear- 
ing, when the Air hath felt a Percusmn, 
adequate to the producing such Effect S'^ 
As 



("'Thb appears to be Piiteiaa't Meaning whta he- 
lays of a Voice, what is more properly true of Sooxv 
in general, that it in — suum icmibiie aurium, id eit, fuorf 
proprie auribu! accidit. Lib. I. p. 537. 

The following account of the Sioia, which refers the 

cause of Sou.f n to an Undulation in the Atr propagated 

drcalarli/, as nhcn wc drop a stone into a Ctetcra of 

water. 



1 
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As the Causes of this Percussion are P*^* '^'• 
various, so from hence Sound derives 
the Variety of its Species. 

■ 

Farther, as all these Causes are ei- 
ther Animal or Inanimate, so the two 
grand Species of Sounds are likewise 
Animal or Inanimate. 

There is no peculiar Name for 
Sound Inanimate ; nor even for that of 
Animals, when made by the trampling 
of their Feet, the flutteriog of their 
Wings, or any other Cause, which is 

merel y 



ir— 

•i 

i 

water, seems to accord with the modem Hypothesis, 
and to be as plausible as any — *Axovi/9 ^i, ra furafv rS 
Tt ^cmrovyrof f^ tS mtuiotrof ai^ot oXvrlofMvtf ff^tf^otMt, hrx 
%v/JMroviA.iWf t^ reus awaui v^o^vivlofroSf vs xv/Aarirai to n 
TJi ^t^atfAtf^ v^ttf xara xt'xXovf vtfo rS l/biCAn^lvrvr X/9tf— 

Porrd audtrcj cum tf, gut medium inter ipqueniem^ ct an- 
dientem estj aer verberaiur orbkukaiierj deinde agiiatus 
auribut in/hiif, qucmadmodum et cUtema: aqua per orbtfx 
Injedo agiiatur iapide. Diog. Laert. VII. 



\ 



I As Language tlierefore implies ttiat ' 
Sound called HiruAN Voice; we maj 
perceive that to knoic the Nature and 
Powers of the Human Voice, is in fact to 
ktHnc THE Matteb Or common Subfed 
1 9^ Language. 



H E R Af E S. 

Cfc-IL merely accidailai. But t\mtt trhich thiy 

I make btf proper Organs, m consequence of 
some Sensation or inward Impulse^ such 
Animal Sound i$ called a Voici.. 
liconi of all other .Animals, is formed by 
certain Organs between the Mouth and 
the Lungs, and which Organs maintain 
the intercourse between these two. The 
Lungs furnish Air, out of which the 
Voice is formed ; and the Mouth, when 
the Voice is formed, serves to pubhsh it 
abroad. ■ 

What these Vocal Organs precisely 

are, is not in all respects agreed by 

- PhiJo- 



rA 
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Philosophers and Anatomists. Be this Ch. ir. 
as it will, it is certain that the mere 
primary and simple Voice is completely 
formed^ before ever it reach the Mouthy 
and can therefore (as well as Breathing) 
find a P^sage thro' the Nose, when the 
Mouth is so far stopt, as to prevent the 
least utterance. 

Now pure and simple Voice, being 
thus produced, is (as before was ob- 
served) transmitted to the Mouth. Here 
then, by means of certain different Or* 
gans, which do not change its primary 
Qualities, but only superadd others, it 
receives the Form or Character of A^ti-- 
cuLATioN. For Articulation is in 
fact nothing else, than that Form or 
Character^ acquired to simple Voice^ by 
means of the Mouth and its several 
OrganSj the Teeth, the Tongue, the Lips, 
&c. The Voice is not by Articula- 
tion made more grave or acute, more 
loud or soft (which are its primary Qua- 
lities) 




Ml litie») hot it acquires to these i 
'^ ten certain otkert addiiitmal, wbiciii 
perfrclljr adapted It eziil along 
litm.<" 



T» 



<**TIm irtmJ Ongaiu ahore mmtiaDnl Datonlj sov 
Ike gmr p mu of Spettk, bat tkoie Terf diffcrraf 
Vkcviw or JtfnAiBBEiMi and lUijiinUtmi ; so rmgal 
JfitB* M Am aaigaiag tliciD double dntj, and 
^■rfii to Bifaan her dnnctn- of dMne 



He, Alt ■— H ke lafonH^ how nnicli I 
iWtK Ib« MMtfoaii an fanri for INwoarM !■ j 

Kb o « Oifcgr^oe .immtl, lh*n (Ji«_t ui- in oIIut J 
^al:i, wfao arc not to, Bar cniiJafc Jn-/of/f in hiiTni 
6w <fc .AwMf: Pcrf. Lib.' II. c 17. Lib.III.cl.1 
Dc JKi>£. L. IL c 8. ^ ^ Ak. 

And k«T bj tbr war, if !>arb Inquirer bi- of a Getinl 
trulj iMNlerB, b«Baj poutU^ nowIcrboH liic Pbiloso- 
|Aer, cmniderii^ (as it b modestly phrased) the hge- nl 
which be lived, sboaM know lOBincb, and reason *o wdL 
But if he baTQ any taite or ralne for antient litentirc, 
be may with much juter cmk wonder at the Vaarty of 
bii Contempormria) who dream all Philosophy to be tbe 
Jnvtntion of thdr own Aje, knowing nothing of thoift 
Anticnts ilill remaining for their perusal, tho' they are 
■0 ready on erery occasion to gire the preferoice to 
thtnaehti- 

The 
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^The simplest of these new Ch^Lractefs p^'^i 
are those acquired thro' the mere Open^ 

ings 



The following account . from Amnionius will shew 
Whence the Notions in this chapter are taketi, and 
what authority we hare to distinguish VoicB/rom mere 
Sound ; and articulate Voice from simple Voice. 

Ka2 "f 04>0£ fAtv Is*' iuXnyi aifor aiahri axoyi* ^HNH ^f, 

fxOXiCofAfvof avo tS tjvtv/xotof • tUffWivBtis aii^ w^oo^tirlfi 
dB^ous r^ xaXtf/Airii r^ax"V ^T^V9"t ^ ''i' vf7i^M^, ^roi tm 
ymfytt^wfi, t^ ^ia^ riif oXiiT^s cvlyrtXjl t^mk ^X^ aio^royy 
xATA Tiy« offjL^f ri^s A^v^t' ovf^ Ivi rZf iiA.tjnvfZt cra^« 

ycjT 'nis ykii¥kis, «^ fSh Qorrtn, 1^ x''^*"' ^f^ ^^' '^^^ 
AIAAEKTON ifayxaim ovrvf, tt^s ^i THN 'AHAHS 
4>nNHN H ntcifrt/s «vfiCaAA9fJy«/f. — EHque Soirus, ictut. 
aeris qui audUu sentiiur: Vox auiem est sanusy quern 
mnimans editj cum per thoracis compretsionetn aer attrac* 
fus a pidmoney elisui simul iotus in arteriamy quam aspe^ 
ram vocanty et palaHuHy out gurguUonem impingitj et ex 
ictu stmum quendam seruibilem pro animi quodam impetu 
perjidi. Id quod in instrumeniis qua quia if^flaniy ideo 
MiAintvra a muiids dicuntWy usu vemt^ ut in tibOsy ac 
JistuUs conlingUy cum iinguoy denies j labiaque ad loqueidm 
necessaria sini^ ad vocem "oero simpUcem non omnino con'^ 
ferant, Jmmon. In Lib. de loterpr* p. i5. b. Vid. 
etiam Boerhaaoe Institut. Medic. Sect* 620^ 610. 

It appears that the Stoics (contrary to the notion of 

Y th« 
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ings cf the Mouthy as these O 
differ in giving the Voice a Passage, it 

is the Variety of Configurations in these 
Openings only, which gives birth and 
origin to the several Vowels ; and 
hence it is they derive their Name, bjf 
being thus emimntbj Vocal^''^ and eo^ 
to be sounded of themselves alone. 

TiiEKE are other articulate Form, 
which the Mouth makes not by mere 
Openings, but by different Contacts tf 
its different parts ; such for instance, as 
it makes by the Junction of the two 
Lips, 



the PcriptMici) used the word *nNH to denote Soirss 
in general. They defined it tlierefore to be — Ti i1i» 
oia-SiToii anoSt, which justifies the definition given bj 
Priscian, in the Note preceding. AmMal Soi;»d th^ 
defined lo be— 'Aif, t-nl if^St aivT.-'iyiiifi!, Air struct (and 
io made audible) 6j/ Jome antmnf imynife; and Hru.iN 
or Rational Souxd they defined— "Eva^ffH i^ M 
^latiims Uvtttmetiim, Sound wrtiadate atiddhivedpvm the . 
tUteuriivefaailfy. Diog. Laert. VII. 55. 

(') *nNHENTA. 
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.Lips, of the Tongue with the f eeth, ^^ 
of the Tongue with the Palate, and the 
ike. 

Now as all these several Contacts, 
iinless sdihe Opening of the Mouth 
either irtimediateiy precede, or imme- 
diately follow, would rather occasion 
Silence, than to produce a Voice; 
hence it is, that with some such Open- 
ing, either previous or subsequent, they 
are always connected. Hence also it 
is, that the Articulations so produced are 
called Consonant, because they sound 
not of themselves, and from their own ^ 
powers, but at all times in company mth 
some uuxiHarp Vom^t^ 

■ ■ 

Tu£B£ are other subordinate Dis- 
tinctions of these primary Artfciilatione, 
which to enumerkte^ would be foreign to 
the design of this Treatise. 

fl • 

It is enough to observe, that they are 

Y 2 all . 




9H 

Ch.a. 



I 



all denoted by the common Name of 
EiEMEXTj^'J in as ranch as every Arf 
culatioD of CA-ery other kind is fnt 
tbem derived, aiid int<i thcra resolved 
Under their smaUeH Combination thej 
produce a Siiilable ; Syllables propeH 
combined produce a IVord ; \Vo! 
properly combined produce a Scnterm 
and Sentences properly combined pi 
ducc an Oration or Dixcourse. 



") The Sfok De&uitioa of no Ei-emevt is as follow*— 

'Efi Jl foi;(i»i, I| oS CTfwTi! yi'wni ri ynifittx. x) i!( ■» iV;(»- 

T*> «t(iXnrz>. .-(n Elehehi u thai, out af mlikh, oi Star 
Jirst Principle, Ihingt generated are made, and into «ludt, 
as their last remains, they are rcsokcd. Diog. Laert. 
VII. 176. Wlat Jriitollc Kays upon Elevest* -miA 
retpect lo thefuitiject here treolra}, is worth attending li> 

— ^ii/w fQ'^rZs, t| Lif irvyiairxi ^ tpbrti, iC "< ^ aiai^irra' 
icf^jari" IxiTra ii ^uwir* fit f >.>J« panir iri^at tZ tiiii atTt'. 

The Elf.mests or ARTICULATE Voice are thou Ihitigi, 
ouiofahidt the Voice it compounded, and into EaJUci, 
its Uttt remaiTU, it it divided: the Ete^unU tkemtdpet 
ieing no farther diviiibk itito otktr arhadMe fotceSiiff- 
feiHig in Species from them. Aetapb. V, c. 3. 

: -.- 1 - — 



V 
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And thus it is tliat to Principles op- ^^^ 
parently so trivial,C/"J as about twenty 
plain elementary Sounds, we owe that 
variety of articulate Voices, whiph have 

Y3 . been 



<f^ The Eg^ians paid divine Hononn to the bwen* 
tor of Lettersy and Regulator of Language^ whom they 
called Theuth. By the Gbeeks he was worshipped 
under the Name of Hbrmes, and represented commonly 
by a Head alone wiihout other Limbt^ standing upon a 
quadriialeral Bans. The Head itself was thai of a beaum 
tiful Youth, having on it a Petasusy or Bonnet^ adorned 
with two Wings. 

There was a peculiar reference in this Figure tp 
the 'epmhz AOrioZj ths Hebmes of Langc/aoe or 
Discourse. He possessed no other part of the human 
figure but the Head, because no other was deemed requU 
hie to rational Communication. Words at the same time, 
the medium of this Conunonication, being (as Homer well 
describes them) fiVM vkfoifra^ Winged Words, were re- 
presented in thdr VetocUy by the Wings of his Bonnet. 

Let us suppose sudi a Hermes, having the Froni qf 
his Basis (the usnal place for Inscriptions) adorned zcith 
some old Alphabet, and having a VeU flung across^ by 
which that Alphabet is partlg covered. Let a Youth 
be seen drawing off this Veil; and A Ntmph, near the 
Youth, transcribing what She there discovers. 

Slick 
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been snfficient to explain the S^nii^ 
ments of so innumerable a Mullitnd«! 
as all the present and past Gcoerati 
of Men. 



Such a Design would ea^ly mA'icite its Mcai^ 
Tub Torrrii wo might imagine to be thk Gexi 
Max (Satartt Deia httmaa^, as fjornrr utiles him ,) f^ 
NrMPTt to hi! MRhmoztwh, or Memory ; as much t 
10 insinuate that *' Max, lor the Prtscrration of 
*' Deed* and hvct^i'onirj trai fteceisarili/ obliged to & 
*' rrrourw /o Letteiii ; and that Memory, ftrf/ig a 
*' ta'out o/htr oarn fnnfffieieneg, was glad to arait licr* 
<' MvU of so Taltmblc an Acquisition." 1 

Mr. Stcvht, well knon-n for fiis accnralc and elegant 
Edition of the Jnliijuities o/ Athens, has adorned Ibis 
Work with a Frontispicct- agreeable (n the aborc Ideas, 
and that in a fasti; trnly Jttic and Sitnpte, wliicb no one 
jiosseues laara eminently tana himiclf. 

As ta HuKEtr bU ffistof^v G«nealagyT Myaohgf, 
Figura, 4c. Vid. Piatim. nHai^ T. II. p. 18. EM^ 
Serrm. Diod.Sk.h. U, Horat.Oi.X. L.I. Uemd. 
Theog. -V. 937. earn Crnitmenl. Joan. Diacom. Ttrnd. 
VI. 27. ft SckoSast. m loe. Fightirm apod Gnmac. 
Thesmtr. T. IX. p. 1164. 

For tbc value and trnporfaact of Prindpiet, .lad tW 
digiadtg in attaining them, sec JruM. 4t Soflaa, 
BtBch. G. 34. 

The 
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It appears from what has been said, ^-^ 
that THE Mattbe or commoit Sub- 
ject OF Language is that Species of 
Sounds called Voices articulate. 

What remains to be examined in 
the following Chapter, is Language 
under its characteristic and peculiar 
T0RV9 that is to say, Language consi- 
dered, not with respect to Sounds but to 
Meaning. 

Y 4 CHAR 






Tlie following Passage, Uktfk from that able Matfat. 
matidan Tacqueiy will be foonc^peculiarJy pertinent ia 
what has been said in this chapter concerning Eiemenianf 
Soundsj p. 3M, 325, 

MiUe miUiones scripiorum mUle atmorum rnlUiombu9 
non scribeni omnes U liiierarum alpkabeii pemwiationesy 
iket shtguU quoHdH dbtohereni 40 pagUiat, fuarum una- 
quaque contirtcret divefsos ordinen Uierarum 24. Tmpui 
ArUhmeticm Iheor. p^ 381. Edit. Antrerp. IMS, 
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CHAP. III. 

Upon the Farm, or peculiar Character (/ 
hanguage. 

Ch.m. When to any articulate Voice tbeii 
accedes by compact a Meaning or Sig 
nification, such Voice by such accessioff 
is then called a Word ; and inanf 
[Words, possessing their Sigui^catious 
(as it were) under fke same Compaet^"^ 
unitr in constituting a particular 
Language. • 

. ' It 



C) S«« before Note i'i p. 314. S«e alio Vol. 1, 
Treatise II. c. 1. Notes <-> and ('). 

The fotlowing Quolatioii from Ammotdai ii remark- 
able — KsSsvif ei Ts ftit Kara Tsvn it>ina6tn, f Jm, t« }! Jf- 

-tfilftiuHii, SJo'ii — 1^ isiiti TV ftJ) ^antTixir Jvtsfii^ sf7am ivaa 



K 
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It appears from hence, that a Word f'^ ™; 
may be defined a Voice articulate^ and 
tignijicant by Compact-^B.nd that Lan« 
GUAGE may be defined a System of such 
Voices J so significant. 

It is from notions like these concern- 
ing Language and Words, that one may 

be 



?;^f IV • M^tm^ vafmmhfia'tttf ro7s aXoytf ([itfoir td ^l MfiMvtjf 
II ^fAO^n, VI rots l« rtirvf avyiati»hois Xiyots x/fi^^* ^^' ^* 
TuiJM^iav {^xirt pv^wt Scrtf, aAXa ^im) iiaiftrow f^tif Vfof rik 
mkoya l^^Of liirt iy (jMfO* riv dfnrSn dvmurnru fA^rix" ^'f'X'^t 

wms ^lax^inirai ^vta/Ms* iiXSo'i ^h raZrct ot iU xoAX^ 0tnrr«- 
QffAiyoi Xoyoi fAira ftir^vv, n auv yiirqif. In the SQUie motl^ 

ner therefore, as Udd Motion is from Nature ^ but DanC" 
ifig is something positive ; and as Timber exists in Nature^ 
but a Door is something positive; so is the power ofpro^ 
dudng a vocal Sound founded in Nature^ but that ofex^ 
plaining ourselves by Nounsy or Verbsy something positive. 
And hence it iSf that as to the simple power of producing 
vocal Sound (which is as it were the Organ ar InstrumeiU 
to the SouPs faculties of Knowledge or Volition) as to this 
vocal power 1 say^ Man seems to possess it from Nature ^ 

in like manner as irrational animals : but as to the em* 

ll lining 
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will follow, that whoever has natural Cb. IH. 
faculties to know the Original, will by 
help of tbe same Acuities know also 
its Imitations. But it ]|y no means fol- 
lows, that he who knows any Beings 
should know for that reason its Greek 
or Latin Name. 



The Truth is, that every Medium 
through which we exhibit any thing to 
another's Contemplation, is either de- 
rived from Natural Attributes^ and then 
it is an Imitation; or else from Ac-- 
cidents quite arbitrary ^ and then it is a 
Symbol.W 

Now, 



(^) Atx^i^ti oi rt OMOinMA ru XYMBOAOT, xaB^v to 
fM9 hyjiluiMk rnv (pvvtf mtfriv t5 WfayfiMTas Mara ro itrwrop 
diritKOfi^to'Bati piXiTat, 9^ «x S^tf l^ il*^f dtvro (Mramkio'au.' 
TO y*^ IV Til f inevi ytyfafAfjJnt t5 t4^Kfir9is oiAOW/iA, h f^i 3^ 
TO ^aXxx^wft 9^ re crtfj^f 9^ to I {«^l«AfMf t^ti rv Zontfeirmf, 
war* ap oIvth }iiyoiro ttfmt iiMMciftM' ro )• yr ovfACokowy iroi 0-n- 
fuTov, {i(A^rt^% ya^ • pi>Jmi^^ «vto ipofOKJIii) ro oXov i^ ifuw 
tX^'i ^''^ ^ *"• h**^ v^if«fMmy rijf ifMrifeu Iwnotar o#ov, rS 
«ori ItT ffvfACdkKitf mXXik^if rit ^AKt(i^wfr»t, )vv9T«' 0Vfi0o^i 

' V 
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" Symbols preferred, although Symbols .^^' ^. 
are only known by Habit or Institu** 
tion, while Imitations are recognized 
by a kind of naturs^ Intuition?''-^ 
To this it may be answered, that if the 
Sentiments of the Mind, like the Fea- 
tures of the Face, were immediately vi- 
sible to every beholder, i the Art of 
Speech or Discourse would have been 
perfectly superfluous. But now, while 
our Minds lie inveloped and hid, and 
the Body (like a Veil) conceals every 
thing but itself, we are necessarily 
compelled, when we communicate our 

Thoughts, 

the flat'tuned^ and the Etfes prqjecting^ cankdi proptf^ 
dc caiUd a Representation of him, Bui a Symbol- or 
Siox (for the Philosopher Aristotle uses both namesjt^it 
uhoUy in our own poaer^ as depending singfyfor Hi ex^ 
istence on our imaginaiion, Tkis for exan^ey sis to the 
time when tao armies should engagOy' thi S^fmboi&r Sfgh 
fftoy be the soundmg of a Jhtmpeiy the throwbtg of a 
Torch J (according to what Eun^^dea saysj '* 

Bui tDhen ike flaming Tordi woikarC^ ike Hgn 
Of purple Jighiy as when the Tfimpet saundsy kc.) 
or else one mojf sufpatHSBie devaiulg^of'tL Spear j the darim 
ingqfa Weapon^ and a ikouemid^Da^ besides* AmnuHu 
JO Lib. de laterp. p. 17. b. 



/ 
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¥igui«afidCd<Mir«c>iirIimtatian'Vou^ OLBL 
he neoeasaxiljr thro' Figure and CoAoui 
aIfio« AgaiDt as &r as they ixe chanc'^ 
teiized hy Soundit H would for the 
same reason be thro' the Medtntn of 
Sounds. The like may be said of all 
the other SenBes, the Imitation still 
sfaifiliDg along with the Objects icaiiated. 
We see then how annpUcajbed such Ixoi^ 
tation would prove. 

If we set Languaob therefore, as a 
Symbol^ in opposition Xosuch Imitation; 
if we reflect on the Simplicity of the 
one J and the Multiplicity of the other; 
if we consider the E ase and Speed s with 
which Words are formed (an Ease which 
knpws no trouble or fatigue; and a 

^Speed) which equals the Progress Qf 
our very Thoughts) if we oppose to this 
4l)e difficuJiy and length of ImitatiQns.i 
if we remember that some Objects are 
capable of.no Imitations at all» but that 
aU Objects universally may be typified 
by Symbols ; we may plainly perceive 

an 



I im im 
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♦ Emaorl^ra — See before, p. 325. 
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. an Ansirer to the Question her 
pmed, ^ Why, in the common inten 
" course of men with jnen, Imitatioiis 
•* hare been rejected, and S_\-mbol5 pre* 
" ferrcd." 

Ubncb too we may perceive a Rea* 
' soDtvAy that never trasa Language, ntt 
mdeed can possibly be framed one, to ej- 
press the Properties and real Essences ^ 
tkinstt as a Mirrour exhibits their Fi- 
I gures and their Colours. Tor if Lao- 
guai^ of itself imply nothing more, than 
certain Species of Sounds r/fft certain Mo- 
tions concomitant ; if to some BeJDgS 
Sound and Motion are uo Attributesat 
all ; if to many others, w-here Attributes, 
they are no way essential (such as the 
Murmurs and W'avings of a Tree during 
a^ storm) if this be true-^it is impossible 
tiie Nature of such B^gs should be ex- 
pressed, or the least essential PropCrtj 
he any way imitated, while between Me 
Medium and theaudves there is nothing 

JCONNATtfHAlW. al" .i 

- (•) S« Vol.-!. Trartbe il. c. S. p. 70. 
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It is true indeed, when Primitives ' 
were once established, it was easy to 
follow the Connection and Subordina- 
tion of Nature, in the just deduction 
of Derivatives and Compounds. Thus 
the Sounds, Water, and, Fire, beinff 
once annexed to those two Elements^ j 
it W9fi certainly more natural to call 
Beings participating of the first, JVatri 
of the last. Fiery, than to commute th^ i 
Terms, and call tliem by the reverse.— ] 
But why, and from what natural Con- 
nections the Primitives themselves mightJ 
not be commuted, it will be found, jfl 
believe, difficult to assign a Reason, as 
well in the instances before us, as in 
most others. "We may here also see the 
Reason, why all Language is i 
FOUNDED IN CoMPACT, and not irt 
Nature ; for so are all Symbols of which 
"Words are a certain Species. 

The Question remains if words are 

Symbols, then Symools of what? — 

Z If 



\ 
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. If it be answered, of TH I SGs, the Ques- 
tion returns, or what Things ?~-lf it 
be answered, of the several IndividuaU 
^ Setise, the various particular Beiitgt, 
which exist around us—to this, it is re- 
plied, may be raised certain Doubts. 
In the first place every Word will be 
iti fact a proper Name. Now if all 
Words are proper Names, how came 
Lexicographers, M'hose express business 
is to explain Words, either wholly to 
omit proper Names, or at least to ex- 
plain them, not from their own Art, 
but from Historv ? 

AGAiK,if all Wards arc properl^nme!^, 
then in strictness no >\'ord can belong to 
more than one Indivichiai. But if so, 
then, ns In (livid ua Is are in^vite, to make 
a perfect Language, IVnrds must be infi- 
nite also. But if infinite, then incom- 
prehensible, arn\ never to be attained bv 
the wisest Men ; wliosc hibours in Laii- 
guaiio upon liiis Hypothesis vvould be 
as idle as that study of infinite written 
Symbols, 



) 
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Symbols, which Missionaries (if they Cb. ni. 
may be credited) attribute to the Chp- 
nese. 

Ag a I n, if all Words are proper Names^ 
or (which is the same) the Symbols of 
Individuals; it will follow, as Indivi- 
duals are not only infinite^ but ewer pas- 
sings that the Language of those, who 
lived ages ago, will be as unknown woo?, 
as the very Voices of the Speakers. Nay 
the Language of every Province, of 
every Town, of every Cottage, must be 
every where different, and every where 
changing, since such is the Nature of 
Individuals^ which it follows, 

Agaihj J if all Words are proper NameSy 
the Symbols of Individuals, it will fol- 
low that in Language there can be no 
general Propositiony because upon the 
Hypothesis all Terms are particular ; nor 
any Affirmative Proposition^ because no 
one Individual in nature is another. It 
remains, there can be no Propositions, 

Z2 but 
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ch. UI. but Particular Negatives. But if m^ 
then is Language iDcapable of com- 
municating Gejieral Affirmative Truths-^ 
If so, then of communicating Demon- 
stralion — If so, then pf communicating 
Sciences, which are so many Systems o^ 
Demonstrations — If so, then of coj^ 
municating A ris which are theTheorei 
of Science applied practically— If s 
■we shall be little better for it either 
Speculation or in Practice/'^ And sik 
much for this Hypothesis ; let us now* 
try another. 

If Words are not the Symbols of 

external Particuiara, it follows, of course> 

I they must be the Symbols op oi'r 

I Ideas : For this is ^i(lci?t» if they are 

not 



O The whole of Eudlit(w'hoK £IeRwnts may be a). 
led tha ba&b of Matiiem^tictil Scitmoe) i|t feuade^-npM 
general Terms and generai Propaiitions, mo$t of wbidi V« 
ajfirmalive. So fryc are those Verses, bo<re«r birl»- 
lous as to their stile, 

Si/Uogkari non ett^i> Puetiadari, 
Neve Negativit, recti condudere a rit. 
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iiot Symbols of things without^ they can ^ JP/ 
only be SymboUt of lomething within. 

H£ii£ then the Q\}e9tion recurs, if 
Sy»(bols 0* Idbas, then of wHAt 
Ideas ?-^Of S£i(sifit>£ Ideas.— Be it 
so, and what follows ?— Eveffy thing in 
fact, li^hich has followed already from 
the supposition of their being the 
Symbols of external Particulars ; .and 
that ft'om tbid plsiiti and obvious rea- 
soti, because the several tdeaSy which 
Particulars imprint, must needs be as 
infinite and mutabki as they are them- 
selves. 

If then Words are neither the Sym- 
bols of external Particulars^ nor yet of 
particular IdtaSj they can be Symbols 
of nothing else, except of gbneraI \ C^^^i^ 
Ideas, because nothing else, except 
these, remains.-^And what do we mean 
by OENERAL Ideas? — We mean such 

AS are COMMON TO MANY INDIVI- 
DUALS ; not only to Individuals which 

Z 3 exist 
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di-lll. exist now, but which existed in age* 
past, and will exist in ages future ; such 
for exainplt', as the Ideas belonging to 
the Words, Man, Lioii^ Cedar. — Admit 
it, and what follows? — It follows, that 
if Words (ire the Symbols of such general 
IdeaSf Lexicographers may find eniplo}', 
though they meddle not with proper 
Names. 

It follows that one JVord may be, not 
• homonymouslyy but iruhf and esuentiallif 

i common fo many Por/icu/a;s, past present 

and future : so that however these Par- 
ticulars tnay be iyijimte, and ever flcetmg, 
yet Language notwithstanding may be 
dejinite and steady. ' But if so, then at- 
tainable even by ordinary Capacities, 
without danger of incurring the Chinese 
Absurdity.* 

Again, it follows that the Language 

of those, who lived ages ago, as far as 

it 



• See p. 338, 339. 
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it stands ybr the same general Idfeas^ may ^JV^* 
be as intelligible now^ as it was then.--^ . . ^ 
The like may be said of the same Lan- 
guage being accommocjlated to distant 
Regions, and even to distant Nations, 
amidst all .the variety of ever new and 
ever changing Objects. - 

Again, it follows that Language 
may be expressive of general Truths ; 
and if so, then of Demonstration, and 
Sciences, and Arts ; and if so, become 
subservient to purposes of every kind.CO 

Now if it be true " that none of 
these things could be asserted of Lan- 
guage, Avere not Words the Symbols V 
of general Ideas — and it. be further 1 
"true, that these things may be all 
" undeniably asserted of Language'' — <* 

it will follow (and that necessarily) that 
Words are the Symbols or gene- 
ral Ideas. 

Z 4 And 






'f> See before Note (^\ 




And yet perhaps even here may be 
an Objection. It may be urged, if 
Words are the Symbols of general 
Ideat, Language may answer well 
enough the purpose of Philosophers, 
irho reason about gaieral and abstract 
Subjects'— but what becomes of the bu- 
siness of ordinary Life? Life we know 
is merged in a multitude oi' Particulars, 
where an Explanation by Language is 
as requisite, as in the highest Theorems. 
The Vulgar indeed want it to 710 other 
End. How then can this End in any 
respect he ansuei-ed, if Language be 
expressive of nothing farther than g€~ 
neral Ideas ? 

To this it may be answered , that Artt 
surely respect the business of ordinary 
Life ; yet so far are gaieral Terms from 
being an Obstacle here, that without 
them no Art can be rationally explained. 
How for instance should the measuring 
Artist ascertain to the Reapers the price 
of their liilours, had not he first through 
seneral 
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general Terms learot those gewtrai The-' Q^P 
t^remsy that respect the doctrine and 

practice of Mensuration P 

\ 

But suppose this not to satisfy a per- 
severing Objector-*-suppo9e him to in- 
sist^ that, admitting this to be true, 
there were still a multitude of occasions for 
minute particulanzingy of vhich it zms 
w^t possible for mere Generals to be sus^ 
€€p<ib/e-*-suppose, I say, such an Ob- 
jection, what should we answer ? 

That the Ob;ection was just ; that it was 
necessary to the Perfection and Comple- 
tion of Lakguage, that it should be ex-' 
pressive of Particulars, as well as of 
Generals, We must however add, 
that its general Terms are by far its 
most excellent and essential Part, since 
from these it derives " that comprehen- 
" sive Universality, that just proportion 
•* of Precision and Permanence, without 
** which it could not possibly be either 
" learnt, or understood, or applied 
" to the purposes of Reasoning and 

*^ Science ;" 
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^. ^-tbal particular TenashtiW 

.«i£T and End, and thatthcn> 

^^e too has been taken for a sup; 

OsR Method of expressing Partica; 
ms, is that of Proper Names. Tha 
» the least arti6cial, because proper 
Names being in every districtarbitrarilj 
applied, may be unknon'n to those, who 
know the Language perfectly well, and' 
can hardly therefore with propriety be 
considered as parts of it. The other and 
more artificial Method is that of Defi- 
nitives or .ViiTicLEs,'^) ivhethcr we 
assume the pronominal, or those more 
strictly so called. And here we cannot 
enough admire the exquisite Art of 
Language, which, zvifhout uandering 
into injinitudc, contrives hos: to denote 
things injinite ; that is to say in other 
words, which, by tlie small Tribe of 
T)ejinitives properly applied to general 
Terms, 

ttJSee before, p. 72, &ic. 233, &c. 
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m. ^ms'j knows how to employ thfese last, Ch^lll^ 
iW in number finite^ to the accurate 
expression of injinite Particulars. 

To explain what has been said by a 
single example. Let the general Term 
be. Man. I have occasion to apply 
this Term to the denoting of some Par- 
ticular. Let it be required to express 
this Particular as unknown; I say, a* 
Man — known ; I say, the Man — indeji-- 
nite ; any Man — definite; a certain 
Man — present and near; this Man — 
present and distant; that Man-r-like 
to some other ; such a Man — an inde- 
Jinite Multitude ; many Men^-a dejinite 
Multitude ; a thousand Mai — the ones 
of a Multitude^ taken throughout ; ever x 
Man — the same ones, taken with dis^ 
tinctions; each Man — taken in order ; 
FIRST Man, SECONP Man, &c. — the 
whole Multitude ofVarticulars taken col- 
lectively ; ALL Men — the Negatiofi of 
this Multitude ; no Man. But of this 
we have spoken already, when we in- 
quired concerning Definitives. 

The 
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C^m,r Thb Sum of all is, tliat WouBs aub 
'TBE Symbols of Ideas both oese- 

BAL AND PAftTICULAtt ; YET OP THB 
GENERAL, PRIMARILY, ESSENTlAL- 
lY, AND IMMEDIATELY ; 01" TUB 
PAHTIClfLAK, ONLY SECONDA ttl LY, 
I ACCIDENTALLY, AND MEDIATELY. 

Should it be asked, "why lias Lan- 
** guage this double Capacity ?" — May 
we not ask, by way of return. Is it not 
a kind of reciprocal Commerce, or In- 
tercmtrse of our Ideas ? Sliould it not 
therefore be framed, so as to express 
the whole of our Perception ? Now can 
we call that Perception intire and whole, 
which implies either IsteelecTios 
without Sensation^ or Sensation with- 
I out Intellection? If not, how should 
Language explain Me whole of our Per- 
■ception, had it not Words to express 
the Objects, propet to each of the two 
Faculties ? 

To conclude — As in the preceding 
Chapter we considered language with 
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a view to its Matter, so here we have 9*^* ^, 
considered it with a view to its Form. 
|ts Matter is recognised, when it is 
considered as a Voice ; its ]foRM, as it is 
significant qf our several Ideas ; so that 
upon the whole it may be defined— A. 
System of articulate Voices, the 
Symbols of our Ideas^but of those 
frjncipally,. which are general 

OR umve&sAu 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. IV. 



Cmcertting general or iitiiversat Idei^A 

2tII' Much having been said in the pir 
ceding ChaptiT about cexeb^ 
rfvtvF.nsAL Ideas, il may not perhapd 
' b? ^miss to inquire, hif what process i 
come fo peircive them, and tchat hind of 
Beiagx they are ; since the generality of 
^^L, men think so meanly of their existence, 
thiit they arc commonly considered, as 
little better than Shadows. These Sen- 
timents are not unusual e^-en with the 
Philosopher now a days, and that from 
causes much the same with those, which 
intluence the Vulgar. 

TiiK Vn.r.AR merged in Sense from 
tlieir earliest Infancy, and never once 
dreaming any thing to bo worthy of 
pursuit, but what eitlier pampers their 
Appetite, or fills'<their Purse, imagine 
nothing 



I 
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nothing to be reft/, but what miay'be.^^jJJ^/* 
tasted^ or touched. The Philosopher, 
as to these matters being of much the 
same Opinion, in Philosophy looks no 
higher, than to experimental Amuse- 
mentSy deeming nothing Demonstrationy 
if it be not made ocular. Thus instead 
of ascending from Sense to Intellect (the 
natural progress of all true Learning) 
he hurries on the contrary into the 
midst of Sense, where he wanders at 
random without any end, and is Ic^in 
a Labyrinth of infinite Particulars! — 
Hence then the reason why the sub- 
limer parts of Science, the Studies ot 
Mind, Intellection, and intelli- 
gent Principles, are in a manner 
neglected ; and, as if the Criterion of. 
all Truth were an Alembic or an Air- 
pump, what cannot be proved J3y Ex-- • 
periment, is deemed no better than 
fjiei^e Hypothesis. 

And yet it is somewhat remarkable, 

amid the prevalence of such Notions, 

1 that 



I 

<• 
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Man's first Perceptions arelCh. IV. 
those of the Senses, in as much as 
they commence from, his earliest Infan- 
cy. These Perceptions, if not infinite, 1 
are at least indefinite^ and more fleeting \ 
and transient^ than the very Objects, \ 
which they exhibit, because they not 
% . only 



Science, and is thence enabled to tell as, not 011IT5 
WHAT is to be doney but why it is to be done ; for^Jbit 
is a composite of Experience and Science^ Experience pfe* 
▼iding it Materials^ and Science giying them a Fobk. 

In the mean time, while Experiment is thus necessary 
to all PRACTICAL Wisdom, with respect to pure and spe- 
cuLATiTE Science, as we have hinted already, it has not 
the least to do. ' For who ever heard of Logic^ or Geom 
metry^ or Arithi^tic being proTed experimentaUy ? It is 
indeed by the application of these that Experiments are 
rendered useful; that they are assumed into Philosophy, 
and in some degree made a part of it, being otherwise no- 
thing better than puerile amusements. But that these 
Sciences themselres should depend upon the Subjects, on 
which they work, is, as if the Marble were to fashion 
the Chizzle, and not the Chizzle the Marble. 

Aa 
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may be seen from hence. We have an p^5^/ 
Imagination of things, that are gone and 
extinct; but no such things can be 
made objects of Sensation. We have 
an easy command over th^ Objects of 
our Imagination^ and can call them 
forth in almost what manner we please; 
but our Sensations are necessary, when 
their Objects are present, nor can we 
controul them, but by removing either 
the Objects, or ourselves^^). 

A a2 As 



(«> Besides tbe distiDguisliiiig of Sjbmsation from Ika- 
oiVATioN, there are two other Faculties of tiie Soul^ 
which from their nearer alliance oug^t carefullj to be 
distinguished from it, and these are MNHMH, and ANAM* 
NH£I£, Mbmort, and Rbcollectioit. 

When we riew some relict of sensation reposed with* 
in us, Tcitkout thinking of its rise^ or referring it to any 
Sensible Oiffe&j this is Phahst or Imaoinatioit. 

When we Tiew some such relict^ aftd nfer U miihdU 
HuU temibie Qlijecty fOBhkk m time ftui wa$ Hi omtte and 
original J this is JixMoaT. 

Lastly 



en*." 
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pect to Sense and Imagination. Sense Ch. rv. 
is its receptive Power; Imagination, 
its retentive. Had it Sense without 
Imagination, it would not be as Wax, 
but as Water, where thoVall Impres- 
sions may be . instantly .made, yet as 
soon as made they are as instantly 
lost. 



Thus then, from a view of the two 
Powers taken together, we may call 
Sense (if we please) a kind of transient 
Imagination; Sind Imagination on the 
contrary a kind of permanent Sense^^. 



A a3 



Now 



I 



What we haTe said may suffice for our present ptir* 
pose. He that would leam more, may consult Aristoi. 
de Jnim&j L. III. c« 3, 4. and his Treatise de Mem, ei 
Remimsc, 



(d) Ti ro/n/y f r<y ^ ^cttiaaU Sit av yy«f «Vdi'f*iy* ht votr* U ifjJv 
mwo ruf htf/tiZf rvi w%^\ r» itv^nra, Im rvw%9 {lege rtnm) 

Tfl/ imo t5 euarMi yjwfUfHf lufnetus, e i^ lAwUri t5 anj^ri «x«- 
fwros, vtJOfAtpH Tf 1^ av^%robtt o» wo-wif hnit rts »vt5, o j^ tiij 
^Kvy\u,^ns iiMf eru^ofAivof atiiov ylvtrat' to TO/5ro» lyxflHriiAi'/A/AflS 
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After this manner, in the admira- Ch.IV. 
ble Oeconomy of the Whole, are Natures 
gubordinate made subservient to the 
higher. Were there no Things external^ 
the Senses could not operate ; were there 
no Sensations, the Imagination could not 
operate ; and were there 710 Imagination, 
there could be npithfr Reofaning nor 
IniellectioUf such at least as they are 
found in Man, where they have their 
Intensions and Remissions in alteiDate 
succession, and are at first nothing bet- 
ter, than a mere Capacity or Power. 
Whether every Intellect begins thus, 
may be perhaps a question ; especially 
if there be any one of a nature more di* 
vine, to which " Intension and Remis 
^* sion and mere Capacity are un- 
** knownW." But not to digress, 

A a 4 Jt 



(^^ See p. 162. The Life, Energy, or Manner of 
Man's Existence is not a little different from that of the 
DeiTY. Tut Life or Man has its Essence in Motion. 

This 



^ 
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It is then on these permanent Phsm- 

tasms that the human Mixd lirst 

works. 



]Ahh is not only true vith respect to that lower tod 
inbordinate Life, which he shares in common with Vege- 
tables, and which can no longer subsist than while Iht 
Finids circulate, but it is likewise true in that Life, 
which b peculiar to him as Mnn. Objectn fromisithoot 
Jlrit move our facuKics, and thence we more of ourtelvei 
either to Prarlicc or ContempUUion. But the Life or 
Existence of God (as far as we can conjectnrc upon so 
traiucendent a Subject) ii uot only complete throughout '\ 
Etcrnily, hiit complete- in en-rj Instant, and is for that 
reason immutable and superior to &1.1. Motion. 

It is to this distinction that Aristotle alludes, when be 

tell us — Ov ystf (AOFor xmaiiis !r'« inJfynot, aXAa i^ ivrwaiie 

y^^exii, jcafs Tot vjoiymiti. Sir jaanvfi^v Tttjf iicwt^ y^{ £t6fti* 
vat (Lif«TaCD>.o( oeiHfO!, >^ i ^oeis n Smjitm /jjTaCuXic ifif 

iinx«, tiH' tsiHiini, For there is not onlg an Energy of 
Motion, ftui 0/ Immobility ; and FiIeasure or Feuci- 
TY exists rather in Rest than in Motion ,- Change «f <M 
things being sweet (according to the Pod) from a prindfU 
of Pravily in (hose u-ho believe so. For in the same man- 
ner 
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works, and by an Energy as spontane- p^j[^; 
ous and familiar to its Nature, as the 
'seeing of Colour is familiar to the Eye, 

it 



tier as the bad man is anejkkle mid changeable ^ so is thai 
Nature bad thai reqidreth VaHetf, in as much as such Na* 
iure is neither simple nor even. Eth. Nicom. YII. 14. 
& Ethic. Ettdcm. YI. sub. Jin. 

It is to this unAltkrablk Nature of the Deity that 
Boethius refers, when he sa^s in tiiose elegant yerses, 

-^-^Tempus ab ^vo 

Ire jubes 8tabii.i8We manens das cuncta moveri. 

From this single principle of Immobiutt, may be de. 
riyed some of the noblest of the Divine Attributes ; saoh 
as that of iHPAssiys, Ii^corruftibli:, Incoeforeal, 
&c. ' Vide Jristot. Physic. VIII. Metaphys. XIV. c. 6, 
7, 9, 10. Edit. Du Val. See also Vol. I. of these Trea- 
tises, p. %6^ to 266*— also p. $95, where the Verses of 
Boethius are quoted at length. 

It mnst be remembered howeyer, that though we are 
BOt Gods, yet as ro^&maf Beings we hare within us somel 
thing Divinej and that the more we can become supe* 
nor to our mutable, Tariable, and irrational part, and 
place our welfare in that Good, which is immutable, 

per« 
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a kind of superior Objects ; a new Race Cb. IV. 
of Perceptions, more comprehensive 

than 



What then perceWes this CoNnrruTioN or Uvion ? 
— Can it be any of the Senses ? — No one of these, we 
know, can pass the limits of its own province. Wer« 
the Smell to pcrcei?e the union of the Odour and the 
Figure, it would not only be Smell, but it would be 
Sight also. It is the same in other instances. We 
must necessarily therefore recur to some lOiftHER coi^ 
LECTiVE Power, to giye us a prospect of Nature, erea 
in these her subordinate JVhol^ much more in that com^ 
prehensive Whole^ whose Sympathy is uniyersal, and of 
which these smaller Wholes are all no more than 
Parts. 

But no where is this collecting^ and (if I may be al* 
lowed the expression) this unifying Power more con* 
spicuous, than in the subjects of pure Truth. By 
▼irtue of this pbwer the Mind views One general Idea^ 
in nuany Indtoiduals ; One Proposition in many general 
Ideas ; One Syllogism in many Propositions ; till at length, 

I 

by properly repeating and connecting Syllogism with 
Syllogism, it ascend into those bright and steady regions 
ojf Science. 

Qjuas neque concutiunt ventiy neque nubila tkimlfii 
Adspergunty SfC, Lucr. 



•» 



Even 
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Ch. IV. than those of Sense ; a Race of Pel 
ceptions, each one of which nrni/ befou 



intin 



Etbii negative Trras and wgalive CoDclasioiu e 
not subsist, but by bringing Terms and Prctpositfoi 
together, so necessarg it thif ukiting Potixr 
Spcdes of Kkowlehre. See p. 3. 250. 



He that would better comprehend llie distinction bfr 
Iwcen sEMsiTiYE Perception, and intellective, m»y 
obierte that, when a Truth is spoken, it is heard hj 
our Ears, and umterfta^ by our Minds. Tbat tliwe 
two Acts are different, is plain, from the cxunple o( 
luch, as hear the sounds, without kiuming the language. 
But lo shew their ilifri;riTifp slill stronger, let iis 
suppose them to concur in the same Man, who shall 
both hear and understand the Truth proposed. Lot 
the Truth be for example, The /Ingles of a TriangU 
•■are equal to tao right Angles. That this is one Truth, 
and not tseo or manj/ Truths, I believe none will deny. 
I^t me ask then, in what manner does this Truth be- 
come perceptible (if at all) to Sensation ? — The .\n. 
Swer is obvious; it is by successive portions of little 
and little at a Time. When the first Word Is prtsenlj 
all the subsequent are oA^en/; when the last Word b 
present, all the previous are absent ; when any of the 
middle Words are pre^en/, then are (here same absent^ 
as well of one sort as the other. No more e-xists at 
onco 
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i7itire and whole in the separate individu^ Ch. IV, 
ah of an infinite and fleeting Multitude^ 

without 



once than a single Syllable, and the Remainder as much 
is not J (to Sensation at least) as the' it never had been^ 
or ne?er was to be. And so much for the perception 
of Sense, than which we- see- nothing can be mort 
dissipated, fleeting, and detached, — And is that of the 
Mind similar ? —Admit it, and what follows? — it fol* 
lows, that one Mind would no more recognize one 
Truth, by recognizing its Terms successively and* apart j 
than many distant Minds would recognize it, were it 
distributed among them, a different part to each. The 
case is, every Truth is one, tho' its Terms are mant. 
It is in no respect true, by parts at a time, but it is true 
of necessity at once and in an instant. — What Powers 
therefore recognize this Oneness or Unity ?•— Where . 
even does it reside, or what makes it ? — Shall we an- 
swer with tho Stagitite, To J) EN nOIOTN t5to • NOTX 
fXarov — If this be allowed, it should seem, where Seh* 
sATioN and Intellection appear to concur, that Sea* 
sation was of Many, Intellection was of OifE ; that 
Sensation was temporary, dvHsible, and successive; In* 
tellection, instantaneous, indivisible, and at once. 

If we consider the Radii of a Circle^ we shall find 
at the Circumference that they are many ; at the Center 
that they are one. Let us then suppose Sense and 
MiNo to view the same Radii, only let Sense Tiew them 

at 



^^ 



il E R M K S. 



Ch.IV, ji_^;th(iHt ikpnrting from the utiifi/ and 
ptrmancm-e of its own nature. 



And 



«t tic Circumfcrcno! ; Mind at the Center ; and hcn« 
we mi]' roni'UTO, hour thc»e Powers diflicr, vrto 
wlicrc thcjr j oitt II y appear to optratc in pcroeption of 
tte same object. 

Therein inotuck Act or Tiit Misn, the iptj i% 
terse iinhat htrc menliooed ; an Acl, by which it per- 
cKnc% nttt one in mimj/, bul h*my in o»£. TbisitllNt 
Ptimfal &'<7Mf*«^Mfl, of which wo hsTes'i'cn some account 
in Ihe first Chopfer of this IJook ; that Resolution or 
Au^lysia whirfi ciiuItli'S us /a mi:i;i/ign(e tJie Ciaiiin, aid 
Pn'nvtplcs, and Elements of ikiagt. It is by Virtue of 
this, that we are enabled to abstract any p«rticolar At- 
tributft, and make it by itself the Subject uf pfailosophi- 
eal Contemplation. Were it not for this, tt would bi ' 
diiKcult far particular Sciences to exttt : because otber* , 
wise they would be as rnucb blended, as tlic seTcral Atp 
tributes of sensible Substances. How, for examplt^ 
eoiild tlicrc be such a Science as Optict, were w« ncceKi- 
tatcd fo coTiteinplale Colour cuiirrcled TLi/h Figure, two 
A ttribiite* which the Kj c can noTcr »iew, but assodattd ? 
I mention not a mnllitiido of other sensible ^ualitioi 
tioflie of wliich slill present themselves, whcnet or we look 
on any cvtoured Body. 

■J'ho=c 
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A KD thus we see the Process by which '^t'- '^• 
[ we arrive at general Ideas ; for the 
Per- 



lie two noble Sciences, Arithmetic and Geomk- 
rould have no Biuis to stand on, were it not fur this 
separative Powi^r. They are both coniersani about 
^HAXtnv; GvOmctrtf about continuous Uunnlily, 
Arithmetic about Discrete. Extension ia essential la 
conlinuout Qoanlity , Mojiadi, or Unitb, tu Diserele. 
By lepttrating from the infinite Individuals, with which 
i surrounded, those infinite Accidents, by which 
they areall diveriified, we Icare nothing but those simple 
and pEUFECTLv similar. Unit4, which being combined 
make Number, and are the Subject of AniTMHETic. — 
Again, by separating from Bodi/ every possible subor- 
diakte Accident, and leaving it nothing but its Iripie Ex- 
faftiKM of Length, Breadth, and Thickness, (of which 
were it to be deprived, it would be Bodj/ no longer) we 
arrive al that pure and unniived Mahniti^de, llio con- 
templation uf whose properties makes the Science of 
Gtometrtf. 

By the same anali/tical or separate I'ower, wc inves- 
tigUcDEPiNiTioNsof all kinds, each one of which is a 
Avetoptd IVordj as tba same Word i^ an infeloped Drfi^, 

T« «onctBde~-lM CoHroiiTioK in* DiniioK com. 

ftlTI 
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dividuals, however of themselves un- Ch.IV, 
knowable^ become objects of Know- 
ledge, 



Science (ttllltHMH) has its name from bringing us f Etll 
2TASIN) TO SOME Stop and Boundart of things^ faking 
us aaai/from the unbounded nature and muiability ofPar* 
ticulars ; for it is conversant about Subjects^ that are ge^ 
neral^ and invariable. Niceph. Blem. Epit. Logics 
p. 2l« 

9 

This Etymology giren by Blemmides^ and long be^ 
fore him adopted by the Peripatefiesy cknie originalljr 
from PlatOy tA may be seen in the following account of 
it from his Cratyhu. In this Dialogue Socrates^ baring 
first (according to the peracHtean Philosophy, which 
Cratylus fayoured) etymologized a multitude of Words 
with « view to that Flow and Unceasing Mutation^ sup. 
posed by Heraditus to run thro* all things, at len^ 
changes his System, and begins to etymologiie from 
another, which supposed something in nature to be per^^ 
manent oxid^xed. On this principle he thus proceeds 
ZKova/fcry ^, i^ ivrStv avaXaQovns tSftfrot fA^y riro re Sw/aa 
T9)9 EFIIZTHMHN, itt a/x^iCoXov 15-1, 9^ ^mkAAov teixf w/McTvoy 
ri ort I£THZ1N v/awv £171 rots w^ayfjMfft riiv 4^x^'^ * ^^' 
atvx«rif<^ffira<. Let US consider y then (says he) sotne of 
the very Words already examined; ar^ in the first place^ 

Bb ike 
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lar be said to be known, when by assert* Ch. iv. 
ing it to be a Matij or an Animal j or the 

B b 2 like, 



The EngUsh Word, Unoerstanoimg, means not so 
properly Knotckdge, as that Faculty of the Soul^.'wheTe 
Knowledge resides. Why may we not then imagine, 
that the framers of this Word intended to represent it as 
a kind of firm Basii^ on which the fair Structure of 
Sciei\ccs was to rest, and which was supposed to stand 
UNDER them, as their immoTeable Support. 

Whatever may be said of these Etymologies;^ whether 
they are true or false, they at least prove their Authors 
to have considered Science and Understanding, not 
zsjlteting powers of Perception, like Setisey but rather 
as sttadjfj permanent^ and durable Comprehensions. — 
Rut if «o, we must somewhere or other find for them 
certain «/«ac^, permanent^ and durable Objects; since 
if Perception of ant kind be different from tuc 
THING perceived, (whether it pcrcdvc straight as 
crooked, or crooked as straight ; the moving as fixed, 
or the fixed as moving) such perception must op ne. 

CESSITY BE ERRONEOUS AND FALSE. The foUowing paS- 

sage from a Greek Platonic (whom we shall quote again 
hereafter) seems on the present occasion not without its 
weight — E< If] fpuffis «x^iCir»f« 'nis mtir^wvsy Sn at i^ ytr- 
5-« aXijOfff^a ruv itffBvirif. Ff there be A Knowledge more 

accurate 
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CKIV. like, we refer it to some such comjm 
I hensive, or general Idea. 

GVow it is of these coMPRErtE^sirl 
i PERMANENT IdEAS, THE Ctf 

Ku IN E Perceptions OF PURE Mind,' 

that WoKDS of all Languages, however 

I different, are the Symbols. And 

TTence it is, that as the Perceptionj 

include, so do these their Symbols ej- 

presit' 



L 



aecurale fkon Semsattom there muit be certain otnm tf' 

such knowledge moke true than objects ofSense. 



fhc following then arc Qucstioas worth couidering, 
— WA(rf these Objects arc! — Where they reside ?;— And 
how they are to be discovered ?— Not by experimentd 
philosophy \t is plain; for that meddles with nothing, bnt 
whit is tangible, corporeal, and mutablc^norsTen by 
the more refined and rational speculation of Matbemaiiet', 
for this, at its Tery commencement, takes such Objects 
forgrantud. We can only add, th^t i/Meyren'ife inoHr 
ojsn Minds, (and who, that has never looked there, can 
afTirni they do not ?} then will the adrice of the Satimt 
be no ways improper, 

NEC Te QUJKSIVZRIS EXTBA. 
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presSj not this or that set of Particulars ^^^ 
only^ hut all indifferently^ as they happen 
to occur. Were therefore the Inhabi- 
tants of Salisbury to be transferred to 
York^ iho' new particular objects would 
appear on^ every side, they would still 
no more want a new Language to ex- 
plain themselves, than they would want 
new Minds to comprehend what they 
beheld. All indeed, that they would 
want, would be the local proper Names; 
which Names, as we have said alrea- 
dy*, are hardly a part of Language, 
but must equally be learnt both by 
learned and unlearned, as often as they 
change the place of their abode. 



It is upon the same principles we 

may perceive the reason, why the dead 

Languages (as we call them) are now 

intelligible ; and why the Language of 

^modern England is able to describe 

B b 3 antient 



* Sup^ p. 345, 346. 



i ] 

^^4 HERMES. I 

I Ch. IV. toitieni Rome; and that of antknt How I 
I ^-•"**' to de&cnbe modem EnghtitS''>. But of ^ 
L these matters we have spoken bei'ore. 

(^ 2. And now having viewed ila 
process, by which we acquire geneni 
Ideas, let us begin anew from other 
Principles, and try to discover (if we 
can prove so fortunate) whence it is that 
these Ideas originalli/ come. If we can 
succeed here, we may discern perhaps, 
i what kind of Beingx they are, for this at 
present appears somewhat obscure. 



Let 



i'*' As far as Human Nature, and the primary Genera 
both of Subitatvx and Accident are llic same in all places, 
and hare been so thro' all ages : so far aii Langnaget 
*harc one common Identity, As far as pectiliar 
fpecica of Substance occur in different regions; and 
much morp, as far as the positive hiftiiiilions nf religion* 
and civil Polities are everj/ teherc different ; so far each 
language has its peculiar Diveiisitv. To the Causes of 
Divnsiti) here mentioned, may be added the diUinguifh. 
tag Clmraclrr and Crniw of r:riif Satioii, concerning 
which we fhall speak hereafter. 



r\ 
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Let us suppose any mftu to look for Ch. iv, 
the first time upon $ome Work of Art^ 
as for example upon a Clock; and 
having sufficiently viewed it, at length 
to depart. Would he not retain, when 
absent, an Idea of what he had iteen ? — 
And what is it, tQ retain meh Idea? — 
It is to have a Foem ij^Tt^jiifAi. corr€$^ 
poruient to the external; only with 
this difference, that the Internal Form is 
devoid of the Matter; the External if 
united with it^ being seen in. the mfstal, 
the wood, and the like. 

Now if we suppose this Spectator to 
view many such Machines^ and not sim- 
ply to view, but to consider every part 
of them, so as to comprehend how these 
parts all operate, to one End, he might 
be then said to possess a kind of in- 
telligible Form, by which he wojuld 
not only Understand, and know the 
Clocks, which he had seen already y but 
every Work also of like Sort, which he 
miglit see hereafter. — Should it be 

B b 4 asked. 
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more become subsequent^ than Cause can ^^ ^; 
to Effect. 

Thus then,, with respect to Works 
of Art, we may perceive, if we attend, 
A TRIPLE Order op Forms ; one Or- 
der, intelligible and previous to these 

Works ; a second Order, sensible and con- "• 

• 

comitant ; and a f///rrf again, intelligible 
and subsequent. After the first of these 
Orders the Makermay be said to work; 
thro' the second, the Works themselves 
exist, and are what they are ; and in the 
third they become recognized, as mere 
Objects of Cofifemplation. To make 
these Forms by different Names more 
easy to be understood; the first \xi2iy be 
called the Maker's Form; the se*- 
cond, tliat of the Subject; and the 
third, that of the Contemplator. 

Let us pass from hence to Works of 
Nature. Let us imagine ourselves 
viewing some diversified Prospect ; " a 
** Plain, for example, spacious and fer- 

** tile ; 
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Thus therefore in Nature, as well Ch.iv 
as in Art, there are intelligi- 
BLE Forms, which to the sensible 
ARE subsequent. Hence then we 
see the meaning of that noted School 
Axiom, Nil est in Intellectu quod 
non prius fiiit m Sensu; an Axiom, 
which we must own to be so far allow- 
able, as it respects the Ideas of a mert 
Cojitemplator. 

But to proceed somewhat farther- 
Are naturai Productions made b¥ 
Chance, or by Design ? — Let us ad- 
mit by i)€sign, not to lengthen our in- 
quiry. They arc certainly* more ex* 
quisite than any Works of Art, and 
yet these wc cannot bring ourselves to 
suppose made by Chance. — Admit it, 
and what follows? — JVe must of necessi-^ 
ty admit a Mind alsoj because T)esig^ 
implies ^li^i>, wherever it is to be found. 
Allowing therefore this, what do we 

mean 



* Arist, de Pari. Animal*- L. I. c. 1 • 
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seen in natural Substances, which are Ch. w. 
but their Copies or Pictures. That they 
are mental is plain, as they are of the Es- 
sence of Mind, and consequently no 
Objects to any of the Senses^ nor there- 
fore circumscribed either by Time or 
Place. 

Here then, on this System, we have 
plenty of Forms intelligible^ 

WHICH ARE TRULY PREVIOUS TO ALL 

Forms sensible. Here too we see 
that Nature is not defective in her 
TRIPLE Order, having (like Art) her 
Forms previous, her Concomi- 
tant, and HER Subsequent^- 

That 



^0 Simplicius, in his commentary upon the Predica- 
ments, calls thejirst Order of these intelligiUle Forms, 
ra t7fo rvf fnOf^to'f, ihose previous to Pariidpation^ and 
at other times, 91 l^n^i^im xoitirvts, tfu: transcendent UnU 
versality o? Sameness; the ^eco/iJ Order he calls railf 
fAtOtlff/, those which exist in Participation^ that is, those 
nerged in Matter ; and at other times, he calls thcm^ 



i KX" 



* -^ 



^^^^ 



HERMES. 
f Ch, IV, That M^ previous may he justly 
i ^""^^^ called is plain, because they are 



tialk 



i uTaTiTaTfun vitint, the subordinaU UntDertaUtg q 
Sameness ; lastly, of the IftirJ Order he says, Uiat tl 
ha?c no indcpcndeDt e\istsiicc of their own, but that— 
iSmir* af[?.o>Tit ivTo. i$ T3HI BfHTifaii Itnian, x»9" launk 
iiTuria-aiui, tee ourselves abstracting Ihem in oar ok'W Ima- 
ginations, have given Ihem by such abstraction an ciisfcnce 
«* of themthen. Simp, in Prsedic. p. 17. In another 
place he says, in a language somewhat mysterioui, 
y«t still confonnabic lo tht same doctrine— Mwran St Tf ir- 

'in Xsnliea td uoiiei, -ra ftiT i^n^AUist Tut xaS' tJUj's, i^ surat 
«% {p ivrals tuvfir^ras, narit Tnr ^'i» iaurS ^eo, tiawif ^ 

TBI Siapofeniroi nari -rii iDo>.niSr,i3--oAiiJ.n^!iirTlf5» oi Iffrj 
TO KoiiJi, ro airs xons ajTi'er 70'; Siapifon fiJi7» tFJiStfuivp, 1^ 
«>L^a(;^oi ivraii — Tf/roy Si, to jr Ta7i nftiTifaui J(3m'«ri t{ 
if aijiffiwt Ipiiniiiini, Icrn^syms o'—Perltaps therejcre k« 

muj/ arf»H( « TlllPLE OHDER Of WHAT )S UxiVERSit 

ANn THE SAMt; that ofthcjirst Order, transcendent and 
superior to Particulais, icAieA thro' its uniform nature is 
the cause of that Samcneis existing in tliem, as thro' Us 
multiform preconception if is the cause of their Diverti^ 
—that of the sccondOrder, zzhal is infused from llte_firit 
universal Cause into tie vaiious Species of Beings, and 
uhirh hasi/s existence in those several Species — that of the 
third Order, vluit subsi'^ts bi/ abstraction in our osn Uh- 
tlerstamlini')', being of subsequent origin to the other two. 
lUid. p. 21. 

To 



\ 
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//a%|)W(>f to all things else. The whole 9^*^; 
VISIBLE World exhibits nothing 

more 



To Sitr^pUdus we shall add the two following Quota- 
tions from AmmaniM and Nicephorus Blemmidesy which 
we have rentared to transcribe, without regard to their 
uncommon length, as they so fully establish the Doc- 
trine here adyanced, and the works of these authors are 
not vasjr to be procured. 

« 

yt^Tv ris xn^ir tjAvletr t^tfn h nr fiaiXdvv f^ ^m^u(mi^ 

^d^ JivrS TO MvvufjM r^ }/«m/^. *H ro/vw v^^yh i U rw 

laxrvXiAf XiytrattVPO TUNnOAAHN iTyai* i 'ii h rots xnf/o/r, 
CK TOIS nOAAOIX* ti 92 K Tji hecwla rS a«ofAa{«/Afvtf, EHI 
TOl£ tlOAAOIB, iCf v^^Tftrns. TSro «» IrtotiaBv i^ Ivt rZt 

T« 'oifrut tja^ot^ilyiMLTa' oioy, croicl/v aiifB^tamWf i%f< ro iT^of 
«a^* fdcvro; rS avB^JjTTHf tj^os o d^o^Zvy vifras xjoitT, *E< oi 
T«ff i»r«/») Xiy*>», wf «x fici 'EJtffa Tfil; A>ifA<erfyw t« i iJu, anuiru 
T&Zraj its Ai»/ok<ti^or ^ti/Aiif^yfr^ ^ li^o^f r« vv* ayrS 9i|/u.<- 
ir^7iS/Afy», 9) «x fi9*rf. 'AAA^ ii /aiv fiq f^^o;^, «x «» ^futffy^o-f /. 
T«r yaf ; /xi AAcirT 'crtiiio'iiv n, ayioii o fiiXAf i 9o«fiy ; « 7^f « ^'^ ^ 
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these it attains even a Semblance of Ch.JV, 

Immortality, 



rius genitum diietur. Idem in generibus et formis intel' 

Ugendum ceiiseo; etenim iUe optimvs procreator mundi 

DeuSy omnium rerum formas, aique exempla habet apud 

se : ut si hominem ^cere velit, in hominis formam, qtta'm 

habet i itttueaturf et ad illivs eic^mplum cctteros facStt 

omnet. At si quis restiterit, dicatpie rerum formas apwd 

Creatorem non esse : quaso ut diligenter attendat : Opi^ 

fex,' qm facit, vel cognoscit^, vel ignorat : sed is^ qui 

nestiett nunquam quicquam faciei : quis enim id facfrc 

aggreditur^ quod facere ignorat 9 Neque enim facultqte 

quddam rationis experte aliquid agety prout agit natura 

(ex quo conjicitury ut natura etiam agat^ ctsi qucsfaciat 

If on advertat:) Si vera ratione quadam aliquid facitj 

quodcunque ah eo factum est omnino cognovit. Si igitur 

Deus noM ptjore ratione^ qu(thi homo^ facit quid^ qwt 

fedt cognovit : si cognovit quae fecit y in ipso rerum for* 

mas esse perspicuum est, Formas autem in opifice sunt 

perinde ac in annuio sigiliumy,futcque forma Asr^ MVLTXy 

et avulsa a matsrid dicUur, At qui hominis species in 

mnoquoque homine esty quemadmodum etiam sigilia in 

ceris ; et IN multis, nee avulsa a materid dicitur* At 

cum singulos homines animo conspicimus, et eandem m 

unoqubque formam atque tffigiem vidimus^ ilia ^gies in 

mente nostrd insidens post multa, et posterhts genka 

iicttur : veluti iti iUo quoque dicebamuSy qui multa sigiUa 

in cerd uno et eodem annulo impressa conspcserat, Ammon, 

in Porpbyr. Introdnct. p. 29. b. 

Cc 
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^ ages to be specifically onk, amid ^-''•^^ 



C c2 



those 



T* rvfMi (rvfi«»> iiBroit'<T"' wHfaiAitaZt Si Terr i'fufu'rwi ¥•!> 
ao'Vfuim Sffif*, ra n^uTOt Ttt^ f anrFsi i^ vihkwTii^C i^ 
•TW f(j» EN Ton nOAAOlS ipirint ra ft)» i^ »« ym. K»- 
TaXaffi. JiTif in Ti»)i»Ta fiif®- arS^aitvi rvi avTutfvair,ri* 
«i9f uVornTB. !■ Si runaTa fii^^ Mman butiii rni iv«gT<tT»,i^ 
■Tw T» laSsXa ■£•$( wnoi, i^ Tg> ksSoAh 'wet ■viron^'ai' >^ to ha- 
tii^ul^vf U rit nafliaafa rf >.iyv omayayif i^ to JtaSoAn aiff^ 
SktixS*, i^to kbSsAb !ii^'^ii^«t,tyri HaSgAii «ay*a, i^ rit iut9tXi- 
suriTBr Bin'ar if iwitrait oyXAoyiffifni®-, e roiBrtt !■ tJ 
iavrS JiaK'jn Tii yt'ni i^ Ta iI^b a">.«[ wripiffii Efll TOIE 
nOAAOII, THTifj, (HT« T» ooUs 1^ umfoynK*. Genera Verb 
el Specit) dicuntur esse ante ml'lta, is mvltis, post 
Mi'LTA. Ut puta, iiiUtligatur ligillujn, quamlibet Jiguram 
kahent, ex quo mulla eerie rjusiiem ^gu^e lint parlicipei, 
el in medium tUiqutt hat proferal, nequaguam pratiso sigit- 
lo. Cam auUm viduitt eat eeras lit qaibutjigwra exprt- 
miiar, et anmiadvertiiict omnet eandem Jiguram parlicipare, 
et qua: vidcbanlur mullie, ralione in vitunt corgiiict^ hoc in 
mente leneat, Nempe ilgillum diciCitr tile tperiet ANTE 
MULTA ; ilia vera tit eerii, in Hultis ; qua vera ab iit de- 
tHiniiur, et 14 menle itamateriaVtter tubmlit, fost multa. 
Sic igiiur et Genera et Specie* ajite multA in Crealore 
funC, secundum ratioaa e§ic'unttt. In Deo enim rerum 
effectricet 
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May we be allowed then to credit Cb- IVjJ 
tliose speculative Men, who tell us, " it 
/ C c 3 " IS 



Ergo ipiui quamvis aiigusli termii 
Exdpiat ; (neque enim plus septim 
At Gesus immoktale maset — 



-G. IV. 



The same Immortatitj/, that is, the tmmorlalily of (he 
Kind, may be seen in all penskable substances, whether 
animal or inanimate ; for tho' inJisidaats perish^ the 
several Kindt still remain. Ami hence, if we take Tins, 
as denoting Ihe lystcm of things temporary^ we may col- 
lect the meaning of that passage in the T^mirus, where 
the philosopher describe Time to be — — prj».T®. u«>9> 
>'> 'iri ur i^iBfxi, ISaar iiuimt l.ti.a. JElernUalis in uno 
pernnmentis Imaginem guandam, certia numerorum atliw 
lit progredientem. Plat. V. Ill, p. 37. Edit. Serrim. 

WeTiare subjoineil tho following extract from Beit' 
Ihiiii, to scrTo as a commentary on this description of 
Time. — ^ternitas igitur at, tntcrntinabUu vitet lota 
iimul et perfecla poueMw.\ Quod tx coUaliont tanpora- 
Hum dariva iiguet. Nam quidqutd tivit in tempore, id 
pntims d praterilis infatura praefdit : niiilque at in tem- 
pore ita eoHiritiititm, quail totum Bide tux $patium paritcr 
poi^l ampltcti I ted criutinum quidem nondum appreicndil, 
_ hriltriium vcro Jam ptrdidit. In haiHerm qiioque vita nyn 
mmplius tivitit, quam in illo niotiiii iroHtitorioqut momenta. 
Quod 
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"fulness of his universal Intellection f" , 
— If so, it will be proper that we invert 
the Axiom before mentioned. We 

must now say. Nil est in Sensu, 

qtwd non prius fiiit in Intellects. 
For tho' the contrary may be true with 
respect to Knowledge merely hum^Ut < 
yet never can it be true with respect to ' 
C c 4 Know. 



rafm I>nu condttii rebut antiquior videri debtt tanfOrU 
quanlildlt, sed simplicit potiia proprietate nattirc[. HvNf 

EMM VITM IMMOBtUS FK^ESENr AltlUH STATtlM, INFl 
TUS ILLE TEMPORALRM RTRUM HOTVS IMITATUtt ; C 

que eum ^ingire, atque ayuarc non fOtaU, tx iniTiuiiiiitalt i 
dejicit in malum ; ex nmplicitate prasentia decrtxit m i«-^ I 
Jwitamfuluriae pratsriti quant ilalem; tt. cum lutatu pn^ i 
riter zitw sar pknihrd'iiem nequcat posiidcr', hoc ipso, JuSJ *l 
aiigue moda nunnvam etx dautit, illud, quod implert atifitt J 
' exprimere non paUtl, aliqualenut •Btdetur itm^ilari, tUigmtj 
tt ad quakvicunqut pr/tsenfiam hujaa erigui lolitcritipit J 
momtnii: qiut, quoniam masentis JLtit'S PK.£$ENTijir I 
qvANOAM OESTAT iMARtME^M, quihufcuniqnf Cimtigerit, ^\ 
pmital, tit E6«K videtmlvr. Qattniam ten/ mtJirre n^ I 
potuit, ityiailnm Temporis tier arripuit ; eoqve modo J'aa'\ i 
lumetl, uf coN'trsuAHET viT*M eu.voo, cujui pleniladi- 
nrmeomplecti non valuit viLRymtE^uo. Itaque, Stc Dc 
Coaaolat. Philosoph. L. V. 
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and awakened its dormant Powers, it Ch- ^"^^ 
could at best have been nothing more, 
than a sort of dead Capacity ; for i n- 
NAT£ IDEAS it could Tiot possibltf havt 
any. 

At another time we hear of Bodies 
so exceedingly Jine^ that their very Exi^ 
Uty makes them susceptible of sensation 
and knowledge ; as if they shrunk into 
Intellect by their exquisite subtlety, 
which rendered them too delicate to 
be Bodies any longer. It is to this no- 
tion we owe many curious inventions, 
such as subtle JEther^ animal Spirits^ 
nervous DuctSy Vibrations^ and the like ; 
Terms, which modern Philosophy, 
upon parting with occult Qualities^ has 
found expedient to provide itself, to 
supply their place. 

But the intellectual Scheme^ which 
never forgets Deity, postpones every 
thiog corporwl to the primary mental 

Cause 
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In short ALL Minds, that are, are Ch.iv. 
SiHiLAR and Congenial ; and so 

too . 



Principles or Causes of the more excellent ; and though we 
mdmit the common interpretations^ and aUow (Sense to be 
a Principle qf Science, xoe musty hotcever^ caU it a Prin» 
ciple, not as if it was the efficient Cause, but as it rouses 
our Soul to the RecoUecton ofgenaral Ideas — According to 
the same w€^ of thinking is it said in the TimamSy thai 
through the Sight and Hearing we acquire to ourselves 
Philosophy y because we pass from Of^e6ls of Sense to Re« 

MINISCENCEOr RECOLLECTION. 

And in another passage he obserycs — "l^ttln y^n tsra/x- 

f40^^9 oiyaX(Mt €?•'» ^ A^^X^t t»»»)w» rut oiivf iyteaa. XoyHS, «^«- 
di^o/Afvn v«ro roit etiffOnrSf oifaiAtymaiurat it ttiw fx*' ^o^^rv, 

1^ THTHs tj^aXXtrat..Forinas much as the Soul, by con* 
taining the Principles of all beings, is a sort of omniform 
Representation or Exemplar ; when it is roused by 
objects of Sense, it recollects those Principles, which U 
contains within, and brings them forth, 

Georgius Gemistus, otherwise called Pletho, writes 
upon the same subject in the following manner. Tit 4^ 
y^i^t ^et^tt oi ra iiin rtBifAitos dtaXafAQatigcr»t tcyt ixstrkyiW r«f 

t» rtiif ata^imitt Xiyut, «x^«Cf r*fo» ivrns ty^titrets ^ riXturt^t 
it iavr^ tax^itf ri tt roTf diaMoTs ix**^'- To h riXturt^t rirt 

Kf «x^<CiV»fo» «x at awl rut ata-Onrut la^tit rit ^vj(riv, oyt (av 

hit it avrms, Ov ^ aZ (Aiia^n mXXoOi It &vrit f{ avrvs ftatot7(r' 

Oxr 
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(what is more important) between Man Ch. IV, 

and God. 

PoR 



here speaks, mean not only those relatiye Proportions 
of Equality 4ind Inequaliti/y which exist in Quantity, 
(such as double, sesquialter, &c.) but in a larger sense, 
they may be extended to mathematical Ldnes^ Angles^ 
FigureSj &c. of all which Aiyot or Proportions^ tho' we 
possess in the Mind the most cl^r and precise Ideas^ 
yet it may be justly questioned, whether any one of 
them erer existed in the sensible world. 

Jo these two authors we may add Boethius^ who, 
after baring enumerated many acts of the Mind or In. 
TELLECT, wholly distinct from Sensatutrij and indcpen. 
4cnt of it, at length concludes, 

Httc est efficiens magts^ 

Longi caussa potentior^ 

Quaih qua! materia! modo 

itnpressas patitur notas. 

Prctccdit^tamen excitans^ 

Jc vires animi movensy 

Vroo in corpore passxo. 

Citm vet lux oculos ferity 

Vel vox auribus instrepit ; 

Turn MENTIS VIGOR excttus^ 

QCJAS INTUS SPECIES TENET, 

Ad motus simileis vocansy 
Not is appUcat exteris^ 
Intro RsuMQOE reconditis 
foRUis miscet images, 

De Consolat. Philosophy L. T. 



HERMES. 

For what is Conversation between I 
Man and Man? — It is a mutual inU!(>l 
course of Speaking and Hear'uig.—'tet 
the Speaker, it is to teach; to the Hear*J 
«T. il is to Itam. — ^To the Speaker, it i 
tmdncemd from Ideas to f fords; to the I 
Hearer, it i& to oscead from /Tor^itol 
lAi If the Uenrer, in this ascent^J 
can amre at me Ideas, then is he s 
mti tm m m ien Um d ; if be a&ceud to Ideal 
^;»B^wt^ »r and heterogeneous, then is 
be said !• mammderstand, — What then is 
nqajsitt-, lliat he may be said to wk j 
dn-ftimd' — ^TTiat b*- should ascend to' 
cx'-rtain Idea*, treasured up irithin him- 
»T /■", oorrt>fK'ndeni and similar to those 
zithtn li.e Sptakcr. The same may be 
*a;d (.fa Uriterand a Reader; as when 
iiiiv, one ixads to-day or to-morrow, or 
here or m Italif, what Euclid wrote in 
Greece two thousand veare aro. 



Now is it not manellous, there should 

be so exact an Identity of our Ideas, if 

they were only generated from ftnnbk 

Ohjccts, 



A 
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Objects, infinite in number, ever chang- ^^'- Jap- 
ing, distant in Time, distant in Place, 
and no one Particular the same with 
any other ? 



Again, do we allow it possible for 
God to signify his will to Men; or for 
Men to signify their wants to God ^ — 
In both these cases there must be an 
Identity of Ideas^ or else nothing is done 
either one way or the other. Whence 
then do these common Idf.ntic Ideas 
come ? — ^Those of Men, it seems, come 
all from SfHsa/iOH. And whencocome 
Cod's Ideas ?— Not surely from Sensation 
too; for this we can hardly venture to 
affirm, without giving to Body that no- 
table Precedence of being prior to the In- 
tellection of even God himself. — Let them 
then be original; let them be connate, 
and essential to the divine Mind. — If 
this be true, is it not a fortunate Event, 
that Ideas of corporeal rise, and others 
of mental, (things derived from subjects 
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from Body, which we cannot discover 9^- 'V. 
to have any Ideas at all?W — An £xa*- 
mination of this kind, pursued with 
accuracy and temper, is the most pro- 
bable method of solving these doubts. 
It is thus we^ shall be enabled with, 
more assurance to decide, whether we 
are to admit the Doctrine of the EpU 
curean Poety 

CoRPOREANATURA antmum constarc, 
animamque ; 

or trust the Mantuan Bard, when he 
sings in divine numbers, 

Igneus est oUis vigor ^ e^CJELESxis 

ORIGO 

But 



(I) NOYN JJ Wt» SOMA yma' tjus yx^ at rot ANOHTA 

NOTN ytyvn^i ; No Bohy produces Mind :for how should 
Things deyoio op Mino produce Mind? Sattust d& 
Hi et Musuhy c. 8. 

Dd 



•♦ 



4 
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CHAP. V. 

Subordination of Intelligence — Difference 
of laeaSf both in particular Men^ and 
in whole Nations — Different Genius of 
different Languages — Character of the 
English, the Oriental, the Latin, and 
the Greek Languages — Superlative Ex^ 
cellence of the Last — Conclusion. 

Originai Truth W, having the Ch. v. 
most intimate connection with the su^ 

D d 2 preme 



fa) Those Philosophers, whose Ideas of Being and 
Knowledge are deriyed from Bodtf and Sensaiiony hare a 
short method to expldn the Nature of Truth. It is ^ 
faditiow thing, made by erery man for himself; whidi 
comes and goes, just as it is remembered and forgot ; 
which in the order of things makes its appearance the 
iast of any, being not only subsequent to sensible Ob- 
jects, but eyen to our Sensaiions of them. According 
to this Hypothesis, there are many Tmtfas, which hayo 

been, and are no longer ; others, that will be, and haye 

not 
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« 

only particular Percipients. Among ^^ 
these therefore we must look for .igno- 
rance and errour, and for that Subordi^ 
nation of IntcHigencej which is their na- 
tural consequence, 

« 

We have daily experience in the 
Works of Art, that a. partial Krtowledge 
^ will suffice for Contemplation^ tho' we 
know not enough, to profess ourselves 
Artists. Much moi'e is this true, with 
respect to Nature; and well for man- 

D d 3 kind 

nuan Soul ia the light of a .Crucible, where Truths are 
produced by a kind of logical Chemistry. Tiicy may 
consist (for aught we know) of natural materials, but 
are as much creatures qfour oicny as a Bolus or Elixir. ' 

If Milton by his Urania intended to represent 
Truth, he certainly referred her to a much more an* 
ticnt, as well as a far more noble origin. 

Heav^nfy born ! 

Before the hUls appeared, or fountains ^zc^d^ 
Thou mth eternal Wisdom didst converse^ 
ll^isdom thy Sister ; and with her didst play 
In presence oftk* almighty Father^ pleased . 

With thy celestial Song. P. L. VIl. 

See Proverbs VilL 'i% &c. feremiah X. 10. Marc. 
Antonin, IX. 1. 
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and that of Virtue appear to co-ki- Ch.v. 
cide, it being the business of both to 
examine our IdeaSy and to amend them by 
the Standard of Nature and of Truth W. 

In this important Work, we shall h6 
led to observe, how Nations, like sin- 
gle Men, have their peculiar Ideas ; how 
these peeuUar Ideas become the Ge- 
nius OP THEIR Language, since 
the Symbol must of course correspond 
to its Archetype (e) ; how the zpisest Na- 

D d 4 tions 



(^^ How Qsefol to Ethic Scienci, and indeed to 
Kkowledoe in general, a Grammatical Disquisition 
into the Etymology and Meaning of WoILds was esteem- 
ed by the chief and ablest Philosophers, may be seen by 
considting PUUo in his Cratylus \ Xenoph. Mem. IV. 5, 
0. Arrian. Ejdct. I. 17. 11. 10. Marc. Anion. III. 11. 

(c) neort xapakthp Sn t' «?>9^« Aorox. Stob. 

Capiuntur Signa haud levtOj sed observaiu digna (quod 
fortasse quispiam non putarii) de ingenm et moribus popu - 
iorum et nationutn ex Unguis ipsorum* Bacon, de Angm. 
Sclent VI. 1. Vid. etiam. QuMU. L. XI. p. 675. EdU. 
Capperon, Diog. L. I. p. 58. et Menag. Com. Tusc. 
Disp. V. 16. 
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sate the defect, that what we want in Ch. Vj 
Elegance^ we gain in Copiousness^ in 
which last respect few Languages will 
be found superior to our own. 

Let us pass from ourselves to the 
Nations of the East. The W East- 
CTn World, from the earliest days, has 
been at all times the Seat of enormous 
Monarchy. On its natives fair Liberty 
never shed its genial influence. If at 
any time civil Discords arose among 
them (and arise there did innumerable) 
the contest was never about the Form of 
their Government ; for this was an ob- 
ject, of which the Combatants had no 
conception;) it was all from the poor 
motive ot^ who should be M«> Master, 

whether 



C*^^ Aiac ya^ to ^tt^titurtfot i%3n ra ri9n ot fjnv Bx^Qx^ot rS^v 

Tw' ^tairortxfif «fx^», «^" 5vo"j^«^a/w»Tif. J'or tfic Barba- 
rians h^ being more slavish in their Manners than the 
Greeks, and those of Asia than (hoxe of Europe, sub mil 
to despotic Govemmeni uithout murmuring or discontent. 
Arist. Polit. III. 4. 
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nerated into the Tumid and Bombast. Ch. V. 
The Greeks too of Asia became infected 
by their neighbours, who were often at 
tihies not only their neighbours, tuttheir 
masters ; and hence that Luxuriance of 
the Asiatic S/i/e, unknown to the chaste 
eloquence and purity of Athens. But 
of the Greeks we forbear to speak now, 
as we shall speak of them more fully, 
wheu we have first considered the Na- 
ture or Genius of the Romans. 

And what sort of People may we pro- 
nounce the Romans? — A Nation en- 
gaged in wars and commotions, some 
foreign, some domestic, which for seven' 
hundred years wholly engrossed their 
thoughts. Hence therefore their Lan- 
guage became, ZiAre Mefr Idea^, copi- 
ous in all Terms expressive of things 
political^ and well adapted to the pur- 
poses both of History and popular Elo- 
quence. — But what was Xh^ixFhilosophy? 
— As a Nation, it- was none, if we may 
credit their ablest Writers. And hence 
the Unfitness of their Language to this 

1 Subject ; 
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gil seems to have judged the most tru- ^^' ^' 
]y of his Countrymen, when admitting 
their inferiority in the more elegant 
Arts he concludes at last with his usual 
majesty, 

Tu 



Nee me animifaUU^ Graiorum obscura reperta 
Difficile inlusirare Latinis Toersibus esscj 
(Multa novis rebuJt praseriim quom sit agendum^) 
Propter egestatem linguje ei rerum novitatem : 

Sed tua me virtus tamen^ et speraia voluptas 

Suavis amidtut ijuetnvis perferre laborem g 

Suadet Lucr. I. 137. ^^ 

In the same age, Varro, among his namerous works, 
wrote some in the way of Philosophy ; as did the Patriot 
Brutus, ia, Treatise concerning Virtue, much applauded 
by Cicero ; but these Works are now lost. 

Soon after the writers aboTe mentioned came Ho- 
race, some of whose satire3 and epistles may be justly 
ranked amongst the most yaluable pieces of Latin Phil 
losophj/^ whether we consider the purity of their Stile, 
or the great Address with which they treat the Sub- 
ject. 

After Horace^ tho' with as long an intcrral as from 
the days of Augustus, to those of Aero, came the Satirist 
Persius, the friend and disciple of the Stoic Cornutm • 
to whose precepts as he did honour by his virtuous Life, 

^ so 
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From considering the Romans^ let us 9^*^; 

pass to THE GREEKS. ThE GrECIAN 

Commonwealths, while they main- 
tained 



'fm 



Honorius and TTieodonus) but from his near resemblance^ 
in the character of a Writer. His works, like the other's, 
are miscellaneous ; filled with Mythology and antient 
Literature, some Philosophy being intermixed. His 
Commentary upon the Somnium Sdpords of Cicero may 
be considered as wholly of the phihsophkal kind. 

In the same age with Aubu CteUUu^ flourished Apu* 
LSius of Madaura in Africa^ a Piatofdc Writer, whose 
Matter in general far exceeds his perplexed and affected 
Stile, too conformable to the false Rhetoric of the Aga 
when he liTcd. 

Of the same Country, bat of a later Age, and a harsher 
Stile, was Mabtianus Capella, if indeed he deserfe 
not the name rather of a PkUologist^ than of a Phttom 

After Capdla^ we may rank Chalcidius the Platonic^ 
tho' both his Age, and Country, and Religion are 
doubtful. His manner of writing is rather more agree- 
able than that of the two preceding, nor does he appear 
to be their inferior in the knowledge of Philosophy, hid 
work being a laudable Commentary upon tiie Jtmaus 

otPlato. 

The 
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They were the politest, tlie bravest, and Ch.v. 

kAe wisest of mcii. In the short space 

Pif little more tlian a Century, they be- 

r ifemesuch Statesmen, Warriors, Orators, 

\ Historians, Physicians, Poets, Critics, 

Paintci-s, Sculptors, Arcliitects, and 

(last of all) Philosophci's, that one can 

Tiavdly help considering that Golden 

Peimod, as a Providential Event in 

honour of human Nature, to shew to 

I what perfection the Species might 

ascend^t'). 

Now 



(«) Ir we except llumer, Jltstod, and the Lj/ric Pucts, 
we iieiu of few GfcdaH Writers bcfurc (he cxputlition ul' 
Xcrxef- After that Monarch had been defeated, and 
the dread of the Persian power was at an ejtd, the 
ErrULCtMCE OF GittciAN GENit's (if I may use Ihe ex- 
pression] broke forth, and bhone till th« time of Jiexon. 
ier the Maceitontan, afior ivhom it di»uppcared, and ne. 
Tcr rose again. Thi» is that Golden Period spoken of 
abore. I do not mean Uiat Greece had not many writers 
of great merit subsci]iianl to that prriod, and especially 
of the philosophic kind; but the Greo^, the Slrikingj 
the Sublime (call it a» you please) attained at that time 
to a httight, to which it never could ascend in any after 



age. 



Kc 



Tb* 
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and universal Genius. Wiiei'e Matter Ch. V. 
so abounded. Words followed of course, 
E e 2 and 



ponnctian War, which together with other vtars, iH ini. 
mediate consequence, broke the confuduracy of their 
Commonwealths ; wasted their strength ; made Oiem 
jealous of each other ; and thns pa«^ a. way Tot th« 
contemptible kingdgm of Maccdon to eiulftTe them aJI, 
imd oiccnd in a few years to universal Monarchy. 

A like luxuriance of prosperity sawed discord amon; 
the Romum; raised thonc unhappy contcslii lietwcen 
the Sciiiilc arid the Gracthi ; between S^Ua and Mariiif^ ; 
between IWt/K^aad Ctriar ; till at length, ariur the last 
struggle for Liberty by those brave Patriots Brutus and 
Cassiui at Philijipi, and the subsequent defeat of Anthotijf 
at Actmn, the Romans became subject to the dominion 
ofaFKi.i.ow.CjTUEN. 

It must indeed be confessed, that after Atpxander anil 
Oclaoius hod established their Monarchies, tliere were 
many bright Geniuses, who were eminent under their 
GoTCriuuunt. Jrislotle maintained a friendship and 
epistolary cono&pondcnco wilh AUxamkr, In the tiqi>' 
of the same Monarch lited Tlieojihrtiitut, and the Cynii; 
tHogcnci. Then also Demorthcnct and ^sMtiei spoko 
their two celebrated Orations. So likewise in the tiino 
of Ocfort'iw, I'irgii wrote his ^Lneiil, and wilh Horaec, 



"^^^M 
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Mimhermus or Sappho; for the rural ,5^v^' 


lays of a Theocritus or Dio?i ; and for the 


sublime Conccplions of a Sophocles or 


Homer. The same in Prose. Here Zso- 


crates was enabled to display his Art, 


in all the accuracy of Periods, and the i 


nice counterpoise of Diction. Here 


Demosthenes found materials for that 


nervous Composition, that manly force 


of unaffected Eloquence, which rushed. 


like a torrcut, too impetuous to be 


withstood. 


Who were more different in exhibit- 


ing their Philosophy, than Xenophon, Pla- ^h 


/o, and his disciple, ^r/s(o(/c? Different, hH 


I say, in their character of Composition ; • ^ 


for as to their Philosophy itself, it was in 


reality the same. Aristotle, strict, me- 


thodic, and orderly ; subtle in Thought; 


sparing in Ornament; with little ad- 


dress to the Passions or Imagination ; 


but exhibiting the whole with such a 


pregnant brevity, that in every senteoce 


E e 3 we 
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Works with Tales and Fables, and the Ch. V 
mystic Theology of antient times. Xe- 
nopkon, the Pattern of perfect simplici- 
ty ; every where smooth, harmonious, 
and pure ; declining the figurative, the 
marvellous, and the mystic; ascending 
but rarely into the Sublime; nor then so 
much trusting to the colours of stile, as 
to the intrinsic dignity of the Sentiment 
itself. 

The Language in the mean time, in 
which He and Plato wrote, appears to 
suit so accurately with the Stile of both, 
that when we read either of the two» 
we cannot help thinking, that it is he 
alone, who has hit its character, and 
that it could not have appeared so ele- 
gant in any other manner. 

And thus is the Greek Tokgue, 

from its propriety and universality ^ made 

for all that is gr-eat, and cdl that i» beau- 

E e 4 tiful. 
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fcBure, and more rarely still, any solid Cti. V. 
liprovement. 

To be competenth/ skilled in antient 
learning, is by no means a work of such 
iiisuperabJe pains. The very progi'ess 
itself is attended with delight, and re- 
sembles a Journey through some plea- 
sant Country, where every mile we ad- 
vance, new cJiarms arise. It is certain- 
ly as easy to be a Scliolar, as a Game- 
ster, or many other Characters equally 
illiberal and low. The same applica- 
tion, the same quantity of habit will fit 
us for one, as completely as for the 
other. And as to those who tell us, 
with an air of seeming wisdom, that it 
is Men, and not Books, we must study 
to become knowing ; this I liavc always 
remarked, from repealed Experience, 
to be the common consolation and lan- 
guage of Dunces. They shelter their 
ignorance under a few bright Exam- 
ples 



f 
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^ ^ j/jy so much at present as to g e- Ch. V. 
liAL Ideas; how we acquire them; 
hence they are derived; what is their 
Nature; and what their connection with 
Language. So much likewise as to the 
Subject of this Treatise, Universal 
Grammar. 



END OF THE THIRP BOOK. 



AD- 



ADVERTISEMENT^ 

Jl he following Notes are either Trans^ 
lations of former Notesj or Additions to 
them. The (Additional are chiefiy Extracts 
from Greek Manuscripts^ which (as the 
Author has said already concerning others 
of the same kind) are valuable both for 
their Rarity^ and for their intrinsic 
Merit. 
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ADDITIONAL NOTES, 

-TAG. 95. TO Stop, ^c."] The Qaotation from 

Produs in the Note may be thus rendered — That 

■TIIIVG IS AT RKST, Kktch FOR A TIM£ PBIOR AND 8UB« 
VCQLKNT U IN THE SAME PLACE, both ttscif and it$ 

Paris. 

P. 105. In the Note, for yiyv^iw* read ytyo/Aiyovj and 
render the passage thus — For by this faculty (^namely the 
faculty of Sense) zee neither know Vie Future j nor the 
Past^ but the Present only. 

P. 106. Note (d)."] The passage of PhUoponusj 
here referred to, but by mistake omitted, has respect to 
the notion of beings corporeal and iensiblcy which were 
said to be nearly approaching to Non^Entity^, The Aa^ 
Ihor explains this, among other reasons, by the follow- 
ing — Huts ^i rois yt.ri ucrt yttnuai^tt ; Il^iDroy (aUj Iwniii IfTxvBa 

TO C7«^eXdoy cf < i^ to /aiXAov, r»vrA $f (aii ovrx' ro /xiv ya^ hp^' 
QvafKX tsxflxf /AoAAor Si r?f xirna-tus avrZ* xja^xxoKHBriftM tri 

xf "0^- ^^^"^ therefore U U that they approach nearly ta 

Non-Enfitt/s? In the Jirst place y because here (where 

they exist) exists the Past and the Future, and t/icse 

are.NoN.ENTiTYs; for the one is vanished* and is nQ 

morcy ty other is not as yet. Now all natural Substances 

pass aicay along m'th Time, of rather it is iq»on their Mo» 

tion fluU Time is an Attendant. 

p. 119. 
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p. 394.— Note (c)— There are mike number €fihm§i 
mm^i whici kmee • wtoH ftmmm Ezutevce^ btii m matt 
tmknewn Emejice ; $uck fer ejumpk as Motion^ Plae«, 
aad mere than eiiker qf ihemj Tine. TTke Existenci qf 
each qfihese U knamn and indisp^akhy but wbai their 
Essence is^ or Nature, is among the most d{fficult things 
to discern. The Soul also is in the same Class : that it is 
somethings ie mest emleni ; but vhat itis^is a matter not 
jso easg to team. Alex. Aphrod. p. 142. 

P. 340 — Language — incapabLe or communicating 
Demonstration.] See Three Treatises, or Vol. I. p. 
220, and the additional note to the words, The Source 
of injinite Truths^ Sec. 

P. 368 — ^iB the Note— j^e/ so held the Philosophef qf 
Malmcsbury, and the Author of the Essay ^ &c.] 

Philoponus, from the Philosophy of Plato and Pytha- 
gorasy seems to have far excelled these Modems in his 
account of Wisdom or Philosophy, and its Attributes^ 
or essential Characters. — -"iJ/of yaf ptXo^opias to It rwlt 

v^KKws tyji^i ^Mlpo^M hi^at riif xoi» W»», i^ to h rois tyoXXoik 

^«m»r {lege ^i'flns) j^ wi^n^af xo4»*nn«» (««»ti y«f fy^5Wlo»), 
a>X k {lege Zwti) to Jia^ofof rirvf limTr itlt xtnrof i^ tnrre 
h»1>o^Afj «XXa rt xoitof tx'^rtt- It I^ THE PROPER BUSINESS 

OP Philosophy to shew in many things, which have 
Difference, what is their Common Character ; and 

IN MANY things, WHICH HAVE A CoMMON CHARACTER, 

thro' WHAT IT IS TMET DiPFCE. If is ttiieei m diffiaii 

F f matter 
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If therefore zee are to relate concisely the Cause ^ Khy thi 
Hypothesis of Idzas pleased them (namely Parmenideij 
Zenoj SocrateSf &c.) we must begin by observing that all 
the various visible oljeds around Uft^ the heavenly as vceli 
us the sublunary ^ are either from Chance, or according 
to a Cause. Frou Chance is impossible ; for then the 
more excellent things (such as Mindy and Reason^ and 
Causcy and the Effects of Cause) wiU be among those 
things that come last^ and so the Endings of things tciilbe 
more excellent than their Beginnings. To zchich too may 
be added tr^oi^ Aristotle says; that essential Causes 
ought to be prior to accidental, in as much as eve- 
ry ACCIDENTAL CaUSE*IS A DeyIATION FROM THEM ; SO 

that whatever is the effect of such essential Cause [as it 
indeed every work of Art and human Ingenuity] must 
needs be prior to that which is the Effect of Chance j even 
though we were to refer to Chance the most divine of visible 
objects [the heaTens themseWes]. 

The Philosopher, haying thus prored a dejbute Cause 
of the World in opposition to Chance^ proceeds to shew 
that from the Unity and concurrent Order of things this 
Cause must be One. After which he goes on as fol- 
lows. 

icTi^ejf r^lf THTtft airtas x^tTrlof, ro xatrai Xoyof i^ yvZaiv croiSv, 

TmSto. *£i 2f Xoyov f^w, )^ at/ro y<f a/axoy, oT^i y I avro ^yfKH rZf 

fVftyro;* titrft o, ^ rir9 ayvoSv, ayfoii(rti r^y iavrS ^cit. *Ei 

ti lihf, or< nar wtsa IttI tS faai^s airtov, ro ^i -vfia-iAivafs h- 

F f 2 tls 
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iKo$e mundane Reasons and Farms ^ out ofzshich (he Unu 
verse is composed^ and that the Universe is in it y as in a 
Cause J distinct from and without the Matter* 



P. 380 — AGREEABLS TO WHICH loEAS THESE WoilKft 

AtiE FASHIONED, Sfc.'] It 18 apon these Principles that 
Nicomachus io his Arithmetic.^ p. 7, calls the Supreme Be* 
ing an Artist — h r^ rS rtyQtlrH OfS $iaM/«, in Dei artifids 
mente. Where Philoponusy in his masuucript Comment^ 

•bserres as follows— nx"''"'* ^^' "^^^ ®"''» ^^ waOlo^f ras 
m^itra^s airlas tu rui Xiyas ivrZf t^tnrat. He calls God an 
AsLTurty asposeessmg viithm ksssue^ the first Causes of all 
ihingSy and their Reasons or Proportions, Soon after 
fpfaking of those Sketches^ after which Painters work 
and finish their Pictures, he subjoins &awtf «* iSfcirr, 

iu»* «XX* ifiov, on r» fxif tUt ajitay^»^iAeAr» AriXn it^tf) imi* 

Mi ^i it Iv TV OtA/ Xoyot a^irwot 9^ v»f\i\u^ ha-iw, As 
therefore toe, looking upon such Sketches as these^ make 
such and sudi particular things^ so also the Creator^ look^ 
ing at those Sketches of his^ hath formed and adorned vnth 
beauty sdt (hingk here beloa. We must remember^ how* 

. ever J that th/s Sketches here are imperfect ; but that the 
other Sy those Reasons or Proportions, wJuch exist in God^ 

/are Auchetypax. and ai.l-pekf£ct. 

It is according tp this Philosophy, that Milton repre. 
fents Gody after he had created this Wsible World, con- 
i^platinj^ 

F f 3 ho:c 
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reoiohingpou nu^percehe to he true in all things what'* 
ever, which operate merely by cMisting, It follows there^ 
forey THAT THE Cause of the Uniterse, operating qfter 
thii manner J is that primarily, which the World is 
SECONDARILY. If therefore the World be the plenitude 
qf Forms ofaUSorts, these Forms must also be prima^ 
kily lie the Cause of the World, for it was the same 
Causey which constituted the Sun^ and the Moon^ and 
Many and Horsey and in general aU the Forms existing in 
the Universe. These therefore exist primarily in the Cause 
of the Universe ; another Sun besides the apparent y ano» 
iher Many and so with respect to every Form else. The 
Forms therefore y previous to the sensible and external 
Formsy and which according to this reasoning are their 
ACTIVE and efficient Causes, are to be found pre-ex- 
ISTINQ in that One and common Cause of all the 
Universe. Prodi Com. MS. in Plat. Parmenid. 
L. 3. 
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We have quoted the above passages for the sam€f 
reason as the fonncr ; for the sake of those, who ma/ 
have a curiosity to see a sample of this anticnt Philoso- 
phy, which (as some have held) may be traced np from 
PUUo and Socrates to Parmenidesy Pythagorasy and Or-^ 
pheus himself. 

' If the Phrase, to operate merely by existing^ should aip- 
pear qnestionable, it must be explained upon a suppo- 
sition, t^rat in the Supreme Being no Attributes are fr.> 
condaryy intermittenty or adventitious ^ but all original^ 
evcrperftxt smd essential. See p. 162, 359. 

F f 4 That 
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The Tcrscf of Orpheus On thk snbjaft nuij be found 
in tke inADe Mundo^ a^ribed i/^Jristotb, p. M. JEdRf. 

Isvs Si{€%9 yifMTo, Ztvf X. r. A. 

P. 391. WUERC ALL THINGS LIB INTELOPED, tfC."] 

<— S^ot «if lr< TA nOAAA iutrei ^ti riya fu^i^fUv, Ttt^ovrtf 
1^ TO EN Sxirvo tffl T«f n»ft^iiA uaji TO «ay% afu^is' m ym^ 
h, is fX«;^iroyy lUiAftVff o Zvtv^ivirof l^{f Xiytiy aXA' EN 

A£ IIANTA. jis numerous as is the Multitude of Ik* 
BfvuiVAM ^y Partition, so numerous also is that Paiir« 
ciPLE OF Unity Inf universal Impartibility. Foritii 
not One, as a minimum is one (according to what Spen- 
cjppus seemed to saifj) but it is One, as being ALh 
things. Damascias Vi^l ^^iX'^f ^^* 

P. 408 — the wisest Nations-^the most' copious 

Languages.] It is well obserTed by Muretus Ntd^ 

ii unquam, qui res ignorarenty nomina, quibus eas exprim 
merentj quctsierunt. Var. Lcct. VI. 1. 

P. 411 But what* was their Philosophy?] 

The same Muretus has the following passage upon the 

Roman Taste for Philosophy. Beaii aulein illi, et 

opulentiy ct omnium gentium victores KoMWiy inpetendi^ 
honaribusj et in prensandis civihus^ et in erteris nationibus 
verbo compopendisj re compilandis occupati^ philosophandi 
curam scrvis aut libertis mis, ct Grwculis esurieniibus re* 
linquebant. Ipsiy quod ab avaritiUj quod ab ambiiionc^ 

quod 
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DJECTIV£, bow it differs from other Attribu* 
tives, sach as the Verb, and the Participle, 1^6. 

' ' Terbal, 187. pronominal, 189. stridlly speaking caa 
ha?e no Grenders, — — 190 

Adverbs, their charaAer and use, 192 to 194. Ad- 
verbs of Intension and Remission, 195. of Compa* 
risoo, 106 to 199. of Time, and Place^ and Mo- 
tion, 304, 906. made out of Prepositions, 305. Ad» 
verbs of Interrogation, 305. affinity between thes^ 
last, and the Pronoun relative, 306 to 308. Adverbs 
derived from every Part of Speech, 309* found in 
•very Predicament, 310. . called by the Stoics 
TJmfhAity — — — ibid. 

.^SCUINES, — — — , 419 

Alexander Aphrodisiensis, 394, 310, 433. his Ac- 
count of Phansy or Imagination, — * 357 

Alexander and Thais, 71. his influence upon the 
Greek Genius, — — 419,430 

Amafanius, -7- — — — 413 

Ammonius, his account of Speech, and its relations, 4. 
of the Progress of human Knowledge from Complex 
to Simple, 10. of the Soul's two principal Powers, 17. 
. of the Species of Sentences, ibid, his notion of €r9D, 
55. quoted, 59. his notion of a Verb, 87, 193. hit 
notion of Time, 100. illustrates from Homer the Spe- 
cies of Modes or Sentences, 115. quoted, 154. his 
notion of conjun6tiTe Particles, and of the Unity 
which they produce, 341. quoted, 378. his account 
vf Sound, Voice, Articulation, ^c. 331, 338. of 

tlia 
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Arvtmvs, short accoant of kin, — — 415 
Aom.VAs, Thojim, quoted, — — 440 

Argument a priori & a posteriori, 0, 10. whicb of Uia 
two more natural to Man, — — ibid. 

AitiSTOP8A!ii:«, — — — 4TO 

Aristotle, his notion of Tralh, 3. quoted 8- his notion 
of the difference between things absolutely prior, and 
nlatircly prior, 9, 10, quoted, 15. his Defitiition of « 
Senlonce, 19. of a word, "iO. of Substancv, SS. di. 
vidM things into Subitiiiiee and Accidi-ot, 30. how 
many Parli of SpeecL he admitted, and why, 32, 33, 
94, &c. his notion of Genders, 42. hiii occonnt of 
the metaphorical use of Se:<, 46. (|Uot«J, 53, S6, 89. 
hiii Definition of k Verb, SG. b'a notion of a Nov 
or Instant, 109. of Scnaation limited to it, 104, 105, 
431. of Time, 106, 107. of Time's dcpecdence on 
the Soul, 11%. quoted, 119, 193. Im notion of Sub- 
ttancr, 203. calls EuripitLs h fM^rjr. tii. himself 
called the Stagirite, why, ibiit. a distiiil^ioR of his, 
S%4. his definition of a Conjun^ion, ?39. a passage 
in his Rhetoric explained^ 240. his account of Refa. 
lives, 38Q. his Rutiuii of Ilie Uiiiinc Naturo, 301. 
whom he thou^^ht it was prubalile the Gods should 
love, 30'i. his nation of Intdle6t and intelligible Ob- 
jects, ihiiL held Words faaaded th Compact, 314, 
315. qaotud, 310, 320. his account of the I'^lsocati 
or Letters, 324. his high notion of Principles, 325. 
quoted, 357, '379, 434. his notion of tbo diifercnce 
between moveable aad immoveable Exbtcuce, 360, 
between intellefiual or dirine Pleasure, aiid that which 
M subordinate, ibid, quoted, 361. his notion of the 
^Tiijc Life or Existence, obrnjiated with that of Man, 
369. 




— 419 

CtM m ifi ' j .) iti nhjeft, what, 307. «>t» id Bda; M 
ArWdd,bM, — — _ an. 

^rt, what, Kti Aniat, ■mho, — lll,3» 

Aancua, XI. iWir ■ 

of tvs kind*, S14. Ibe fim kiad. 21-1 let S3S. tke 
•(End kiarf, S33 U tse. Bmgiai Arddrs, tkeir 
r wd ase, SIS. Grni Artidc, SIR Arliela 
e pfc-<rq»am(aiicc, 718, ttD. Ibnux nfunaiM 
ftsd DOtOfiet/, 2%3 to 324. with «l»l words tkr^ 
UMCtale, witb what not, ?34 to ^HS. Grett Article 
miffc* the Sabj«a in PropoaitMnt), 330. AttidtSy 
tutancfa of their cSed,, 331t %33. Article* praoo. 
mrnal, 717, 73, 233. iratante of ihdr eff<rt, 235. 236, 
347. Snbjnn^iTC Article, see Pronoun rclatiTC or sub- 
junaiTC. 

ArtiaiicUioti, tec Voice. 

A9CO!tlL'4, — — • — — 132 

Attributives, 30, 31. defined, 87. of the fint order, 
87 to IPl. of the^cond order, 192 to 211. See 
Verb, Participle, Adjective, Adterb. 

AuLus Gellius, short account of him as a Writer, 414 



Dacov, hi<t BOlion of I/ntiicna/Grainmar, 2. of antUnt 

l.anguagi's and Geniuses, compared (o modem, 288. 

of mental Separation or DivisioD, 306. of Symbols, 

to convey our Thoughts, 334. of the Analogy 

between 
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INDEX, 

between the Geniuses of Nationii and their Laa- 
guagcs, '' — — _ — . 407 

Being or Existence^ mutable, immutable, 00, 371* 
temporary, saperior to Time, 91, 92. See Truihy 
God. 

Bkllisarius, — — — 150 

Blemmides, Nicephorus, his notion of Time present^ 
119. his Etymology of 'EvisnS/xn, 368. his triple order 
of Forms or Ideas, — — — 388 

Body^ Instrument of the }Viind, 305. chief Obje^ of 
modern Philosophy, 308. confound^ with Matter^ 
309. human, the Mind's veil, 333. Body, that, or 
Mind, which has precedence in different Systffns^ 3912^ 

383 

BOERUAAVE, -^ 321 

BoETuius, how many Parts of Speech he admitted 
as necessary to Logic, 33. his idea of God's £zut- 
enoe, 92. illustrates from Virgil the Species of Modes 
or Sentences, J^G. quoted, 312. held Language 
founded in Gompa^, 315. refers to the Dejty's unal- 
terable Nature, 361. his notion of original, intelli- 
gible Ideas, 397. of the difference between Time 
(howcTor immense) and Eternity, 389. short ac- 
count of his Writings and chara^er, — 416 
Both differs from 7W, how, — — r 237 
Brutus, r^ — — 413, 419 



CiEsAR, C. Juuts, his Laconic Epistle, -^ 178 

CxsARy OcTATius, Influence of his GoTemment upon 

the Roman Gepios, -- — 419, 420 

Calltmaciius, .^ ,-p -. ^2 

CA8», 
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INDEX. 

CliBt lotet aay wck tltiBS ■■ »oiewn T ■Hfpi. I 
973. nM»e of, ohenct, %77. Noniiutive, 970 l« 
«tt. Acn^lm, at^ 383. GeKitire aad DklJM, 
tM to fiS7. VoaflrVf whj owttid, 276- AbUtin--, 
pecHlsr to tht Remaiu, uid how they employed iE, 

17*, wr 

Awar, CoajonaiaM cMiBaa tt« foMr SpeoM of, «ilk 

IMr fifcA*, S48, fiiul Cm««, Tint ia SpMvUlion, M 

hit in Ercnt, iM. has its pecnlUr M*d«, 141- paca- 

Gu ConjiuiAian, 248. pNuttu- Cm», — 387 

CBAurioirt, 301. >horf McoDMt of hUD, — 41S 

CAoiKtf, 9ulxH{tKJit to Mind and Hmmn, — 4J<f, 45i 

CiiiRmirs, SostPiTEK, — — 905, »10 

Ciceao, 131, 170, 209, 272, 311, 513, 407, compelled 

to allow the unfitnew of the Latin Tongne for Pht. 

loM>ph)r, 4tl. one of the fint tiM i&troducMl it iirta 

tbs Lafln Language, 41S. CfwroflAni ani Socntk 

PfriodB, _ _ _ 418 

G'/y, Feminine, why, — — ' — 48 

Clabk, Dr. Sah. — — — 128 

Comparison, degrees of, 197 to 199. wliy VeAs admit 

it not, 300. vhy incompatible with ceTtain Attribu. 

tires, ibid, why with all SnbslantiTes, — 201 

CoNJtiNCTiQN, 32, its Ocfioilion, 336. ita two kisdt, 

340, 341. ConjunaioDs Copulafire, 342. Continua- 

tire, ibid. SiippositWe, Positive, 244. Cansal, CoL 

IcaiTc, 245,346. Disjun61iTc Simple, 352. Ad*ena. 

the, ibid. AdTersatiTC absolute, 254. of Comparison, 

355. Adequate, ibid. Inadequate, 256. Subdisjund- 

ire, 358. Some ConjunClions hare an obscure SignilS- 

cation, when taken alone, — — 259 

Connective, 30, 31. its two kinds, 337. Its first kind, 

ibid, to 360. its second, 261 to 374. See Conivsc 

tlO», Pb£P05III0K. 
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INDEX. 

CoNSENTius, his notion of the Neuter Gender, 43. of 

middle Verbs, 177. of the positire Degree, — 198 

Contonaniy what, and why so called, — 323 

ConlrarieSy pass into each other, 132. tiestructlTe of 

each other, ^ — — — 251 

Conversation^ what, — — — 398 

Conc^ritim, of Attributi?es into Substantives, 38. ofSub- 

stantiTes into Attributives, 182, 189. of Attributives 

into one another, 187. of Interrogatiyes into llela. 

tifes, and vice ret's6y 206, 207. of Connectives into 

Attributes, ^ — _ 205, 272 

CoKN. Nfipos, — — — 212 

Country^ Feminine, why, — — 48 

D. 
DAMASfius, his notion of Deity, — — 441 
Deaths Masculine, why, 51. Brother to Sleep, — 52 
Declension J the name, whence, — — 278 

Definitive, 30, 31, 214. Sac Articles. 
Definilionsy what, — — — 367 

Air|<f, — — — — 64, 76 

Demosthenes, — — 49, 419, 421 

Derivaiices more rationally formed than Primitives, 

why, — -^ _ _ 335 

Design, necessarily implies Mind, — 379, 434 

Diogenes, the Cj/nic, — — 419 

DidGEXES Laertils, 34, 145, 154, 317, 322, 324, 407 
DiONYSius of ilalicarnassus, — — 34, 35 

Diversity, its importance to Nature, 250. heightens by 

degrees, and how, — — ibid, to 252 

Donatus, — — — — 74j 272 

E. 
Earthy Feminine, why, — — 47 

G g ECCLE- 
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BiMech, whAt, 315, 316, 3OT, &c. Fonn of Fonnt, 
SIS. iriple order of Fonns in Art, 37-1. in Nature, 
977. ialcUiglble or sperjlic Forms, their peculiar 
ckaracter, 364, 365, 373, 380, 306, 436, 438. 

Fortune, FeainiBei wby, w — ^7 



Gaia Theodore, his Defiuilion of a Word, 31. ex- 

■ plains the Persons ia Pronouns, 67. hardly admits the 
SubjuiictiTe for an Af dele, 78. his a^connt of the 
Tenses, 129. of Modes, 140. quoted, 151. calls the 
Infinitive the Vorb-a Nonn, 165. quoted, 181. his de- 
finition of an Adi-erb, IDS. arranges Adierlis by 
classes according to the order of the Predicaments, 
910. explains the power of the Article, 218. quoted, 
225. explains the different powers of conjunctire Par. 
tides, 245. of disjunctive, 249. his singular e\ plana. 
tionof« Verso in ffoffMtr, 253. quoted, 262,271 

Gemistus, Georgiia, otherwise Plclha, his doctrine of 
Ideas or intulligible Forms, -- — 395 

Gtfuiers, tlieir origin, 41. their oatural number, 42. 
(Sec Sex) why wanting to the first and second Pro- 
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Gemti and Specie*, why they (but not Individuals) ad- 
mit of Number, — — — 39 

Geometry., founded on what Principlcj, 352. that and 
Arithmetic Independent on Bipcriment, ibid. (See 
.S'ctence.) its Subject, what, 367. beholden for it to 
the Mind, how, — — ibid. 

Gbn, expressed by Neuters, such as t> 9'i«), Numcn ^c, 
why, 51, 55. as Masculine, why, ibid, immutable, 
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H. 

Eicotx'5, Saying of, 8. his System of (hings, what, 

369, 370 

IIkkhes, hu Figure, Attributes, and Characfer, 344, 

325, 326. Authors who haTS writ of him, 346 

Hesiod, called i mnni, the Poet, by Plato, — 223 

IIoiDLv's Accidence, — — 128 

Homer, 50,52,82,84, 145, 149, 221, 223, 235,253, 

273, 285, 308, 417, 421 

Horace, 57, 80, 125, 142, 163, 169, 17S, 199, 207, 

232,260, 413,424,425 



fdeas, of what, Words the Symbols, 341 to 347. if only 
particular were to exist, the consequence what, 337 
to 339. general, their importance, 311, 342. undcr- 
Talocd by whom, and why, 350. of what faculty the 
Objecia, 360. their character, 362 to 368, 390. the 
only objects ofScience and real Knowledge, why, 368. 
acquired, how, 353, to 374. derived, whence, 374, 
•Vc. their triple Order in Art, 376. the same in Na- 
ture, 381. essential Id Mind, why, 379, 380. the first 
and highest Ideas, character of, 380, 440. Ideas, thtur 
different Sources, stated, 400. theirreal source, 434, 
438 

Jeremiah, — — — 405 

Imaginaiioni what, 354. differs from Sense, how, 355. 
from Memory and Rccol lection, how, — . I'M. 

htdividuoh, why so called, 39, 40. quit their character, 
how and why, 40,41. their infinily, how expressed 
by a finite number of Words, 214 to 217, 234, 34)5. 
become objects of Knowledge, bow, — 369 

IssTAST. See Now, 

InUlU-Qt. Sec mnd. 
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Letleri, what Socrates thought of their Inrentor^ 325. 

difiDe honours paid him by the Egyptians, ibid. See 

Element. 

Xaberlff, its mfiuencc upon Mcd's Genius, — 4i0 

Lift;, connected with Being, — 300, 301, 438 

LiNn«us, — _ _ 44 

Utcralurcy its cauee, and that of Vtttae, connected, 

how, 407. anticnt, reconiDionded to the Study of the 

liberal, 424. its peculiar elTect with regard to a man's 

character, — — 425, 426 

I^giCf what, ■ — — — 3, 4 

LoicoiwDs, noble remark of, — — 430 

LUCIAM, — — — 41 

LvciLius, — — ^- ibiil. 

, ^^■ 
Macrobius, short account of bim, 414. quoted, 127, 
157, I fig 
jVort, ratioDal and soctat, 1, 2. his peculiar ornuacnt, 
what, S. lirat or prior to Man, what, 9, 2S9. his Ex- 
istence, the manner of, what, 359. how most likely 
to adrance in happiness, 3S2. hai within him some, 
thing divine, 302. his Ideas, whence derived, 3^3 to 
401. Medium, through which he derircs them, what, 
350, 303. his errors, whence, 40S. (o be corrected, 
how, — — — ibid 

iV/an iwerf/i(* quoted, of Ot-VMPi on OB us, 371, 304,395. 
of PiiiLOPONVB, 431, 433, 437. of Pro cl us, 434, 
435,438,440. of DAwASCitis, — 

Marciasus Capclla, short account of him, 4l!t 1 

Master Arlisl, what forms his character, — 1 II 
Matter joined with Form, 1, 7. its original meaning, con- 
founded by the Vulgar, how, 309. its extensive cha- 
racter according to aatient Philosophy, JOS. described 
Gg4 by 



INDEX. 

Greek Imperatives of the Past explained and illas- 

tratcd, — _ — . 1^56, 157 

Mooriy Feminine, why, — — 45 

Motion^ and even its Privation, necessarily imply Time^ 

95 

MuRETVs, quoted, 441, 442. his notion of the Ro" 

mans^ — — — ibid. 

MUSONIUS RUFLS, — — 415 

N. 

NameSy proper, what the consequence if no other 
words, 337 to 339. their use, 345. hardly parts of 
Language, — — 346, 373 

Nathan and David, — — 232 

Nature, first to Nature, first to Man, how they differ, 
9, 10, frugality of, 320. Natures subordinate subser- 
vient to the higher, — — 359 

NiCEPHORus. See Blemmides, 

NiCOMACHUS, — — — 437 

Noun, or Substantive, its three Sorts, 37. what Nouns 
susceptible of Number, and why, 39. only Part of 
Speech susceptible of Gender, — 41, 171 

A Now or Instant, the bound of Time, but no part of 
it, 101, 102. analogous to a Point in a geometrical 
Line, ibid, its use with respect to Time, 104. its mi- 
nute and transient Presence illustrated, 117. by this 
Presence Time made present, 116, 117, 118. See 
Time, Place, Space, 

Number, te what words it appertains, and why, 39, 40 

0. 

Olffeciors, ludicrous, 293. grave^ — 294 

Oceorty 
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PsBlZOmns, his rational account of the Pcrsoos in 
NouDB and ProDouns, — — in 

Piuius, 7fi, 163, 374. short ttccount of bis charac- 
ter, — — — _ 413 

Person!, firtt, second, « third, their Origin and Use, 
65 to 67 

Pfuirug, See Imagination. 

PBtLOPONUs, his notion of Time, 431. of the basincsi of 
Wisdom or Philosophy, 433, of God, the Sote- 
rdgn Artist, — — — 487 

Phllosvphtf, what would banish if out of the World, 
293, 294. its proper business, wf.al, 433. antlent 
differs from modern, how, 308. modem its chief 
object, what, — — — ibid 

Phihsopherif anlicnt, who not qualified to write or talk 
about them, 270. provided words for new Ideas, 
b»w, — — _ _ 269 

Philoaopheri, modem, their notion of Ideal, 350. Iheir 
employment, 351, their Criterion of Truth, tfitti. de- 
duce all from Body, SQt. supply the place of occult 
Qualities, how, — — .~ 303 

Place, mcdtntc and 'immediate, lis. applied to illustrate 
the present Time, and the present Instant, ibid, its 
farioDs relations denoted, bow, 2f16, 371, its Lati. 
tude and Universality, — — 488 

P£»TO, 21. bow many parts of Speech he aduiitled, 32. 
his account of Genius and Species, 39. quoted, 92. 
bis Style abounds with I'arfirles, why, 259. new- 
coined Word oF, 209. quoted 325. In what he placid 
real happiness, 362. his two dilTerent and opposite 
Etymologies o< ■r.wiri^n. 369, 370. his Idea of Time, 
J89. quoted, 407. his character, at a writor^ com- 
pared wilb Aenojihon and Arnlollt, 
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PtlTno. Sec Gemistls. 

Punt, his account how the anlient artists ioicribrd 
their oatQes upon their Works, — 136 

PtirtiBcH, — — — 33 

Poetry, what, — — — 5, 5 

'UVKV, — — — 39 

W/i'off, its foVcc in ^yotax, Sfi, %74, 276, 330 

Fbcfo&itions^ 33. defined, 361. their u»e, 265. that 

originat Signilicaljon, 366. their subsequent and figa- 

ratiTc, 368. their differcot appHcalion, .270, 371. 

force in Composition, 371,372. change into Adverbs, 

273, 205 

Pratdplety to be estimated Trom their consequences} 7. 
232, 338, 335. of Union and M*ersity, their diiTcteut 
ends and rijnal importance to the Uniierw, 350. 
{See Owe, Uiuun, Di\:ersify.) clemenlary Princi[ili 
Btysteriouiily blended, 307. their invention dilficult, 
«'hy, 325. thoie of Arithmetic and Geometry hi 

1'ri.s<ia,v, defines a Word, 20. e.\p1aias from Philoso. 
pliy the iN'oim and Verb, 28, 33. quoted, 34. enplaini 
huu' Indication and Relation ditTer, 63. the nature of 
ihc Pronoun, 65. of pronominal Persons, 67. his rea- 
.'■m why the t«n first Pronouns hafC no Genders, 70, 
why bitt oni' Pronoun of eaili sort, 71. ranges Arti- 
cles wiih Pronouns according to the Sloi'cs, 74. a pcr- 
linent ob'^ervalion of his, 88. explains the doable 
Poller of the I.a/ia I'lttlaituiu, 135, 131. his doc- 
trine concerning the Tensi's, I3Q. defines Moods or 
Moilt's, 141. his notion of the IniitcraliTe, 155. of 
tjio lutiiittive, 165, IGG. of Verbs which naturally 
precede the Infinitive, 168. of Inipersonals, 175. of 
Verbs Neuter, 177. of the Participle, 194. of (he Ad- 
verb, 195. of Comparatives, S02. quoted, 310. his 
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reason why certain Pronouns coalesce not with the 
Article, 225, 226. explains the different powers of 
Connectiyes which conjoin, 243, 244, 24S. of 
Connectiyes which disjoin, 250. quoted 5262, 
his notion of the Interjection, 2Q1. of Sound or 
Voice, — — — 31« 

PaocLUs, his Opinion about Rest, 95, 431. quoted, 310L 
explains the Sour<;c of the Doctrine of Ideas, 434, 

435, 436, 438 

Pronouns, why so called, 65. their Species, or PcrsonS| 
65f 66. whj the first and second have no Sex, 69, 70. 
resemble Articles, but how distinguished, 73. their co- 
alescence, 74, 75. their importance in Language, 77. re- 
latiye or subjunctiye Pronoun, its nature and use, 78, 
to 83. those of the first and second person when expres- 
sed, when not, 83. ^EyxXtltKai and ^0oToytffiiy«i, how dis. 
tinguished, 84. Primitiyes, refuse the Article, why, 22S 

Protaoouas, his notibn of Genders, 42. a Sophism of 
his, — — — — 144 

Proverbs of Solomon j »- — 405 

PuBLius Syrvs, — — — 124 

Q. 

QuiNTiLiAN, — — 154,233,407 

Qualities occult^ what in modern Philosophy suppKea 

their place^ — — — 393 

R. 

Relaiivenj mutually infer each other, 251, 286. their 

usual Case, the Genitive^ — — ibitL 

Rhetoric, what, — — — 5, 

Romans their character as a Nation, 411. Roman Ge- 

nius^ its maturity and decay, — 418, 4"^. 

S. Sallus- 
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cejitioo, ibid, consequence of atUching oursetres 

wholly (o its Objects, 351. how prior to latcllection, 

370. how salisequent, — — 391 

Sentence, dvtiiiitioa of, 19, 20. its various Species inves- 

tigateJ, 14, IS. ilUitrated from MU/on, 147, ^c. 

connection between Sentences and Modes, 144 

Separation, corporeal inferior to menUl, wliy, SOS 

SERVuri, — — 132,227,432 

Stx, (See Gender.y transferred in Language to Beings, 

that in Nature want it, aud why, 44, 4S. Subatancci 

alone susceptible of it) — — 171 

Shakspubi, — 12, 1S,U, 41,47,51, a3 

Ship, Feminine, why, — — 48 

SiMVLiGIVI, his triple Order of Ideas or Forms, 381, 



SoPBOCLts, — — — 432 

Sou/, its Iciuling Powers, — — 1*, ^c. 

Sovnd, species of, 314, 317. the yxn, or Matter of 
Language, 315. defined, 310. See Foice. 

Sjpaai, how like, how unlike to Time, 100. See 
Place. 

Speech, peculiar Ornament of Man, I, %• how resohcd 
or analysed, 2. its four prineipsl Parts, ind why " 
these, and not others, 2«, to 31. its Matter and Form 
taken together, 307 to 3\5. its Matter taken sepa. 
ratcly, 31R to 32tt. iti Form taken separately, 327 
to 359. necessity of Speech, whence,.332, 333, foiin. 
deJ in Compact, — — 314,327 

Spbhseh, — — — 134,164 

Spirilt, animal, subtle Ether, nervous Ducti, Vibrations, 
SfC their ose in modern Philosophy. Sec Qualifier 
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Tenses^ their natural number, and whj, 119, 1^. 
Aorists, 123. Tenses either passing or completire, 
what authorities for these distinctions, 128 to 130* 
Prctieritum perfectum of the Latins^ peculiar uses of, 
131 to 134. Imperfcctunij peculiar uses of, 135 to 
137. order of Tenses in common Grammars not for- 
tuitous, — — — — 138 

Terence, — — 205, 506, 272 

The and A. See Article. 

TiiEMisTius, 9. his notion how the Mind gains the idea 

of lime, 108. of the dep«ndauce of Time on the Soul*8 

. existence, 112. of the latent transition of Nature from 

one Genus to another, -^ — 259, 432 

TUEODECTES, 35 

TiiEOFURASTUs, hls notiou of Speech under its various 
Relations, 4. mentioned, — — 419 

Theuth, inveator of Letters^ 324. See Hermes. 

TiBULLUs, — — 76,132,133 

TVme, Masculine, why, 50. whj implied in every Verb, 
95,* 96. gate rise to Tenses, ibid. Its most obrious 
division, 97. how like, how unlike, to Space, 100 to 
103. strictly speaking no Time present, 105. iti what 
sense it may be called present, 116, 117,43?. all 
Time divisible and extended, 118, 100, 101. no ob- 
ject of Sensation, Why, 105. how faint and shadowy 
in existence, 106, 431. how, and by what power, we 
gain its idea, 107. Idea of the past, prior to that of the 
futtrrc, 109. tliat of the future, how acquired, 109, 
110. how connected with Art aud Prudence, 111. of 
what faculty, Time the proper Object, 112* how 

li h inti. 
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lntui»leljrMime(-t«liiitJi thcSoa], ibid, ordervdn. 
lot of lt» Mrcrd Specif, 1 1*, wliat things emt rail, 
what ont, too to 16?- it» natural t^fTect on tlnn^ m. 
btin,; in il, lOI, 50. dcscrihod l>y P/a/oy u iha 
noTing I'ktnto of pi-ruiaiti-nt Eternit):, 380. iUt tr. 
roust uplained b)' Roelhiut, ibid. SccNowotIi. 

Tcullt, necesnrj, unmuUble, sapcrior to all ilisliDctioM 
of Iircs*nl, |mt, aiid future, SO, 91, 92, 159, 160, 
404, 405. (Sw litingf Gon.)iU plice or region, 163, 
372. seen in Compos'niou and DiTision, 3, 3fi7, cxta 
negaliic, in ioine di-grei- iynthotital, 3, -230, 364. 
Fxery Trutb One, aail !^ TCCogiUKcdi how, 3&4, 3GS. 
f»cIi(ioui Truth, - - — — 403 



Vauo, — — 46, 61, 74, 4 M 

ycBB, 31. H* more loose, as well as more strict accep- 
tation;. S7, J93. Verb, strictly so called, its charac- 
ter, 93, 94. distinguished from Participles, PJ. franx 
AdjecliTts, ibid, implies Time, why, 95. Tenses, 98, 
119. Modes or Mood;., 140, 170. Verbs, how suscep- 
tible of Number and Person, 170. Species of Verbs, 
173. active, 174. passive, ibid, middle, 175, 176. 
transitrve, 177. neuter, itit/. inceptive, 126, 182.de. 
siderative or meditative, 127. formed out of Substan- 
tives, 1S2, 183. (See 7V»HC, Tc/uc-s, Mni)t;.) Imper. 
sonals rejected, — — 17a 

f'crbs Sabstanlivcs, their pre-eminence, 8S. essential lo 
every Proposition, ibid, implied in every other Verb, 
90, 93. denote exislence, 8S. vary, as varies (he Ex- 
istence, or Iteine, which they denote, 91, 92. S<>c 
Bein£,Trti(h, Coo. 
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Verses, lo^ca), — f~ 340 

Vice, Feminine, « lij-, — — 50 

ViRftii., 46, 47, 48,40, 57. flS, 83^132. his ppcu liar 
method of cDUpling the passing and completive Tenses, 
133 to 138. qiioUtl, 141, 18», 198, 19B, 206, 233, 
286, 2B7, 389, 401, 43%. hb idea of the Roman Ge- 
nius, — — — «35, 414 
Virtue, Feminine, why, bb. moral and intelloctual dif. 
fer, how, ^09, 300. its Matter, what, 309, 310, ili 
Form, tthat, 311. connected wi I li Literature, how, 
407 
Uiulerstandiag, its Etymology, 369. human undersland. 
ing, a comyiosite af wliat, -• 435 
Union, natural, the great objects of, 264,379. per. 
ceired by what power, 363. in evci^ Truth, whence 
derived, — — — — 365 
Universe. See Wiiid. 

Voice, deRned, 318. simple, produced how, 318, 31fi. 
Jilfers from articulate, how, ibid, articulate, what, 
319 to 324. articulate, spcrits of, 321 to 323. See 
Poteel, Catuonunti Elumetit. 
Volition. See Perceplion. 

VosiiLS, _ _ _ 35, 75, 290 

yoteel, what, and why so called, — 321, 3-i2 

Vtititi), always aod only sought by the sordid and illibe- 
ral, 294, 295, 298. yel could have no Bctn^, were 
there not something beyond it, 297, See Go<'d. 

Vi. 

fVhok and Parlt, _ _ 7 

IVisdoMy how soiue Philosophers thought it distinguished 

from Wil, . — — 3(i8, 433 

Words, 
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1VoKi», defined, 90, 31, 3$8. (he feveral S pedes 0^ 
VS to 31. lignificuit by thrmsdra, sigoificantb/ II«- 
UtioB, 27. *>ri»bU;, invAtiable, ^1. aigni£[:utt by 
thetareliesuxl aloue. ^ to^ll. by ReUriott and ». 
tuc'aUdy 213 to 374. signifiout by Compact, 314, 
JZ7. Sjnibala, aod onC Imitatinas, 333. .Svmbofa, at 
«lut not, 337 to 341. i^yniboU, of wlut, 341 lo349, 
X72. kow, tkoagh in Ntiiubrr Rnitc, able to pspntt 
iniaite PteticuUri, — — 3J6, Jr2, 373 

ft'orU, TuiUe and external, the passing Picture of what, 
383, 437. pTMencd one andthe»iiic, thoushwrr 
thanginyt hixr, 38j, 383. iU Cause not roid of Rea. 
wn, — . _ • _ „ 436. 

WrUert, ancienl polite, differ fconi moAem politv, tn 3 
what u)d nliT, — — 959j 260 *l 



TEXopiiof , S«. -107. Iiis rbararfer. 
pared nilh P/o^o (Uirf JristolUy 
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r>,n, 308. See -VoT/n-, ,Syi-''- 
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